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Parker, “that the present-day Duofold Pens 
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The average man might never know 
the difference if we gave him only an 
average pen point. 

But we make the Parker Duofold to 
win the pen cranks, too. 

Once give them a taste of this ultra- 
smooth writer and they'd rather let go of 
seven dollars than the pen. 

For the present-day Duofold embodies 
perfections unknown to the world until 
recently. And we give them at no extra 
cost. 
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C rca ly comtortab e suit of CLOTACS 


am pay it gets that way 


= 


i and how you can pick it out 


much as the ease—the confidence—that comes _ tellow pick it out? 

of an absolutely comfortable suit of clothes "W <t ot 
/ First of all, when you buy a suit of clothes, tak« 

It's easy enough to cut a suit that looks perfectly a carcful look at the shoulders and collar. Try o1 
she comfortable on a dummy. But with human b« the coat. If the shoulders are too full, or other 
te ings, full of artful variations of bones, muscles, — WIS INC rectly cut, they will not keep the collar 
oo i! place. Watch that point especially Phe tact is 

f if you find a suit that /ooks well and feels we 


ibout the shoulders and collar, the rest is prac 





tically sure to be right. Those parts are the crucial 


ones for the designer 


ost men | 
associate the idea of ab. | 
solute comfort in clothes 
with a pair of overallsand 
a flannel shirt --- Its true , 
you cant beat that com- 
bination for comfort, but 
you can equal it with a 
correctly cut suit / 


Here at Society Brand we have just perfected 
a new kind of shoulder called the Snug-Eas¢ 
Shoulder, which a/ lutely py vents the collar from 


tyas/i a0 ezpay at ol , } TT} hist . 
PHUING AWay al [I€ NECK That's something met 


have sworn about and searched for in vain for 





years. But we've got it—1in the clothes for Fall 
When you see them you'll want to carry them 


right out of the stor« 


When you go to pick out a suit, naturally you 


are all set to take on something that will /ook 


100 per cent— you may take a side-glance at ¢ . 
° , ; - ‘ ° ° : ; ae / ? *"n 
price, but you're after looks primarily. Breathes tan Le 
; \ QQ 


there a man with soul so dead who never to 


we f 


And you'll know then why Society Brand has 





It’s easy = 1 
my. “But it tak ; gained its remarkable reputation for correctly 
comfortable on a human being. Such a suit will alu cut clothes. They're comfortable and good lool 

i te , ing all through. There just aren't any clothes t 

mjort a Man Can Wish re a vesuil ihe? fue compare with them! ( Lox k for the Society Brand 

- . . | e] l the ps ket 
' k ligaments, etc. etc. (see Gray's Anatomy), it’s 
\ himself hath said, “Adolphe Menjou and I look ae es . 
) another question altogether. A suit that’s correct?) Alfred Decker & Cohn, Chicago; Society Bran 


sretty good in checks’’?* : ae ; 
oe cut is sure to be comfortable—but how can a Clothes Ltd., Montreal 


Every man’s concerned with looks nowadays; 


appearance is one of the big things that put him 
: : ‘ , 
across. And there’s nothing that will help him so o_ 4 ‘< 
“Checks, by the way, are not exactly the thing this Spring You'll d l Vail / - 
past ge 2 reoF ¥ 


EE RE ERD > af mrs THE Ct OUR CLOTHES THAT COUNTS Kk 


etay, ta ¥ pie 1 - 






THE SATURDAY 


f 
Me 


FH ERE was Polly in Joyce’s gay guest room, 
| taking a mysterious box out of her travel- 
ing case. She began to remove its contents —three 
skin lotions, two kinds of beauty soap, a morning 
cream, a night cream, a cleansing cream, a vanish- 
ing cream 

“Ts that a?” laughed Joyce in amazement. 

“Don't laugh, darling—this beauty outfit cost 


me fifty dollars and I spend an hour and a half 


a day with it. But I’m going to have your kind 


of complexion or die in the attempt.” 


“But Polly! I just use Guest Ivory and cold cream!” 


We don’t know exactly what Polly did with 


her traveling beauty parlor but we know what 


Tor the face and hands As fine as soap can be 


2% EEO 


EVENING POST 


short story with a long moray 


she did with her complexion, which is more 
important. 

Ever since, she has been following Joyce's 
simple method: 

Twice each day (oftener if necessary) she washes 
her face with a soft cloth, Guest Ivory and warm 
water, to cleanse and refresh her skin. Polly is 
now convinced that this perfect safe cleansing 
gives her skin all the care it needs. Her com- 
plexion is clear and smooth. And she loves the 
dainty little white cakes of pure Guest Ivory, with 
their carefully rounded edges and charming blue 
wrappers, for which she pays the extravagant 
price of five cents each. 
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They Had Given Her Chloroform; 








T ONE o'clock that afternoon Davidson 
made up his mind definitely. He would 
proceed to Montreux. Six months had 


} 


passed since he had set eyes on his sister 
father, and suddenly he found himself wanting them poignantly. Each time hi 
i » sagged to nadir, contact with Molly and his father jacked it up to normal 
Best sports in the world. They thoroughly understood him. 
to stay; when the inexplicable demon of restlessness commanded him to go somewhere 
Molly kissed him and his father shook his hand. 








ut there was never any pleading 


Perhaps, af 


h drove himonandon. He hated h 


By Harold MacGratia 


TLLUS TRATED 


} 
They never pressed him 


Both eyed him somewhat wistfully, 


fter all, the demon of restlessness wasn’t inexplicable. It was really the scar 


for there was always some mirror about 


vk him diabolically. It did not matter that the scar was a warrior’s honor 


bayonet thrust which had laid open his right cheek, a cut whi 





had not been given 


ihtful attention at the base hospital for the reason that there had been too many 
ps hanging ‘twixt life and death for i acted surgeons to worry over a spl 


S$? 00 By Subscription 
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IR Ol ID 


the Odor Was Still Faintly Perceptible 





mauled and gather any 
though he might be 
the scar only when he wa 


an unsuspected yellow streak 
No doubt he exaggerated it through the magnify 


carred or maimed mer 





ison dem 


am 
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He had 


ew that 


ifs 
He 

cause he had played the game 
to find himself shut out of it 
ch Ar 1914. The French, 
French and German and 
sh was typically American 
at 


' 


my in 
oke 

Engli 

I’s mind, a valuable asset once 
he Intelligence. He had been 
rcely a month after the trans- 
iddle 
secret service 


he had ne: 
t In the 


of a game vastly 
Given 
ral, and arly 


up again line 


anded 


gams 


onserver 


yawned 


new 


an 


-asurable 


rY 
i 


ne spirit 


nvestigator 


1 
i 


within 
he could 


exercise it only pas- 


ely 


\ 


y 


( 


singular 
rreat 
always 
nind to 
yut 


a gre 


s01U 


through 


newspapers 


COTY 


ind leisure 


ar had wrought a fy 


clusion 


im from 


‘ly concerned because he had plenty of 
perhaps a little too much of each. By 
will both he and Molly were made independ- 
father, who was himself a rich banker, operating 
branch of a substantial New York bank. 
yvalpable change in the young 
erstwhile been eagerly sought for his gayety 
indsome presence. From aman of high aggressive 
who had gone about the world 
traight, his laughter ready, he 


All 


had 


naa 


al courage 


men. 


among 


and the vill 
Molly was always 
1, and for 


()} yes, he could 


omer a purpose 
be 
very 


But 


he 


1 him to know how 


ve with some womar 


it was Ronald Davidson s 
wore 
i to | 


never 


drawn attentior 


m, 

a attention 
| 3s was his. 
layed for 


r again find 


He remembered crossing the Simplon by diligence when 
he was a boy. It had taken two days in midsummer, those 
times; now it took something under five hours if you had 
no engine trouble. He recalled rolling into the courtyard 
of the Hdtel dela Poste in Brigue. Dusk, and he had im- 
agined the balcony and the pot room alive with swash- 
swordsmen. He had just introduced to 
Dumas. Nor would he forget that afternoon when the 
diligence made the far side of the mountain saddle. Sud- 
y came a turn, and more than a mile below lay the 
n valley of the Rhone and across the way the awe- 
Never 
Nine- 


famou 


buckling been 


denly 


e 


gree 


g Jungfrau range, snow tipped eternally. 


Inspirin 
had he come upon a picture equal to that one. 


He the 


ag had no other memory of 





**Do You See Something Shiny — Like the Back of a Car?"’ 


pass except that it had been an ordinary dirt road all the 
way to Brigue. Now it would be as beautifully smooth as 
a Parisian boulevard, with parapets for the dangerous and 
giddy turns and little taverns with filling stations. 

The sky over Domodossola—a forlorn little Italian fron- 
tier town—was thick and heavy, as it generally is begin- 
ning with October. From time to time a drizzle let down 
with the breath of glaciers in it. There would be no tavern 
open on the pass, but there would be vacuum bottles. 

“What a world!”’ Davidson thought. Day by day some- 
one invented a mechanism which vitiated human physical 
He expected the day to come when an enormous 


le For in- 


energies. 
brain would wabble on a pair of feeble shoulders. 
stance, there was Ronald Davidson, once a human dynamo, 
now more or less content with the springy cushions of a 
True, he wasn’t exactly soft yet—the 
tinued 


touring limousine. 
resilience of thirty-four 
ease would get him. He managed to keep fit, but only that. 


The 


but soon cor 


was still his 
Too much money; too easy to find easy things to do. 
scar 

He was always damning the sear. It was not only a dis- 
figurement; it was a nuisance. He was always nicking it, 
even when he used a safety razor. He never entered a 
barber shop to have his hair trimmed that the barber didn’t 
suggest some lotion to take the redness out of the scar 
He was always ashamed of himself, though, when he saw 
the war blind. 

He 
ky did not } 
must ge 
old boy, if only for a day and a n 

q } 


t 


gazed at the sky and rubbed the sear savagely. That 
No matter. The point was he 
He wanted M 

ight. A toucl 

Na , 


romise well. 


t under way at once. 
} tarted for 


a bucking up belore he started 
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fiords of Norway or Timbuktu. He rarely had an obj 
tive. 

He found Mason, his chauffeur, in the hotel bar, reading 
a weather-beaten London Times. ‘‘Charlie, get the bus 
around and have the vacuum bottle filled with hot coffee.” 
Where to?” 
Brigue.”’ Mason shot a glance at the sky. 
said Davidson; ‘it doesn’t look prosperous. 
must, old man. Besides, I want a thrill. I’m rusty.” 
I'll have some sandwiches put up.’ 


“Yes, sir. fe) 


“é 


“T know,” 


It’s a case of 


“All righ Ss boss. 
There was between them, master and man, a bond whicl 
was not publicly known. Mason had driven the ambulance 
ad carried Davidson from the casualty cle: 
dav 


which } 
stati 


aring 
of the bayonet thrust —driven over 
under 
ment with high ex- 


plosi ves 


mn the 1roa 


bombard- 


then 


on h 


From on 
David id 
kept track of h m, 
had 


per- 


1920 


) 
and 


in 
engaged him 
manently 
Mason 
enough French to 
get with 
comfortably. 


poke 
a! 
aiong 


Hight 
Europe, 
had 
changed his vocab- 
ulary or his ¥ 
keeisms. He 
uh-huh and y 


year in 
however, 
in no wise 
an- 
said 
e-ah 
and nope and boss 
with 
hisemployer. But 
let him drive up to 
or away from a ho- 
tel and 
his manner became 
that of a trig mili- 
tary aide. 
all formal 


sions he addressed 


W hen alone 


entrance 


Upon 


ocCa- 


Davidson as cap- 
tain. 

Mason had once 
been daring and 
reckless; he 
was still fearless 
but cautious. It is 
a queer turnabout 
that the most 
less men in 


now 


reck- 
War- 
time are the 
most cautious and 
thoughtful. T} 
was only one 

in Mason's 

ous system 


now 


tudes generally hypnotized him; he was never sure of his 
eyes or his hands above five thousand feet. 

Frankly—though he said nothing to Davidson—he did 
not like starting over the Simplon Pass this late hour in the 
day. Fair enough if they had started after breakfast; but 
winding down to Brigue in the dark, the road greasy and 
the turns unknown to him! 

On a clear dry day Brigue could be made in four hours. 
But this time of the year and this time of the day—not so 
good. Whatever kind of weather fell on them would be 
100 per cent of its particular brand—everything in the 
bag, including the bucket. 

“All right, boss. Brigue it 

He started for the gar 
take notice of a closed car whi 
He watched it; 


ft, he shrugged 


‘3? 
but paused on the way 
at iil 


+t} 


and when at length 


age, 


h zoomed by ty 


to the hour 
1ish toward the le 
Curtains drawn, too, whic 


the car var Someor 


was headed for srigue. I 
Oh, well, if an Italian or a Frenchman could 
make the pass, SO could 
The 
Four y 
had a funny streak in 
ought to play 
Mason 
mountai: 
they h 
pass in the world, 
al a turr 


nd try, rear r nad peeked down a 


him as odd. 
Charlie Mason. 
boss wanted some excitement, eh? 


Mason chu 
ed y ey 
iim. To make a 


all the rest of his 


ears of war and he wasn’t satisf 


pass¢ < ny wheel base! 


ad made lvio Pass, the 


and only twice in the ascent had he be 


to make V henever he backed to make 









Of there 


but to keep on it! 


He did not know the Simplon Pass. 
it; 

Last year they had gone from Grenoble to Grasse 
mountain to last The Frenct 
Alps, where seldom there was a parapet at the turns and 
where every turn was an invitation to death 


course 


was no losing it, once you were on 
er ough 
passes a man nine lives. 

! The Simp 
lon wasn’t topographically dangerous; it would be as safe 


she os 





1amps-F But a greasy road in 


and all the filling 
out 
The boss was home 


on a dry day as the CI 
the dark | 


stations closed! 


and it would be dark by four 
All right. The boss was the best se 
alive. He knew what the matter was. 
sick. Though there wasn’t any reason —and Mason argued 
with justice why the boss couldn’t take the train and let 
the car follow tomorrow. 

Mason 
and be- 
came immediately infuriated. Missed! Of course it had 
hi he got out of 


Having inspected everything but the engine 
climbed into the seat and threw on the power 


} 


to happen at a time like this. Swearing, 
the car. 

Meanwhile Davidson waited with some impatience. He 
knew, of course, that Mason wasn’t soldiering; but every 
minute counted. To pass the time he lit his pipe and reread 
for the tenth time a newspaper clipping which related to 
All the 
Viennese police could say was that the theft had been com- 
mitted. B The 

were worth a quarter of a million in American 

money and had but lately come into the possession of the 
The servants of the 
The 

mented upon the folly of such a theft. 
the world would touch 


recognize 


the very recent theft of the Boronov emeralds. 


y whom and by how many it was unknown. 
emeralds 
Baroness Sauer, of Vienna. baroness 
had presented unbroken alibis. newspapers com- 
Not a reputable 
gem dealer in the stones, even 
if he to 
crooked mind! Davidson determined to keep track of this 
Nevertheless, 
who had committed this crime were artists. 
the ball 
to 


cause to worry about the em- 


failed them. The ingenuity of the 

The rogues 
They had not 
they had 


baroness 


case. it was high adventure 


during a reception; 


nt 


taken gem ora 


chosen an ordinary nig work in, when the 


would not have the least 


eralds in her wall safe. 











The Boronov 


stones, eve 
the world; 
few knew 
never beer 
the usual 7 
through 


would be t 


TI e prin 


the Red 
sion of the 


clipping offered 


was the wi 
rich had n 
and beaut 
mitting the 

A roar d 
powered ci 
His eye fo 
left, which 


the pass. 


tions, laws, 
I take! 

He put 
front of th 
around wit 


“*Engine 


vacuum bo 


“ 


a landslide 
“We sh: 


car just se 


to the 
WwW indow 


gars 
hz 


alking about the emerak ‘ w M eve t 
cely house of Boronovy } 1 bee lite é e whe Ww r M 
Terror How the barons rY t i bit tempe t 
> gems it might be inde te t ‘ TI ! ‘ ] we 1) 
no sympathy to the Baroness Sauce w! I W t 1 \ t 
fe of a war profiteer, and added that the ne time the year t t 
either appreciation nor eo alue fo e toone that M« wouldn't e sé 
ful objects of art, since é were Wi n at Montreux w: t A 
m to be stoler e could lo n peace en ! 
stracted Davidson. He looke to see a hig nM inexpecté é 
ir approaching at express spee It roared She woul t be et n ‘ t (700 
llowed it curiously t t t the turn to the girl! That was the t ( , é 
was the route to the pas Hie wasn’t so az that it was Nhe } ‘ lut to ri t ‘ 
as probably Mason thought he was. Others were making True, she never said g r 4 ‘ 
He returned to the clipping. Life! To se one « would } tumble } ? But the 
by the throat and to rattle the bones; to laugh at conve “ de ng t M , ‘ ~ 
rules; to be captain of one’ssoul! WhatI want was refu me i ] ‘ eT 
with some one ther But ! r 
away the clipping and paced the sidewa n no-account, a é the efused the lasso 
e hotel. It was two o’clock when Masor ame purposed to st k around 
h the car. Oh, well, better take a snooze and forget trouble 
trouble,”’ he explained. ‘“‘Good thing I found So he wrapped the rug about his knees and lay back 
it out before we got under way. Coos like a dove now.” the padded corner. He w t g off when the « 
The luggage was stowed away, the luncheon and the stopped. He opened his eyé rhe Ita ms W 
ttle. at hand. Masor to show |} 1utor ape 
You haven't forgotten anything?"’ asked Davidsor and passport. Day tid his } port the seat, but 
“No, sir; not this trip. I’ve even said my prayers. Only was not called for. Fifteen minutes were wasted. 
can stop us.” All about were enormous granite bowlde ym 
in’t be lonesome,” said Davidsor ‘Another as houses, and the freshness of the cleavages signified tha 
voted for the pas the avalanche was of recent date Selow, a stream riot 
‘That'll make two. Saw a big one before | went around a mad stream, tinted apple green where it had a bit of ru 
ige. But one thing struck me as queer the way. Dead water, since nothing llive init. Yet the 
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‘niy matched 
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The Fury Abated and She Covered Her Face With Her Hands 








Continued on Page 104 
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erdinanda of Rumania, King ame 
Mleurtyir —By Primcess Marthe Bilbesco 
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seemed to me very big. eel 
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fairies who lived in the 
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The Coronation Procession of 
King Ferdinand of Rumania 


rels never seem to and Queen Marie in 1922 


iand the flowers 
that one sees there by the million are as young as ever, 
d yet I feel that I dare not go back. I fear that the 
the cowslips, the buttercups, the, bluebells and 


he martagon lilies have ceased to make, to the accom- 


paniment of the melodious grass, that divine music 
have never since heard anywhere. 


No Opportunity to Refuse 


Ps THIS solitary spot where I talked with flowers 
alle Tr m t 








than lf, where I listened to the croak of 
the great mountain crows, believing they must surely be 
: uuncing good news, I used to wander alone with 
hat old fa my nurse, sure that I would meet Prince 
( ming d, o Prince Charming to me was 
I e Ferdinand. have. In fact, I should have 
ee! m at some time passing through the meadow, 
ifter all a part of the royal park of Sinaiz 
rht up to the « istle of Pelesch where Prince 
F¢ d was at that time living with his uncle, King 
( ind his aunt, Queen Elizabeth, who was known 
est of the world as the poet Queen Carmen Sylva. 
Perhaps it was too bad I did not see Prince Ferdinand 

it time. He was then a very handsome young man, 

( few years later, following a serious illness, he 


nysteriously before he had even lost his 

If he had passed across the meadow while I was 
g to the flowers, however, I would only have seen a 
n fatigue uniform, and he would 





led by the hand to keep her from 

vning in the sea of daisies, and the meadow which bore 
yuld have lost its mystic meaning. 

years old my father was named Minister 

imania to France, and in the salon of our house in 

| was sent every morning to practice on the 





were the photographs of the sovereigns my 









epresente King ( with his gray beard, and 
{ with her short hair—and below them, on 
he portrait of the Crown Prince Ferdinand. 








One day a fourth 
photograph was 
brought into the 
drawing-room and 
placed opposite that of 
Prince Ferdinand. It 
was the portrait of a 
blond young lady 
the Princess Marie 
to whom he had just 
become engaged. From 
that day Suzanne 
dusted all four photo- 
graphs with equal in- 


difference. 


The Changeling 


M* FATHER wa 
4 called back to Ru- 
mania some years later 
to be min 


. . 
aliairs, and we arrived 


ster of foreign 


just at the moment 





es / f ay when Prince Ferdinand 
; 4 4 fell ill with typhoid 
fever—the illness whicl 

vA changed him. I remem 


prayers v 
ward off 
the prince. The fatal 
news Was awalted 
hour to hour. Even at 
table my fat} 


: : 
ceived bulletins from 














































































































































































The photographs were autographed; Prince Ferdinand 
finishing his signature with a flourish that framed it like 
the background of a Japanese print. Often when I came 
in there in the mornings to do my exercises I surprised 
Suzanne, the parlor maid, in an ecstasy of admiration, her 
feather duster poised, before the portrait of this young 
man, 

It was she who told me he was handsome, and added 
that often people became engaged to be married merely 
from seeing a photograph. She told me that he was her 
“ideal’’—a word that meant nothing to my young mind 
but she astonished me greatly when she added, with con- 
viction, “With that handsome face of his, if he asked me 
} I] } 


to marry him, mademoiselle, I would not know how to 


refuse."’ Suzanne’s sentiments for the heir to the throne 


were to me a compliment to my country. 





Prince Carot is Watking the bedside, which he 


Back of the Queen. AtLeft— 
King Ferdinand 


read aloud. The ques 
tion of a regency arose 
and Ferdinand 
younger brother, Prince Carl-Anton, was spoken of, be 
cause Carol, the crown prince’s son, was only five year 
old at the time and the king was well on in ye: 

My father was as worried as when one of us was 
and kept repeating, ‘“‘A foreign dynasty is a delicate 
plant’’—a phrase that remained in my mind and helped 
to create the picture of this uprooted man as delicate 





certain of those rare uprooted flowers he afterwar 
taught me to know. 
For more than a month our life, one might say, hung 





on his, and in the children’s play room we pra} 
him mornings and evenings, so when he got well we 
almost burst with thanksgiving, believing that our 
prayers had saved him. 

He was months convalescing, and when summer came 
he was carried cautiously from Bukharest to Sinaia, and 
it was there that I saw him for the first time, on the road 


that bordered the enchanted meadow. He passed in a 


carriage, pale and haggard, his face old with suffering. 

His cap was jammed over his ears, but could not hide |} 

baldness. He had also grown a beard, and altogether it 

was despairing to look at him. Suzanne would never 

have recognized her ideal. Prince Ferdinand was to 
live, but the young man of the handsome photogr 
left this world forever. 

I tried to persuade myself that I would again see him 





he was in the photograph, once he was cured, and I tried 
to believe that if he shaved 
I would again find the look of youth. I caught cold that 
autumn and remained late at Sinaia. 

The doctor who took care of me was one of the 


if that beard disappeared 


cians of the court and he gave us the news from the castle 
One day I made so bold as to tell him that we childrer 
were going to sign a petition to ask Prince Ferdinand 
shave his beard. 

The next day the physician said to me, “ 


nand has commissioned me to tell you that if he 9 
his beard grow it Is because he wants to resemble those 
ancient Rumanian princes who are shown with beard 
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King F* 


and I had come for the Easter Not Born to be a King 





hanks to the intimacy that wherever he went, t Lv vays | re mt ectacle 



















Lo — a comes of living on the sam« of their nretent : . itter. to see the pantie een 
King Ferdinand of Rumania, in an Interesting Pose, Sits for boat and making excursior their meannesse their egotisn n le ? 1 time 
Giuseppe Garzia, an Italian Artist together, he made a friend of worse by I preser flended er 
me. My mother and my sist« from the ugline the sentiment to wh pre 
the frescoes of the churches.’ This explanation flat- who was five years older than me, were also in the party gave birt! le was not made to he t 





tered my patriotism, and I renounced forever Suzanne’s which surrounded the prince and princess on their 
y } I I 
ideal. yacht, but he did not attach himself to them. He 


















































To the exaggerating vision of childhood the convalescent picked me, the child. 
Pr nce Fe ra 


cially to suffer. I was too young even to suspect what I he was extraordinarily and incurably shy, and the 


inand was a victim. He was singled out spe- I did not realize it at that time, of course, bu 





learned with time—that he was our victim. I did not presence of a child was a godsend to him. I was 
know that to create something upon this somber earth it certainly the only human being on board whom he 
is invariably and stupidly necessary to have a human did not dread to meet. This fear of other peopl 
sacrifice. But to arrive at the point of understanding this was a real calamity for a man in his position, bu 
slowly tortured man, this sacrifice often without greatness, it was irreparable. It was due to an unconscious 


) 


took me many year I did not discover easily what superiority of feeling before people no longer c} 





las ever realized. I hesitated often before dren, added to a heart too humble to conceive 
fugitive impressions, and then before the agonizing certi- where lay the difference. It made of him a deey 


hardly anyone 


tude, the last consequences of which horrified me. isolated man. 
Anyone who does not suffer from this excess o 
A Mask of Superiority timidity cannot imagine what a drama it is 
timid one to be called upon to make daily gestures 
] OFTEN hesitated, in pity, to believe that he must drink of authority and to take the position of priority 
the bitter cup and then again another bitter cup that in which rank commands. I am certainly not exag 


¢ 


¢ : 
or the 


our country our times might accomplish theirtask. Andin  gerating in saying that for this friend of shadow 
mad youth it is difficult to believe that you are walking, and silence, for this modest man, to pass before 
looking at books, smoking cigarettes, learning botany, women, to walk always ahead of the old men, to be 
dining and joking with someone who will be, and in fact served before his guests, to hear himself always 


already is, the person who will be the human sacrifice. addressed Monseigneur, Your Royal Highne 





Prince Carol and His Wife, Princess Heiene 














King Ferdinand and Queen Marie Entering the Cemetery Val du Patre at Soultzmatt, Alsace, Where Many 
of the Rumanian War Dead are Buried 





Continued on Page 149 
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LOVE IS Al IDRIEAIDIFUIL TENG 


ert ¢ e Lupus noted a wide patch 
oO , Y brushwood waiting to receive him, 


nesnes as Tes gnedly as he could, 


“ t any pair of boots, and as a recep- 
A ots unpacked that morning from the 
t ! ple t 1e paper, it seemed too bad. 
and thundered when his nose 
od. Retreating ten feet, the image 
ed e thundered at the sun and the 
ens a nything in his view, and then came at the 
tiny horns lowered and his eyes shut. 
imb animal,’ said Mr. Van Eck. ‘*‘ Dumber’n 
i 
i some trailers from a brown wrist, ate a 
c<amine his boots. He beamed. 
R é nenow 
\V t ! Nie Or he dull 
ee 
Gee, pop! Looky! Nota mark 
oO m'! j 
lis father spat in the direction of | 
Alkibiades and drowsily said, *‘ You 
You been on this place 
en ye ar two months 
t got sense enough to 
bull alone. You're ali 
t with hosses nobody better 


but you ain’t got any sense about 


Ci e. I gues t our Injun blood. 
A cow 1 of to ‘lized for you 
to handle Git out of them bushes. 
You'll spoil all the berries on us.” 
Hie shifted the brassbound end of 
I wooden le y and looked wearily 


at Alkibiades through smoke of his 


tte, then concluded, ‘For an 

old bull, he’s got the hell of a lot of 
fe in hit 

Mary said fretfully, behind her 

} ind, ‘‘What on earth are you 

doing, Lupus? .Do take that rasp- 

bye off your left ear and get up! 

fere’s a letter for you, Sitting Bull.” 


Mr. Van Eck’s eyes flashed be- 


their lids and his black lashes 


ed. He spat twice, warning his 
ot to say a word about Alki- 
ides, and then purred to Mary, 
i Red. 
O} iid Lupus, full of diplom- 
‘Did the mail come, honey?” 





It has a habit of comir g at nine 


dearest,” his wife stated, 





ooking at Alkibiades. This animal 


was now paw ind waft- 


ro, study- 


g the fence, which puzzled him by 
eing there After thinking for a 
y ; out tl barrier. he turned 
ttering, and walked 
( ‘ t to lear or 
| t feelin’ so good,”” Lupus 
‘ ) t raspber- 
Did 1 ge ette Red 
iM ymorrow’s 
\ j ‘ 3 W 
sin yourself until then. ——— 
\ ‘ i VW here | Saw 
eT ove the fence 
t, hor e! ' I was ten feet ahead of him!” 
‘4 over } letter, ““You dumb ape, 
what's the vod of lyin’ to a red-headed woman? You 
M feet ahead of him, boy! . . . Here 
mes Ca . . . It’s all right, Carolus. You ain’t 
( tid politely, stopping his large 
eirwhite cott hoes on the edge of the raspberry 


never displayed his emotions, he 
rely looked appreciatively at his 
t 


a DOV W one eye swollen 


uuld manage an affectionate 


d often noted that his child was 
nervously at the long lad, and 
\ { I ‘“*| was kinda scared he'd got you 


By Thomas Beer 


ILLUSTRATED BY SAUL TEPPER 


“Your dumb father,”” Mr. Van Eck purred, “is lucky 
with hosses and women, but he'll never know bulls. I see 
your eye’s still bunged shut, Carolus.” 
“Yes, sir,’ said Carolus. ‘‘ Did I get any letters, Red?” 
“Yes, two or three, stepson,’’ Mary drawled. ‘‘ Your 
girls are still faithful. Lupus Van Eck, have you 
no sense at all? I’ve been a widow once, you know.” 
“Practice makes perfect,”’ said Mr. Van Eck. 
“Nobody,” Mary snapped, “asked your opinion, Rain 
in the Face! Marrying into an Indian tribe is exciting 
and all that, but I hate being a widow!” 


“*Gee,”’ said Lupus, with admiration, “you got an awful 
good memory, pop! I'd forgotten clean all about ‘at!”’ 
“The next time I had to git him out of jail,’"’ Mr. Van 
Eck said sleepily, “was 
got into trouble in a sour old feller’s orchard on the Albany 


road, and 


when him and some other fools 


‘“Tt’s lovely to have a husband with a criminal record,” 
Mary observed, ‘‘after being a blameless parson’s widow 
I suppose it’s the Indian blood in the family. I sup 
Look out, Carolus, here comes your inamorata! Duck, or 
she'll see you!”’ 


Carolus did not turn to look up the sloping orchard 





His white trousers spun over the fence into the sma 
pasture. He became a rapid stir of white and scarlet 


fabrics across the heavy turf. 


His trousers and his gay 


jersey and his flashing shoes dwindled 





eastward toward the trees mask 





f. 4 


a Ss, pure | 
eP ‘ 


lee 





the Couveris River. The bull Alki- 


biades did not even try to start after 





this interloper. Carolus jun 
other fence and vanished into the 
woods. 

“Love is a dreadf thing,’” Mr 
year old ought to be able to gitrid 
of his women, though He’s a 
grown-up feller. Where did he git 
that eye on him?”’ 

**He ain’t said,’’ Lupus declared 


“IT guess he was 





town.” 

‘Your brains Is workin’ good, 
Lupus boy. It seems likely. 

“T think it does,” said | iIpus 
‘If he didn’t get it ir 
he’d ha’ told me about it. So I 


t 


hink he got it in a fight 

Mr. Van Eck raised a bla eyt 
brow on his amber forehead 
considered Lupus for a time HH 
then spat among the raspberries and 
purred, ‘I’m inclined to agree wit! 
you, sonny. You're probably right 
about it, boy. Good mornin’ 
Clare.” 

Miss Clare Paramore arrived 
among them brilliantly, but wit} 
dignity, in a green silk blouse. Sh« 
said without concealment “3 
thought I saw Carolus.” 

‘You're right, sis,’ Mr. Van Ex 


ssured her; ‘“‘you seen him. Bu 





had to goswimmin’. I wouldn't 
go to watch him in your shoes, be- 
‘ause he ain't got a bathin’ suit wit! 

Miss Paramore’s mere existence 
had been making Lupus thankfu 
that the Van Eck family never pro 
duced daughters, ever since her 





scholarly father brought this inver 
tion back from France three week 
ago. 

The child now put the handle of 
her ridi 
and said, ‘‘I do think that’sso fright- 
fully dull of Carolus! I 





ig crop against her chir 


I phoned him 








‘‘Some Woman's Been Shedding Anonymous Letters on Me For Weeks and —and This 


Morning it Exasperated Me Somehow’’ 


“You mustn't git excited, daughter, when this fool you 
married makes a fool of himself. I’m sixty. I’ve been 
tryin’ to keep him out of the grave for thirty-seven years 
and near two months. You've only had him on your mind 
two months. I’m scared to go to Saratoga and leave you 
to handle him, girl, because you take it so hard. When he 
was seven a yeller hoss we had come down to the river 
when he was in swimmin’. So this fool you married gits 
on the hoss bare naked and ain’t sense enough to fall off 
when it starts down the road for Albany. I chased him 
It was the first time he got in jail. 
into Howdy 


downtown. The hoss 
heaved him over the Gunns’ front fence 
Gunn’s birthday party, and Mrs. Gunn-—she died before 
you folks moved here —she gave this Lupus to the p'lice. 
They had him done up in a blanket in the jail when I got 


there. 


directly after breakfast that I'd be 
ready to ride at nine, and it’s nine 
Men are rather too awf'ly stupid, 
aren’t they?” 

Behind this child Mary pressed both white hands into 
the fiery swirls of her hair and bit her lips. But Mr. Var 
It took this 
feller Lupus here two years to git his nerve up to proposin’ 
matrimony at Mary. 
Carolus nine or ten days longer, sis, be 


Eck just said, ‘ You're right, young woman. 


You'll probably have to work on 
fore he comes to the 
point. Worst is, you got some compytition. There’s an- 
other blonde and a sorrel and a bay that’s writin’ him let- 
ters from the seashore. You ain’t but fourteen. Time 
you're twenty you'll have had to speak that piece about 
stupid a lot of times. 
I been goin’ to Saratoga races for more years 


men bein’ It’s idjyotic how dumb 
men are. 
than you ever heard of, and I've seen ladies tryin’ to mak« 
their intentions plain to us dumb men in the paddo 

on the grand stands and in the hotels, workin’ to swe 


enough to discourage 





their paint off, day in and day out. It 





TAO DEES 
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**Have You Really 
Been in Jail fo 
Much?** 





a girl. The only safe way to git a man nailed down is to 


ave him in jail and talk at him through the bars.” 

Miss Paramore ran her crop down the seam of one smart 
trouser and stirred her right boot in the hot grass, regard- 
|, lean man as if she thought he meant something 
Van 


are, spitting frequently. 


ng the tall, 


or other. The chief Eck remained a dark mask of 


volence under her st 


“You're ve she said. 


- resting 
y interesting, 


Thar ky, ma’am. I aim to please ladies.”’ 


amore was openly charmed by this admission 





ind lo him over carefully. Then her alarming blue 
eyes shifted to Lupus and she asked graciously, “‘ Have you 
really been in jail so much? Mr. Gunn was telling dad 
ind n out the time you spo led the post office, yester- 
day. We were down buying some cigarettes. Is this a nice 
iil here? I went through the jail at Toulon last year. It 
" ither mess} Are American jails nicer than French 


‘I dunno,” said Lupus. 


“‘T was awful busy in the army 


n France, sister, and I didn’t have time to look at jails. 
His father spat at a butterfly and purred, ‘ Howard 

Gur n’tever got over havin’ to phone me that Lupus 

was in jail, the day Carolus got born. I ain't, either. It’s 


an honor that ain't come my way often to have a Gunn 


He phoned out that Lupus was in jail with 


speak to me. 
his leg busted and 1% 
Lay off ‘at story!” 

“T gave the big fool twenty 
to buy some drinks and to git shaved. It ain’t 


= 
day a kid gits to be a proud father on his nineteenth 


* Aw, pop! 
Mer 


ile ssly pop went on: 








birthday, Clare. So he rode downtown an’ the next I knew 
Howdy Gunn was telephonin’ me how Lupus had rode 
his hoss through the plate-glass window to the post 
spoiled a p’liceman. It shows you what a 


The whole bill come toa 


office an’ 
curse intemperance is, sister. 
couple of hundred. The time he was in jail before that 
was when si 

Master Geoffrey Paramore appeared, coming busily 
grass and stating as he came, “ You’re to 
come home directly, Clare, because it’s time for 
your Latin! 


So dad says you're to stop making a damn 


I've had mine, and dad’s waiting. 
tisance of yourself over here and come home.” 
the her 


legs or she 


Either she would swing 


crop at 


tanned wouldn’t. 


brother’s bare 


Geoffrey strategically flattened himself against 





Mary’s white frock braced his scuffed 
sandals in the turf, awaiting trouble. His sister 
ity and told him, “‘ You're 
far too young to swear, Geoff!’ 

““You,”’ said 
You're only eighteen monfs an’ one day older’n 


to the big 


maintained her dign 


Geoffrey, ‘“‘come down off it! 





raft 





me, you fish cake! And I swum out 
at Biarritz 

It now cost Miss Paramore something to keep her 
“Do tell 
stupid, Mr. Lupus,” 


and you couldnt 


aignity solid, but she contrived to Say, 
I think he’s dread 


she walked up the orchard, her crop slanted 





Carolus 
and then 
over a green shoulder 


She also whistled. still going when 


Eck 


home stretch across the road- 


The whistle was 


she distantly rounded the red corner of the Var 


house ar d started on ner 


way into the Par 
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“You can run down to tner er, (7e€0 f Mar 
“ana te Caro that he’s safe for an hour o oO 
ae don't think he is,”’ Geoffrey objected, wriggiing ry 
fortably against } protectress because dad get ( 
up with trying to teach her Latir He most ops it 
when he’s worked ‘bout half an hour. He sa f 
an im-—-impermeable mentalit But I go t M 
Caro is, of co irse 
‘re very obliging, Geoff 
t think I am, Mrs. Lupus. I’m doing it t 
aid Geoffre Vy; ‘and I can hel; you Keep tne OO 
rds? 
I'll be delignted, old mar 
Right,”” Geoffrey 1, and set off around the sr 
pasture at a cante! 
Mr. Van Eck stood watching the kid run as though he 
were immovably considering a new colt’s pace Sur 


flowing from everywhere, swarmed on the gloss of 


black hair and made his narrow, amber 





curiously above his rippling old blue shirt, puffed by the 
wind or flattened on his ribs. 
He could 


watching his horses, 


stand so, silent and metallic, by the hour, 
his ten hired men in the stable yard, 
or his'grandson, and you never knew what the sa 
thought of anything until he spoke it drowsily out of } 


mouth. 





“So Howdy Gunn’s talkin’ about you some more, boy 

“Some more?” 

Mr. Van Eck spat. 

“Your red-headed woman's a preacher's widder, bi V. 
She may make a joke of bein’ married to one of the toug! 
Van Ecks, sonny, but it ain’t so much of a joke as she say 


S’ciety ain’t never a joke to women. Your mamma tried 
to make me respectable, 
to know about it. 
gift for it. 
git out all the silver an’ give some dinner parties 


some, once. You was too young 
I don’t seem to have no 
You better 

You look 


swell in your dinner coat, Lupus. So long as you don’t open 


She gave up. 


I’m goin’ to Saratoga tomorrow. 
£ £ 


your mouth much it won’t make no difference what you 
do. Mary an’ Carolus can gas about Rooshian novels and 
all that ‘civ’lized stuff to the folks 
from Couveris. Give three to four dinners an’ show Mary 
«da Van Eck can be, boy. Thank God I'll be in 


the sachem spat 


how civ’] 






Saratoga! 
Lupus shot a look at Mary and his glance pierced mere 


t away. The wh 





te frock 


sunlight. Pop had seen her d 


was slowly sailing past the immemorial woodpile behind 

the red brick house, and some pigeor Ss were peer- 

ing down at her bright hair from the slate roof. 

““Aw, pop! It'll be kinda tough on 

“‘Howard Gunn,” said his father, ‘‘is talkin’ 

about you.” 
It was the 


Howard Gunn 


second time he had mentioned 


inside ten minutes. Lupus 


It Was When He Chucked the Big Man Off With a Jolt in the Face That the Tiers of Sassafras 
Toppling Forward in a Green 


Liniment Descended, 





You got a good constytu 


Continued on Page 71 
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exchanges ¢ main- 
tained, with a force of 
salesmen, film inspectors 
to examine prints tor 





defects, bookers who en- 


ter the play dates, clerks, Universal City Today. In Ovalt—The Late Jules Mastbaum 
¢ nd stenogra- and Cart Laemmle 
ers. The salesmen, 


ortified with advertising matter, illustrations and pub- subscribers to the weekly trade 

facts about the new production, cover the various journals devoted to the indus- / 
territories in each field for prospective customers among try in which notice is given lq 
of forthcoming productions. : 
he theater owner undoubtedly knows what’s coming; If the salesman’s product 


the theater owners. 


or, as a rule, most of them have been circularized or are hasin the past benefited the 
exhibitor, negotiations 

will be entered into. The 

chances are that the 

seller possesses a fairly 
comprehensive knowl- 

edge as to the capacity 

of the customer to pay 

a certain stipulated price 

for rental and, as usual, 

some amount of dickering 
takes place. The final figure 

is then brought into the 
branch office by the salesman 
and given to the branch man- 
ager, who in turn mails the con- 
tract or rental price to the home 

office in New York. Ifthe rental price 

is reasonable it is approved. The initial 
showings of the picture are called first 
runs and the showings grade to second, third, 

and so on. Exhibitors pay accordingly. Distribution 
is generally on a cash basis. The theater manager pays 
a deposit upon booking a film and completes his pay- 
ment before he receives his film. Very little credit is 
allowed among exhibitors. 

The selling season usually starts about May. By 
that time the policies of the producers have been de- 
termined and the product for the ensuing year is made 
known. A national sales convention is held in some 
important center. It is attended by the home-office 
executives, district and branch managers and special 
sales representatives. These conventions last several 
days, during which time the producing organization's 
studio representative acquaints the assemblage with 





the high spots of the stories, the players, the directors 


The Remarkable Buiiding Representing the Cathe: 


drat of Notre Dame Constructed at Universal City and any novelty attractions and special points th ey 


for The Hunchback of Notre Dame" 


may possess. 


ness of Motion Pictures=By Carl Laemmle 


] National sales quotas 

are established for each 
picture. These are sub 
divided into regional or 
territorial rental obliga 
tions, which are in turn 
likewise subdivided into 





individual rental figures 
or prices, assigned for 
each and every picture 
for prospective buyers in 
the United States and 
Canada, in accordance 
with the potentialities of 
the account and the value 
of each picture as a box- 
office attraction in that 


location 


On the Road 


N THE commence- 

ment of the season 

the important first-run 
theaters in each exchange 
territory are made ac- 
quainted with the details 
of the season's forthcom- 
ing product by the dis- 
trict and branch mar 

agers, who, in acquainting 
those important theaters, 
also negotiate deals for 
the rental of the pictures 
by those exhibitors Fre- 
quently home-oftice rep- 
resentatives have a part 
in these negotiations. 

At the time that this work 
going on there are still many 
of the smaller theaters which 

have listed before them th« 
coming season’s product 
available for their use. The 
salesmen during this time 
are traveling to these ac 
counts, even though they 
may be in the remotest 
part of the country, and 
continue their work of 
selling the company's new 
products. 
Salesmen travel by auto- 
mobile in riost instances. 
There is no place too far or 
too small for them to go 
to. If it has a theater, ever 
though it be opened a few 
times a year, a salesman will 
ultimately visit it. The sales- 
man’s effort in closing deals for 
pictures in these smaller situations 
is as difficult and exacting as witl 
the largest houses in the land. In some 
instances it is even more difficult, because 


the small theater owner is not, as a rule, as we 


acquainted with the industry as is the so-called large ex 
hibitor. 
Salesmen, naturally, travel most of the time. In some 


‘al arrangement, they are 





territories, because of geographi 
out in the field six days a week and are able to get to the 

homes only on Sunday. In other territories where dis- 
tances are greater, which is usually in the more sparsely 
settled are 


for two or 


s, the salesman may be alone on the firing line 





a 






three weeks, or even longer, at a stretch, cover- 


ing the route assigned him. 





Salesmen on special assignments are away from their 


months and even longer. Some of 





homes three and 





these men travel by automobile from San Francisco to 
Seattle, and from Seattle to Salt Lake City, from Salt Lake 


> ty to Denver and from Denver back to San Francisco 





Having made this round, they work their way northward 


again, into Canada and all the way across the continent. 











—— 
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Universal City as it Started on the Back Ranch Ten Years Ago 


} 


usual run, | are | all Aside from the sales a 
Nevertheless, tl 


Salesmen of this sort are not the 
special representatives. the distribution problem of interest ar 


is one that keeps him constantly on the jump and circu- film that comes into an exchange from : 


lating over wide areas. has been shown on a screen is 


out to another theater 


thous: r feet compri 


A Rattling Good Salesman 
ami lamage, mutilatior 
oo their experiences : g, part cul ly wit! Lum lf h might 
\/ those who go off into wha call he ‘‘sticks’’ and 
solicit business from the but 
store proprietor whe operates the 
town, and who is often guided by 
sion that the salesman makes rather 
the man has to say about his company’s } 
Our men have, in recent weeks, signed 
program of pict 
thea ation of 
bitorwhno owned t 


Saturday 


operated on y 

‘ his Major occupation 
of mine foreman. They have signed 
ontracts on the Alaskan border, ir 
silver mines in the Rockies; in fact, 
anywhere the theater owner was to 
be found. 

Weeven learned recently of a sales 


man who got the attention of 
Western exhibitor through the dis 
cussion of snakes. The exhibitor 
this instance made snakes a hobby 


liked to catch them and study t 
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The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Trackless Train on its Way to the § 5S. Minnewaska, Which Took it to 
After Touring Europe the Train Will Return to Culver City, via Asia and the Pacific 


Europe. 








Sarah Bernhardt, Star of ‘‘Queen 
Elizabeth,’’ the First Feature 
Length Production Brought toa 
Americaand Distributed by Adolph 
Zukor of the Famous Feature Co, In 
Ovatl—Inside the Old Lasky Studio in 
Hollywood, Showing an Early Picture 


in the Course oj Production 


ent during 
months of a photop 
profitable t must 
ar The existence 
n two years, altho 
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i, Number 1 Motor-Car Driver to His Excel- 
he Governor, was an Indian of a dark shade, 
Chance had turned 


i Christian. For when he was young there was 
ver the land, and it was known to all the people 


, the missionaries gave you rice 




















eat. Beyond this, Joseph’s Christianity accounted for 
e but ame \ dark, lean, lugubrious man he was, 
poor pl jue, and when he donned the dark-blue 
m provided for motor-car drivers to His Excellency 
the Governor on a dark night without stars, Joseph would 
ippear altogether into the night and become part of it, 
ntil he smiled and discovered his whereabouts by his 
exe nt W te etn. 

Shee t ce brought I im to the exalted position he now 
hy Promotion gos inly by chance in that gaudy 
nd o ! e that lies at the opposite side of the Bay 
Ber There id been many a worthier man than 
é ahead of him when he commenced work as garage 
oy in the Government House garages. But one by one 
1 beer pped away, the knowledgeable and 
A YT here by cholera, there by smallpox or error 
iyment iere by a knife in the chest in the dead of 
ght, with lo ym ealous wife, as is common enough 
that gaudy land of sunshine that lies at the opposite 

e of the B of B y 
Time passed t Such a little while ago he had 
et yt rage boy, girt about the middle with 
i “ag. And again a little while, and here he was Num- 
‘ Motor-Car Driver to His Excellency the Governor, 
wit ’ erge uniform complete with cap in the Cold 
Weather, and a navy-linen uniform complete with cap for 
Hot Weather, and two cars under him, complete with 
thereto. But he alone drove the big green-and 
eam Starbeam in w h His Excellency went abroad 
His it was to take ind at the head of any place where 
r or waited. His opinions were sought 

f ther drivers to Government Official 
awyer loctors and other small 





superior mechanical knowledge, 





By Dorothy Blacks 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ROBERT E. JOHNSTON 


Open Cars Were Com: 
mon as Seeds ina 
Pomegranate, But Un: 
til Then There Had 
Been No Car Seen 
That Was Like a Rajah'’s House on Wheels, 
With Windows and Doors and Silken Blinds 


but because he was Number 1 Motor-Car Driver to His 
Excellency the Governor, and kismet is a thing all men 
must respect. 

Now Joseph loved the big green-and-cream Starbeam 
with a great love, though in truth it was rather like a bath. 
He believed that no man could clean it properly except 
himself. And he believed that for this reason fate had re- 
moved the worthier mechanics out of his way and made 
him Number 1 Motor-Car Driver in their stead. For how 
can a man believe seriously in anything except fate, in that 
gaudy 
away at any moment by cholera, smallpox, error of judg- 
ment or the knife of a jealous wife, as is customary in those 
parts? 

In the middle of a vast green compound stood the big 


land of sunshine where the worthier are nipped 


red brick and yellow stucco erection, Government House, 
into which the Governor transferred his person when he 

ghted from the Starbeam and was lost to Joseph for 
another day. What Government House was like within 
Joseph did not know, because he had never been there, but 
vaguely he pictured it to himself as a splendid place, a 
cross between the Christian’s idea of heaven and a rich 
Mohammedan’s harem—all lights and scents and soft 
cushions and music, with many mem-sahibs undressed 
about the shoulders after the manner of mem-sahibs about 
to dine. And he pictured peacocks and gaudy marigold 
flowers in profusion, and the Governor himself in gay silken 
robes after the manner of a Rajah. Ai, ai, no wonder His 
Excellency looked plump and well-liking. What a wonder- 
ful life he must lead there behind those somber green sun 
blinds that hung all day over the windows of Government 
House! 

Behind the house of the Governor came the house of the 
motor cars. Each motor car had a space to itself, with, 
over it, a like space for its driver. Wooden buildings they 
were, with a window at each end, so that in the Hot Weather 
the breeze might blow right through them. This was an 
excellent idea of the white man’s, but in practice it did not 
No man dared leave his window open, but slept 


irrespective of seasons securely corked in behind locks and 


work. 


bolts. Because for one man who has a rupee in that gaudy 





land of sunshine, there are ever two men waiting to get it 





from him. And to bury in the garden is 
not good, for a man may forget the place 
or a brother may find it before him. 
Joseph wore his savings concealed about 
his person, and was respected by all. He 
had few friends, being a taciturn and lu- 
gubrious little man not given to conversa- 
tions. And he had never loved anything 
in his life except the big green-and-cream 
motor car, which in truth wa 
a bath. At the far end of the paved yard 
lived the two-seater. This 





rather like 


was a ramshackle affair of 


some antiquity, in whicl 
the A.D.C.’s went hither 
and thither, and drove 


young ladies 
small 


hours. It was driven by 


round the 
lakes in the early 
one of the garage boys and 
cleaned by anyone wt 
the time to do it There 
was the | e-seate oper 
touring car, painted a ser 
sible buff color, with t} 
faded wistful look about it 
of a lady who has beer 
beauty in her day but 
sadly aware that her type 
has gone a little out of fashion. This car was used } 
tors and by the private secretary, and was driven by a 
Burman whom Joseph hated. A gay light-hearted fellow 
he was, forever singing, who polished up the parts that 
showed with unceasing energy, but never removed the mud 
from inside the mud guards or the backs of the wheels 
The first garage was taken up by the big green-and-cream 
Starbeam, and it was Joseph’s special charge. In it he 
drove His Excellency abroad at such times as His Ex 


lency required his person transferred from one place to 
another on business or on pleasure. A smal! union jack 
fluttered on the bonnet. It seemed to Jose ph there had 
never been a time when he did not drive this car, a figure 


of splendor, through the 
seemed to Joseph that his car was human, and that there 


streets of Rangoor 
was some wonderful bond between the two of them, and 
he was convinced that the car would not go so sweetly) 
up the great hills to Maymyo from Mandalay by any hand 
but his own. 
vappy. He did not leave mud on the mud guards a 
such portions as men did not see, after the manner of the 
Burman driver who was Number 2 Motor-Car Driver to 
His Excellency the Governor. 

He was polishing the big headlights one day, prepara- 
tory to putting the car away for the night, when the ca 
came for him. The A.D.C. would speak with him in the 
office. Joseph knew the office. 
was large and drafty, with open windows and whirring 
punkahs on the ceiling. It contained two large desks, one 
spaniel dog eternally out of breath, and many pictures of 
At the two desks sat two A.D.C.’s-—a young one 
and an old one. 

It was the young one with whom Joseph had to do. A 


full moon of 


So he cleaned it and burnished it and was 





He drew his pay there. It 


horses. 


young man with a face as round as the 
Tabaung, who always spoke to Joseph in parables, about 
one-tenth of which Joseph ever understood. For the 
4.D.C. was young and full of animal spirits and his own 
importance, through having too little work to do and get- 
ting too much admiration from the ladies, who will do 
anything for a pretty uniform in that gaudy land of sun- 
shine at the other side of the Bay of Bengal 

* Joseph, my lad, His Excellency has a new car arriving 
on the S. S. Pembrokeshire tonight. And you, Joseph, will 
go down decently appareled—and not, as sometimes, in 
negligee —and drive it up here when the coolies have fir 
ished unpacking it.” 

The older A.D.C. at the adjacent desk translated that 
wearily into disjointed Hindustani. 

‘A splendid car is this,’’ continued the young A.D.C 
““When driving it you will strike envy into the bosoms of 
For it has overhead thinguma 
Maybe the exhaust pipe 


s daughter 


all your brother drivers. 
bobs and aluminum whatnots 
is pure gold. You never know. L 





ce the king’ 





she is 





all glorious within, Joseph, and for heaven’s sake 
keep her clean!” 

Joseph touched his forehead with two fingers and said 
oO was to drive tl ar when she 


Was sne to live. 


it was very good, but w 





arrived an 


Iie 
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In future this new car will be His Excellency’s Number 

1 Motor Car It will therefore be driven by the Number | London, S. | } did not seem t e the me rt t ‘ ‘ t \r 4 
Driver—-yourself, Joseph. The present car will be handed beggars spoke So he felt cor need that el must \ | 
ijown to the Burman Number 2 Driver. The open five- asking for more pay, because when these beggars got excited t tru i t are t thir 
eater W become Number 3, for use by the A D.C.’s t nearly always meant they were ng i rm 
Ipon the iwful occasior The two-seater w eturr he said it was out of the estio ‘ at 
to the tin dump whence it came, as it was in the beginning, At the jetty this evening. . . . t 
Snow and eve! hall be, world without end, amen and Jao!” 
not before it is time. For the damned thing has ruined my Joseph went outside and wept le beat | east tw 
constitution bumping me about the roads And I do not put some mud on |} head from shee 
believe Alice would ever have refused me if I had been able little, because by denominat A ( | ’ 
to propose to her in a decent car = went on weeping, but he had to ‘ ra He handed eme ed m tne r ‘ \ 

hen Joseph said many things, touching his forehead over the green-and-cream motor car to the Burman, who ey nd ¢ a 
with the two first fingers of his right hand, to show that laughed because he was weeping, and then backed t was as the , the river at ¢ 
although he spoke in anger, his intentions were humble — carelessly into its new home ngit the while i 
and good He wept at the thought of giving up the green- to work on it wit jirt rays to tom it to ‘ \ 4 
and-cream car to the Burman who never cleaned where the station in life SET t 1 be ‘ ‘ ( 
eye of man did not see For the green-and-cream car had All the w é iressed himself to ¢ yw to the i ‘ thir 
heen his first love Noth ng had « er aroused } m out of Josep} heard the Burmar ging ¢ ; 
t lurk letharg n which he lived, before he She was ‘ ' Nun ) 

. Va Gy '-P 
ne nad ever Known O! love In her he found every H . (one | " ‘ 
. ‘ 2 . ) you are 
beauty, nor had she ever seemed to him in the least like a But 
bath She w nr ty 
R r ‘ 
, : . : Buy some mats, 
And now she was to be taken from him and given to the P was the lengt I rl ‘ 
: Or your mother-ir i eal yo 


rays were used tor otner and alien purpose 
I I Oram] a tiger? 


Joseph protested with all his heart. His love of the ' da 


———— eee 
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Ly Starbeam was rivaled only by his hatred for anything new, ala I 3 b p99 gauge i er-mounted Lhere t 
i> s customary in that gaudy land of sunshine, where all t ent ttle ilso y , 
it that a man asks of fate is that « ything shall go on the Joseph went, his heart heavy within him, for he w n edn ' use H Exceller \ tin 
} same as it Was yesterday parting from his first love Its engine would sing throug to time to regara ! wn features w! 
' ‘Let the Burman take on this new car and leave me the the Hot Days and through the Cold Weather, but neve Joseph examined all t and then stood he } 
white one,”” pleaded Joseph again for him wa peechle ind all gore that e¢ é r 
‘You won't say that when you've seen it, my lad,’ mur- So he came to the jetty, where in the darl ose heat of peculiar to the darker shade of Indian w} et 
( mured the older A.D.C. from among his files But the the Customs shed all set about with packing cases, the ove, ptomaine pr ming or lea 
K\ young A.D.C. was thinking of luncheon and the girl he coolies were sweating and spitting over the unpacking of He drove her slow th igh the er ‘ treet 
was driving out to Mingladon that afternoon And in any the new car. Joseph sat upon a packing case and watched to Government Hous« People gathered ir ttle not 


| ise he did not ur derstand the half of what Joseph said, them, devoid of nope { por the packing case was wr t Continued on Page 


f 
i 





i it to 


What Government House Was Like Within Joseph Did Not Know, Because He Had Never Been There, But Vaguely He Pictured 
Himself as a Splendid Place, a Cross Between the ¢ hristian’s Idea of Heaven and a Rich Mohammedan’s Harem 


ge ae 
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HERE is probably,” said George, who is a 
thinker-—‘‘there is probably not enough 
poison in the United States to do anything 


worse to that condemned dog than to give him a 
slight attack of indigestion.” 

We were, at the moment, discussing Elmer, the boar 
hound, undisputed property of Carla Gordon, of Port 
Haven, Westchester County, New York State. 

I admitted. 


*So,”’ said George, ‘‘ir as much as he cannot be poisoned, 


Through the middle of the heart,”’ I agreed. 
Immediately,” George added, thinking of Carla’s old 


‘With a cannon,” I said brightly. “‘There is no use 
ting Eimer with anything smaller than a cannon.” 
There ensued a slight pause during which George plunged 
mself into what passes with him as thought. ‘‘Where 

“he ir quired 
Where would I get a cannon? That is strictly your 


flair, m id. You will attend to the details.” 
Not me George said querulously. ‘“‘This is your 
*No!” I shouted, and we fell at once into acrimonious 


rgument, one of the many that have finally broken up 





ent friendship. The conversation occurred months 
d months ago. George and I still speak, but the jolly 
i t g 

The trouble began over a girl, and the girl was Carla, 
f We hester Gordons. Carla is willowy, blond, 
‘ 1 ene in her manner, a tyrant in her home and 
times a arming as the movie actress that people 

iWwa i ng 
(i 1 niet c nN a week-end 
eing ¢ } vastern time; 
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He Begged Carla to Marry Him and She Refused Him in Her Friendly Way 


By FRANK CONDON 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


GEORGE E. 


“‘T have finally discovered the right girl,’ he said while 
we were dressing for dinner. “‘That girl in the pink dress 
is the future Mrs. George Wilson.” 

‘How come?” 

“I saw her first. In my whole life, I have never en- 
countered a more delightful human being. Keep your 
hands off.”’ 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you,” said George, pulling viciously at his tie. 
“T observed you staring at her this afternoon. Remember 
that from now on, when you stare, you are staring at my 
future wife.” 

I looked at him scornfully. “Tf you're ever climbing a 
tree,’ I said, “‘and a squirrel gets you all alone on a 
limb 

“I’m warning you,” said he. 

“Iending this somewhat ridiculous conversation,” I re- 
marked coldly, “it may interest you to know that I have 
already asked Miss Gordon to marry me.’ 

George looked aghast, which is a simple matter for him. 
He was born partly aghast. ‘‘ You what?” he shouted. 

“You heard me!” 

‘You proposed marriage to that lovely girl?”’ 

“3 da.” 

“What did she say?”’ 

“Her reply,” I said reverently, “‘is nothing to discuss 


with strangers.” 
“Well, strike me blind!” 
exhibitions of bad taste!”’ 


said George. ‘Of all the silly 


“That's enough,” I remarked, and I con 





1 
wave of the coolness that is now so regretted by our fri 


WOLFE 
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Of course, George and I have been around to 
gether for centuries. We went to high school side 
by side and battled our way on and up to man 
hood’s estate hand in hand. Together we fought 
and together we bled. Girls came between us at 
times and made trouble, but always these rifts were tem- 
porary. Carla Gordon was the rock that split us amain, 
and in no time at all we detested the sight of each other 

I found it virtually impossible to drop in at the Gordons’ 
of an evening without discovering George telling Cz 
what he thought. Sam Gordon, the father, was introduce: 
to both of us, and his manner indicated that if the thing 
had never happened, he would still be able to eat and sleep. 








I regard myself as an artist and I do some good things 
in oil and water colors, selling the best of them. Sam 
Gordon stated in so many words that he didn’t give a full 
damn for artists. This saddened me until I found out 
what he thought about George. George is a business man, 
with an office somewhere in easy reach of the Cherry 
Haven Golf Club; and Sam, who is a real business man, 
declared that if George was a business man, then he, Sam, 
was a three-toed ai. In brief, Carla’s old gentleman sur 
veyed us coolly, which made not the slightest difference as 
long as Carla bathed us in the refulgence of her ange! 
smile. 

I proposed twelve times and came off without a win. 

‘I like you,” Carla said gently. ‘‘ You have a nice way 
with you, Henry, but you are really too young to marry 
Besides, you must settle down and begin making a living 
at something.”’ 

“I’m doing that now,” I said indignantly 

“True, you have your art,”’ she smiled; ‘‘and after that 
phase has passed, you will select your right career.” 

**All of which means that I am being rejected?”’ 

“No,” she said, “‘not entirely.” 


‘Is there any danger of your marrying Geo 
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tter to let George 


“2 be re 
and I de 


This frightfully 


ded to walk part of the way home 


unsatisfactory state of affairs remained 
unchanged during the summer. George attended busi- 
ssfromr and spent the rest of the t 


Git orge W i 
The general bleakne he situation was 
for mpromptu party I gave George 


We « 


The play was over and we bumped ir 


sponsible ar 


I ne 


in a theater lobby. 


gave me ver knew whi ‘ollided accidentally 


the crowd. 
“Hello,” I said shortly. 
’** he asked, and I could tel 


a 


“How are you ) 
that the state of my health meant little 

‘Fine,”’ I said, €odging the truth, for I was extremely 
dismal, and had been made even more so by the musical 
comedy just ended. 

‘What,’ 


about a small snifter?’ 


“It could de 


George inquired gloomily, “‘would you thi 


desired 


I ret irned, not that I 
urely out of the depths of my 


» no harm,” 


George murmured, | Ing the 


into 


and 
main 


Follow me,” way; 
sently swung a the 


of s} 
atch and were able to gaze at each other without wincing 


We couple 


It must have been about eleven o'clock of a 


stariess 
ght when this meeting took place, quite early by daylight- 
How long we remained in the snifter 
and the 
never will. 
photographs of Carla and himself 
d I cheered him up with snap- 


Ing time 
discussing the general hellishness of life 


ition of woman, I do not know and 


fort} 


rreso 
George brought 
ac: 


shots of Carla and me on the 


a strong, robust fellow, George went com- 


inst a sedan an 
front lawn. 

pletely to pieces about the time the man requested us to 
| instant I could do nothing with him. 
Broadway, 


ave, and from that 


I am not too fussy, but I hate to walk about 





ghted street, with 


a { na erving 
aC y ‘ 


About four o'clock in the mornir 


ou 


3:30— we emerged from a hi 


, 

gianced about us 

Cit despite 
, pit 


th 
i { 


street seemed to 


Yonkers 


nim, 


Ip} 
There we met 
peing forced 

form this simple act 
George asked, giving Mr 


that New York 


wretches pictured in the 


‘Har you? 


t 


) to demonstrate people 


id-hearted Wester 
papers 

It anced that Mr. Winnie 
was going somewhere with his moving 
tall, thir 
companied 
the 
‘You want to see a dog? 


was in excellent healt! 


which Was 


We 


Hours wore on, 


van, 


, inclosed vehicle propelled by a motor 
him without comment 


wher dawn came he turned suddenly confidentia 


* he demanded 


‘‘Where is a dog?”’ George asked in surprise, and I also 
indicated my disbelief that there was a dog anywhere 

‘Inside,”’ said Mr. Winnie, motioning downward 

‘“You mean to say we’ve been toting a dog around a 
this time,”’ George asked, “‘and you didn’t tell us about it 

“TI forgot him,” explained Mr. Winnie, who was a pow 
erful, red-faced man with hair on his arms and given, 
he said, to forgetting. He immediately halted the van and 
descended, pried open the back door and perceived 

In fact 

few people have even seen pictures of a larger dog. He 
was standing unhappily upon his thick and knobby legs 


leaning against the side of the van, and he seemed annoyed. 


as 


we 
within the largest male dog anyone has ever seen. 


He was a gray dog, with splashes of tan and large eloquent 
eyes like a cow’s, and when he sat down, he folded up i 
several places like a concertina. 
“Mr. Winnie,” we said admiringly, 
showed us a dog. How much does he weigh? 
“Oh, eight or nine hundred pounds,” replied 
‘*I dunno how much he weighs.” 
George asked politely. 


‘you certain! 


>? 


Winnie. 


“*Is he yours?” 


* Bea 
& a> 


I Proposed Twelve Times and Came Off Without a Win 
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Sometimes a more 


ieved if the 


en the subject 


stomaryv s Irround- 
engaged in his 
XQ 


© it is that some of my sitters pose at 


rtfies Chis frequently makes the prob 


y difficult, but it has compen 


it I i been commissioned to make 


Wilson. Pref 





t , they were 
ance drawings would suffice. 


der agreeable circumstances and 


1 not have difficulty in arranging for sit 


rativea irance therefore, | went to the 


iw Mr. Tumulty, who agreed with me 


would be a simple matter to make an 

I ted States had just entered the war 

pointmne Mr. Tumulty came out from 
office to tell me that Mr. Wilson 
olely on the ground that he had 
; + ‘F ++ 

é e ele 


hat he would pose for 
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At that moment it appeared quite possible that the 
war might lap over into the next century. As it hap- 
pened, Admiral Grayson was in the office during my 
call on Mr. Tumulty, and I appealed to him for help. 
It occurred to me that the President might be going 
out for a round of golf, and I suggested to Grayson 
that I might accompany him and make as much of a 
sketch as I could catch following him around the course. 

‘*Ah,”’ said Grayson, ‘I know something better than 
that. Weare going to the ball game this afternoon and 
you shall go with us. The President need know noth 
ing about it officially.’ 

So Grayson and I, armed with three large illustra 
tion boards and a box of charcoal, betook ourselves to 

the ball park shortly before the hour of the President’s 
arrival and waited at the Royal Box. When the presidential 
party appeared, Mrs. Wilson spoke very nicely to Grayson 
and myself, but the President ignored me utterly. Grayson 
put me in the chair to the right of the President and he 
himself sat directly in front and slightly below Mr. Wilson. 
Mrs. Wilson sat on his left. 


The Presidential Conscience Appeased 


AS SOON as the President’s attention was fixed on the 
4 game I began, holding the illustration boards in front of 
me, and soon had a drawing from that point of view. The 
familiar saturnine profile turned so far but no farther. As 
the game progressed, now and again the famous Wilsonian 
scowl would overcast the presidential countenance, but in 
the main the mood was more genial than otherwise 

Mrs. Wilson, charming and gracious as usual, chatted 
across the shirt front of her distinguished husband. Wher 
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I finished the first sketch I sug 
gested that I change to the seat 
on the other side of my sitter 
The exchange was made. I was praying that the game 
would continue to be an interesting one. Still, I was as 
invisible as thin air to the President. I made a suggestion 
apparently to the umpire that the President’s hat might 
be removed. Off came the hat and a second sketch was 
made. 

Just when the crowd was applauding a brilliant pl 
suggested to Grayson that he and I change seats. Gray 





willingly complied. And sitting astride the chair directly 
in front of Mr. Wilson, leaning the illustration board 


against the back of the chair, I succeeded in getting a char- 





acteristic and amusing front view. 

Gazing calmly over my head at the diamond, the Presi- 
dent remained oblivious of my presence, chatting with 
Mrs. Wilson and Grayson about the game and occasion- 
ally nodding at people In neighboring boxes. Never once 
did he meet my eye, and never once during that sixteen- 
inning game did he give the slightest evidence that he was 
conscious of my presence or! of what I was doing 

Thus was a presidential conscience appeased and three 
pictures — plus several little remarks were made, despite 
the official edict that had gone forth. 

It was in the fall of 1919. Throughout a certain fore 
noon I had been painting a portrait of Senator Harding 
Then we left his office and went down to the Senate lunc! 
room to eat. Senator McCormick joined us and we wert 
having an amusing hour, when in popped William Jer 
nings Bryan straight from the West. 

I had not seen Mr. Bryan for eleven years, but in the 
old days [ had made many a sketch of him at Democrati« 


National Conventions, dating back to the earlier ones of 


nis Care¢ when I f tongue had resounded iy 
t 
tne i 
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names and faces of any public man with whom I eve 
came n contact. Roose s mem¢ “ good, hut 
Bryan's was two sizes rt time he wa i 
straight up to our table and said, “‘ Hello, Chase; what 
are you doing down nere 
‘I came down to make a painting of the next Pre 
dent of the United States,’’ I replied f 
‘*When do you want me to pose for it?’’ said Bryan. ‘ 
And that was a good line. We all laughed. 
‘Not this time,”’ said I 
“Why not?” said Bryar ‘ 
‘“*Well,”’ said I, “I think the trouble may have some- 
thing to do with your politi What are you now, ' t 
anyhow?” ' ‘ 
Dog Days in the Studio tw 
RYAN bridled a bit, and evidently was thinking 
) seriously as he remarked, ‘‘ Well, for many years | tiff Ir 
have been more or less connected with the Democrat ‘ ta 
party 
‘“*More or less’ is good,”’ said I; and we laughed g n ne R 


again. 
‘I can pose for you this af 


“No, not this afternoor I’m makir g a portrait o 


ternoon,’’ Bryan said. 
f 
Senator Harding.”’ 
‘Then how about tomorrow morning 
“I’m going back to New York on the ten-o'clock 
train,’ I parried. 
‘‘What hotel are you stopping at?’ 








“The Raleigh.” 5 gethe ‘ egat 
“Well, what if I get over there at eight o'clock?” { ’ Rut or 
““No,”’ I said, ‘“‘you’d have to get there at seven ied the ptair 
‘All right,’’ said he, “I'll be there at seven then that the palintheworld 
is, if I can eat breakfast while you're doing it.” Up came the ears and a 
‘“‘Couldn’t think of it,” Llaughed. ‘‘I’d have to paint gyestior mile crept 
your mouth closed for a portrait.” to the corne of the 
ward the end of t} 
ry two newspape 
photos f who had 
heard that R Tin Tir 
Wa t y rf po 
trait t ed at so the 
tos I nim Ww ‘ 





‘No,” said Bryan slowly ‘the romance is st posing. At the ! | I rm the 
going on.” And that is the prettiest line I ever first time showed nervousne nd eve er. Captair 
heard him utter Duncan reasoned with him and the grow bsided. Ther 

Rin Tin Tin deserved to have his portrait painted the captain explained that Rin Tin Tin, from the time that 
His owner thought so and it seemed that Rin Tir he was found at the age of fou together with | 
Tin liked the idea He has the characterist mother, brother and ste na ade ted trenc} 1 tne 
necessary for a good masculine portrait dignity, Hindenburg Line, had alw ed i pal with the mar 
a thoughtful expression, individuality and the ap who found him Capta Yuncar n that he had 
pearance of accomplishment never had cause to be afraid of anything of any! 

By appointment he came to the studio at ter Continued on Page 81 
o'clock. He walked in majestically, surveyed the 
premises with a satished air and age ied ft 


would pose in a reclining posture on the Chinese 
We reasoned with him, and he fina V a 


to our suggestion that he take a seat Ina 





French chair in front of a beautiful damask 
ground. Hesaid plainly then, “I’mall ready 
not begin?’’ So I pushed the easel close 


model stand to make conversation easy 
Capt. Lee Duncan, whom Rin Tin Tin permits t 


his forty-dollar-a-day suite at the Roosevelt Hotel 


beside me and took part in the chat I asked the 
Next morning, he would mind looking a little to his right, dire 
promptly at seven, Captain Duncan. He accepted the suggestion so su 












I was roused by a and with such apparent pleasure that I wa 
knock and the ap little jolted 
pearance of Mr. Bryan. Clad in pajamas, I went to work, Captain Duncan, in the course of the conversa 
and the picture was finished in time for me to make that tion, reminisced about some of the remarkable 
ten-o’clock trair While we were working I had a good feats that Rin Tin Tin has pulled off for the 
deal of fun with Mr. Bryar In his long adventurous movies, and the sitter’s eyes showed understand 
he had grown well accustomed to banter, which, in ing and satisfaction. After we had been at worl 
at least, he never resented for half an hour I decided that I would like to show 
r instance, I said, ** Mr. Bryan, why do you wear your’ the dog’s beautiful tongue This suggestion was 
hair in that funny way over the ears?”’ evidently not in keeping with Rin Tin Tin’s idea 
Well,”’ he replied, ‘‘there’s a romance connected with of the dignity which he wished his portrait to 
that.”’ possess He seemed to have made up |} mir 
‘*T never would have guessed it. What is the romance < that this was an occasion for a osed moutl! 
I asked The captain had a bright idea “Suppose we 
“You see iid he while I v yurting Mrs. Bryar give the sitter a rest 
she objected to the way my ¢ tood out and so I let This rest period was certa inlike ar 
the hair grow to cover them.” period of any other of my patror It consist 
‘“*And now that vou've caught the street ir,”’ said I, a violent game of baseba part pated in by R 
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‘‘Just Walk About Slowly. 


.E Roger Arnold was 
a bachelor. Indeed, he had 























Pe never, to the best of | ; knowledge, 
n love But thirty-nine is a golden 
lor. Safely behind him are 
vers of early youth. The hour has not 
a man catches up with his own limi- 
omes to the conclusion that the human race 
? ind cultivates a determined optimism. 
rn ne a | helor—can afford to 
els with sad endings; he can bear to sit in solitude 
I re. For he is still a secret romantic; 
eves that thing happen just around the 
I Roger Arnc vas on the whole a fairly contented 
t of his blessed state. He had 
| t te under the most favorable aus- 
‘ into a family that had tran- 
f lth honors for several generations 
3 d escaped both financial difficulties 
e t i new pers. Their houses in and about 
vw Ye were impressive without being ostentatious; 
ocial position was good without being burdensome. 
ded down to Roger Arnold a well-balanced mind 
a good international banking business which he 
sufficier teresting, a fine collection of Early 
i ture along with the taste to enjoy it--anda 
Po y it was the tradition that was to be blamed for 
lited with, : rding to the point of view— Roger 
Arnold's single state. Several generations of male Arnolds 
ighed ata t ipon a vague family belief to the 
t that early r was peculiarly unwise for an 
Arnold. Roger himself made tight of the tradition, but he 
een brought up by two bachelor uncles—his mother 
ed whe was eight, his father a few years later—and 
ere was no doubt their influence had been on the side of 
ffairs of the heart. But his cousin Geraldine 
bachelorhood to the fact that, in spite of 
helor uncles, poor old Roger in his early twenties 
emotiona y ratner on the wrong foot 
During ! t year ir ollege he had met a girl with 
most ar ngly beautiful blue-black hair. From the 


FTELvVv Es TRATED BY 


DONALD TE 


moment he set eyes upon that hair he longed to bury his face 
it. But when he had done so once or twice the spell was 
broken. He never quite understood what happened, but 
idenly he acutely disliked that girl. She depressed him 
horribly. 

In fact she threw him off girls for quite a long time. In 
the rebound from her he got himself engaged to an ash- 
blond girl, but fortunately for them both, one night at the 
opera they quarreled, she taking Parsifal seriously, and he 
nsisting it was just good hokum set to fine music. She 
» happy with a cynical man, 








cried, said she could n 
and gave him back his ring. 

After that he felt very grateful for his two escapes, and 
ng as 
love. Perhaps it was merely a sort of seizure induced by 
the eating of some psychic loco weed which deprived a man 
of common sense, dignity and freedom. Or perhaps there 
was something wrong with himself, some poverty of emo- 
tion. At any rate, he knew that whatever it was, he had 


never experienced it; he had never been in love 


yet a trifle sad. For perhaps there was no such thi 








But somewhere deep down among his unacknowledged 
thoughts he knew that he was merely marking time. 
Sometime undoubtedly the miracle—if there was a mir- 
acle—would happen to him. And in the meantime he was 
not at all unhappy. He lived in thoroughly comfortable 
bachelor quarters in New York; during the summer he 
gave small delightful house parties at his place in West- 
chester County; he perfected his tennis and his collection 
of eighteenth-century furniture; attended intelligently to 
his inherited business; and felt rueful but not too con- 
ce ned when a few silver hairs began to show at his temples. 

Often of a late afternoon he could be seen strolling up 
Park Avenue toward home, the figure of a typical well- 
bred New Yorker, tall and spare, handling himself wit! 
casual ease in the traffic, glancing into a shop window or at 
the slim girls coming out from tea with an amused interest 
that softened the somewhat guarded eye of a New York 


bachelor. Generally he rode uptown in the Subway, } 








If the Right One is Here —Bless You, My Friend’’ 


By Grace Sartwelll Ma 


a conviction that the Subway encourage 
SOM stoicism and the democratic virtues, in wl 


he felt himself to be deficient. 





AGUE But when he really let himself gé 





the Subway at Eighth Street and, s g 
over to the Brevoort, picked up a hansom cab, having 
shamefaced passion for this form of conveyance. H: 


ways took, if possible, a certain cab drawn by a stout 

whimsical horse and driven by an old Irishman who watch« 

for him and remembered to ask how was his bror 
Although he would not have acknowledged it, what he 


really liked about this conveyance was the personal touch. 
He liked to hear above his head old Rory muttering pleas- 
antries and satiric reminders to his horse; he liked the 
mild swing up the Avenue, so close to the pedestrians « 


the sidewalk that now and then an eye met his, ofter 
} } 











asmile; he liked being remembered by the old driver. He 
would have denied it i yone had pointed out to! that 
thus he had, for the past few years, beg n 


} 


self from the disadvantages of his advan 
ginning to find it necessary to overcome a grow 
of being at times the merest trifle too much alone. 

The Arnolds had diminished, as families ] 
doing, with appalling suddenness since he was thirt 
With the exception of his cousin Geraldine, he had no n¢ 
relatives left about New York. He had a wide circle « 
friends, and it was never difficult to make up his conger 
house parties during the summer, but nevertheless there 
sometimes touched him a faint prescience of what it might 
be like when he had outgrown the golden age, when thers 
would come gaps in his friendships and lonely evenings by 
his hearth. 

It happened that, without his actuall; 
words, the beginning of some such mood as this was upor 




















putting it into 





him on an afternoon in early spring when he came around 
the corner on Eighth Street and looked for his ancier 
cabman. It cheered him up, rather, the way the old fel- 
low’s face lighted when he caught sight of him, and th« 
licitude with which he offered a rug for his knees. It was 


soll 





five o'clock of a raw, cold afternoon. He knew he should 
not have taken a hansom cab in such weather, for he had 
been chilly all afternoon, and as he approached his own 


street he hoped that Conger, his manservant, would not 
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i } appen to look out o}f t! window as he drove ip For pencil, and involuntarily he aught ind stealing tow ‘ r 
(Conger was tyrannical; if he knew his master was coming his handkerchief He liked a rose-leaf neatne ‘ t i waite 
‘ wn with a cold and had ridden all the way uptown in an omplexior Waite " 
open cab, he would wither him with one look and try to ‘No,”’ she sighed This t linner t} | t t she made m thir r 
t him to bed Society She had a quite ‘ vie 
So he bade old | y let him out at the corner ( Rea He le ght f 
ow in the air, sir,”’ said Rory, “‘in spite o’ thin sit mous lethargy anchored him there. 1 oded light ; " mu 
; the Park. I hope ye don’t mean to go out tonight, sir?’ him a homy feeling. He did not care for red hair, but t od walkout ait eee 
“That's exactly what I’ve got to do, Rory,” replied y woman was nice he was peacefu a eramn 9 , ' a . the 
i Roger, feeling for his latchkey. “I’ve adinner on tonight, earrings. And how efficient she wa he ng off all th 
and I'd rather stay home by the fire.” dizzy names. Surely there were not so many poets in the 
At the door of his house he stopped and looked up at the world? She looked up again from her ta 
sky. It was certainly going to be a dismal evening. Was “IT rather think the dinner you're bound for low! I 
f nere any decent way he could get out of that dinner to the corridor,”’ she said Men have been going past here { tw ta i ‘ V it deiig rT \ 
t South American ambassador? Unfortunately he was tobe some time. They look like the kind of men who would ¢ i aes ‘ tlle Elin teal Saeiaill tha 
chairman of the occasion; there were certain international to dinners to ambassadors tnoughnt t gnting poet 
banking problems coming up, and reluctantly he decided ‘Thank you,” he sighed. But a reluctance to move wa nieasant senss tts , a ait oe li 
\ there was no stopping at home for him that night upon him. He looked dreamily between the velvet cu Moreove , ted ple I} ( 
i Afterward he remembered with awe how near > came tains at the flowers and pink light Poets seem to do 10 Nia i t ol r ‘ eve 
to missing the most momentous evening of his life. He themselves rather well,” he murmured Are you Behind hin ‘ 
ooked at the fire in his bedroom, at his dressing gown laid poet es t it th t t Wa ‘ j 4 hing 
out on the bed. There was a new novel on his table, and “Oh, gracious, no! I'm a secretary I organize the might happen in it fe might lie a t va 
| the Marlowe Galleries had sent down a Queen Anne dinners and keep them from fighting when I car ifter twenty ye e Rip Van Winkle 
guéridon for him to gloat over. What a thoroughly com- ““You don’t mean to tell me poets fight There were innut ible d yn ¢ 
fortable, sat sfying evening he could have at home! “Something fierce,”’ she replied briefly, and then imme wed. each one more n terious t t ast He cor 
4}} “I’m certainly getting old.” diately left him His wistful gaze followed her as she templated them one aft inother wit ‘ ittentior 
{ The thought raised its unattractive head for perhapsthe skimmed into the banquet ha She was slender and How remarkal Oh at fn | eeeeiaiads on aw 
VY first time in his life Involuntarily he looked at himself in graceful, and it seemed to Arnold in his dreamy state moment of the enormou , natior sed , And 
/ the nearest mirror. | ndoubtedly t hote when \ ame to 
j there was a certain something in think about it . red 
] his eyes that he had seen in the >r'went ‘ ‘ meee 
eyes of bachelors when off guard, : ed , _ 
a sort of questioning look, as if As gy ul 
( n spite of themselves a doubt eleva ’ ‘ and 
had creptin — adoubt of their own ) Of ‘ ons 
self-sufliciency £ I gree k 
* As soon as he had caught this e another, preter ‘ 
hadow in his own eye he threw Sudde . : ount 
] back his shoulders, drew in his e felt moved to g wit! 
i stomach and assumed a more poet ioting He ad neve 
animated expression “Funny, een given to tl , dive 
what rot a fellow thinks of when the wis ' 
he’s got a cold in his head A hot 1 t t empt ) | t 
} bath and a cold shower, that’s illed , gy poetry , 
what I need. Then a wink of » desert nd might. And 
sleep —and I'll beasright as rain.” e paced the y prune ‘ 
i Nevertheless, later when he erspective he began to mutt 
( stepped into the elevator of the wit appro} g ires 
' hotel where the ambassadorial 
Fi dinner was being held, he felt de- . ’ 
| cidedly queer. The furs and white Righ ; st did 
i shirt fronts and earrings and “in 
if rouged lips that surrounded him 
ii r vator had a tendency to "he tw ‘ his lip 
{ a rred and distressing move- by this time he had reached 
He ment, as if everyone were making the foot o e st ind de 
ii violent gestures. He wished ending it w i 
women wouldn't use perfumery yree! t m4 O it 
m) and chatter at one another down to be more a ate, they had 
i the back O! his neck He wished yme to a star nm t yurt 
their earrings wouldn’t click when tair from t ! He knew 
Di they talked | they had come t i stand t 
i Absently he stepped out of the of sheer ama é yr eve 
i elevator and then d scovered he terrol! he Ni A eanit 
‘ was not certain whether this was forward, staring dow t ’ 
' the right floor or not Two or Reluctant } i i eve 
Dy three festive-looking couples glim- traveled upw i 
if mered in the distance and he Long afterward the pecu 
Tf followed them, only to have them f this ! ke Y, 
4 disappear behind a closed door. k to hit H 1 
{ Listlessly he rounded another cor- describe it to hir is being 
| ner At the end of this corridor one of t ‘ ints of | 
} he now saw there was a wide n wi the t ‘ e ha 
. velvet-draped doorway beyond iid or done see » dup ite 
which gleamed shaded lights and some othe nstant ar «off 
' white tablecloths. space and time i i iss 
4 At one side of the doorway was sation had it egir » the i} 
asmall table behind which, under stant his eves 
f a hooded light, a young woman blue-green satir pp But 
i bent over a long typewritten list reached its clin ‘ rent 
} of names. He bespoke her po- when | raze N ng, d 
litely — was this the dinner to the yvered that t g 
South American ambassador? hair 
' She looked up from her task of It t 
checking off names. She would t t f 
f have been, he saw at once, a quite Ar ‘ tv é 
attractive young person had she ‘ tang f whit 
} not had red hair and a singularl) Roger Arr 
1 cool and collected eye. She was iste ‘ mise enew 
dressed in a conservatively smart st 
black evening frock, but unfor t ‘ t 
tunately she had already s ghtly ‘I'm All Right Now,’’ He Smiled. ‘‘A Touch of Dizziness. For a Moment l Sau ene to I i 2 seer 
Things, Rather I Hope lI Didn't Frighten You?"’ Continued on Page 120 
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{ n of Boston capital by elf becoming capital At any rate, it 
it bears the in- By Irlloyel WY, Parsons is clear that the forces which yest rday were com 
tion, An Enemy to Enthusiasm. It wa batants bent on destroying each other have largely 

those days to be pos- abandoned their militant attitudes and are focusing 








1 t 


of rapturous feel- a = their eyes on ideals that are identical. In 1866 it cost 
stray from beaten re $100 to cable twenty words to Europe Today 
twenty-word message to London costs only one dol 
ne that the old Madison Cot- v 4 This typifies what mechanical improvement 
in New York, posted its i ) for humanity in hundreds of fields. The 
E cost us more now than in the past are mainly the tasks 
performed by human hands. The wages of servants 
have doubled, but there is far less necessity for em 
ploying such help 
It is true we are using methods and materials 
yet fully understood. Over in London is a unique farm 
peopled by trillions of creatures posses ed of power to 


kill millions of people f released under favorable con- 





sportation activity was the has we ditions. This farm is interested only in germs that 
Then came the canal era, im- : ier. : , either prey on human life or that might be trained to 
rie Canal. Next to follow ‘ . -¢ ’ engage in warfare on other types of germs that are the 
travel by both rail and | ¢ . a ae : ~ a. 2 re enemies of man. Back of this strange business is the 
had not become speed conscious and did - a : 5 proved fact that dead germs possess some chemical 
‘nt transfers from quaint railway romance s. oad : quality which destroys their living brethren when the 
ig sectional boats . ; . Yes two meet in the human blood stream. The scientists 
> these early citizens to get . - carrying on this research so pamper their germs that 
rs of the first railroad had to ; . 3 a few select ones placed in a glass tube filled with yel- 
some of them to ride on the trains to demonstrate ; a low broth will multiply with such rapidity that withir 
1 speed « enty-nine miles an hour was safe. ¥y ee ; a single fortnight more individual organisms will be 
ting conditions that seldom al ; e* & : | present in the tube than there are people living on the 

off suppressed human sehr”, : ae earth. 


as thrilled over Lind- : cee  . : | Uncle Sam, Manufacturer 
». In fact, no recent display : ic . j 
y exceeded that shown when the At- Pe SR ERE in the capital of our country is perhaps the 
"idged and the first cable became a proved MOTO. BY GASSON ESY OF GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, N.Y. j most amazing manufacturing establishment in the 
susiness was suspended. Men left their Measuring Street Noise in Washington, BD. C. world. We call it the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ito the streets to hear the news. ards, and it is our great public shop for i 
fired 100 guns. In New York and _ Edison foresee the tens of millions of dollars that would be experiments to improve practices and raise tl 
lls were rung for an hour to give utterance to spent to enlarge on the idea of his peep-show movie for standard of living. Someone drops into the offices 
i which he charged a nickel a look. bureau almost every hour of the day with a problem to br 
with his first electric locomotive, The plan to unite Venice with near-by districts by means solved. It may be that the question concerns some 
containing forty people or pulling of bridges and substitute the electric street car for the gon- part of a big locomotive. Or the urgent need n 
tons. The first telephone line with dola for ordinary traffic is a comparatively small thing in the elimination of the accident hazard attending 
o commercial use and people com- _ itself, but it clearly indicates how rapidly the old order is tion of a certain machine. Often the inquiry 
‘new and astonishing age.”” It passing. A few years ago the forces of labor and capital nothing more important than a piece of sealing wax or 
when a great writer ended his were massed on opposite sides of a wall that separated electric lamp. 
‘The trolley and the bicycle, the them in purpose as well asin possessions. Now the wall has At any rate, the Federal scientists here at work ma 


wer 


€ 
} 
1 





nograph and countless other in- been leveled. The labor leader has become a capitalist about 200,000 tests a year. Strange methods and ma 
art of our daily life. There isnow and the capitalist a labor leader. The banks of the unions chines are undergoing study. Some of the experiment 
and who knows but what such are competing for the fruits of ownership, and it is notat have to do with soundproof walls, the power used by 
; to come?” all impossible to believe that labor may finally conquer automobiles in overcoming wind resistance, the life of 
tires, the slipping 
properties of floor 
ings, and the dural 
ity of the paper thy 
Government emplo 
In printing money 
Nearly ever 
that the 
eer 
] fe 
ap: 
buil 
undergoin 


A Wonder Age ‘ observatior 


pected disclosures are 


= NGSTEN, t one ; madealmost daily and 
A nsidere i Pe . fe : b - the benefit to the na- 


eyond est 


Work 
is causing 
appreciatesc 
engineering 
causing us to be more 
hospitable to the 
force 
that ur 
order of chans 
leading us to ¢ 
of higher 
intellectu: 
ment, as 
away 
- + - manual lapor 
A Gasoline Steigh Invented by Frank Horner of Alaska. It Has a 22 H. P. Engine, Makes 30 Miles an Hour, (Continued on 
Carries Enough Fuel to Travel 200 Miles, and Can Go Anywhere a Dog Team Can Pull a Steigh Page 95 
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MY LIFE-By HERMINE 


HE sun poured liquid gold through ——— 
the windows of the fast-moving 
train carrying me tothe little Dutc} 
village that was destined to be my home 
It was June. On June 7, 1922, 1 had em 
barked for Holland from my home at 
Saabor in Silesia in response to an in 
tation from the master of Doorn 
fter a brief delay at Bentheim, the 
last German outpost, we were approach 
ing the frontier of Holland. When the 
Dutch conductor examined my ticket and 
noticed my destination, he pricked up his 
ears and said in a low tone of voice, ** Are 
you going to see the Kaiser?” 
I looked at him. His face, flushed by 
the sun, seemed friendly. I answered, 
Yes.’ 
“That’s right,”’ he replied. ‘‘ The poor 
Kaiser must be lonesome.” 
This expression of sympathy from a for- 
eigner touched me deeply. Suddenly the 
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sun seemed to shine even more brightly brings us togethe en ‘ ; 
The June day put on a more brilliant g roor e table with th 
dress. r t t f ! re 
“Not long ago,”’ the conductor con part 
fided to me, “‘one of the Emperor's sons rhe Ka ersatior 
was in this train. He was very pleasant, } alist. One ‘ n because he 
and helped me with the baggage.” an em ‘ ‘ at he 
It seemed strange that I was really on n emp W ‘ ‘ His mind 
my way to the Kaiser! i hou many n ed wit 
My present mood was not unmixed tre f At times, v warms up 
with fear. What if the evil rumors were t ect eves alr erce t 
true if the Emperor’s sanity had not aa tene Sy ed, W te ircast 


withstood the triple shock of losing the 


conscious mind revolved these matters 

mething deeper than logic told me that the story of the 
lemperor’s mental unbalance was an invention disseminated 
by foes who feared his return and by cowards seeking to 
justify their desertion. They had succeeded in destroying 
his popularity. 

The world lay at the feet of Emperor William in 1913 
when he celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
reign. An American college president, Mr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler-—-I remember his name, though not his 
exact phraseology- expressed the idea that if the mon- 
archy were elective William II would be chosen as the 
head of the nation by the vote of his people. This state- 
ment was no exaggeration. But now—many a blundering 
politician, many a vainglorious general or admiral, writing 
his reminiscences, sought to place the blame for his own 
ineptitude upon the shoulders of his imperial master. 


The Meeting on Foreign Soil 


HE trip from Saabor to Doorn takes about eighteen 

hours. I stopped over in the city of Hanover, where 
I spent the night. I was occupied with my thoughts. The 
time passed quickly, until the end of my journey 

“Only a few more stations,” the friendly conductor 
assured me. The last half hour, as usual, was the longest. 
Minutes seemed to stretch into hours. At last the con 
ductor, politely tipping his hat, called out, ‘‘ Amersfoort!” 

Trains do not stop in Doorn. Guests usually alight 
either at Amersfoort or at Utrecht. At the station, Gen- 
eral von Dommes, formerly commander of the Hussars of 
the Guard, welcomed me on behalf of His Majesty. One 
of the most faithful of His Majesty’s aides, Von Dommes 
acts several months every year as master of the imperial 

















William II and His Gardener 





The Entrance to House Doorn, 
, In Oval—George William, Her: 
war, his throne and his wife? While my mine’s Second Son 






household at 
Doorn. His sym- 
pathetic face was | 
wreathed in smiles 
He hoped my ar- 
rival] would help to 


dispel the gloom 
that rested over 





House Doorn since 
the death of its mis- 
tress. 

Von Dommes con- 
ducted me to the motor 
that was waiting for me out- SS 
side. The chauffeur’s face seemed 
familiar. He had been with His Majesty 
for twenty years. But the horn of the automobile 
longer sounded the pleasing ‘ Hali-Halo’’ which had 
invariably announced the Emperor's car. Whenever 
that motive was sounded the waves of the traffic 
parted, leaving a swath through which the chauffeur 
conducted his imperial master 

We drove half an hour through the pleasant Dutcl 
countryside, past numerous summer residences, wit! 
here and there a baronial manor 

Then from a signpost I saw that we had reached 
the village of Doorn. 

We pass two inns--the pride of Door Another 
turn. Half a minute more and we have reached our 
destination. The gates of House Doorn fly oper 

The Dutch guards, stationed to protect the privacy 
of the Emperor, salute. We enter Park Doorn 
his realm! 

A sting of pain pierces me when I think that thi 
is all that remains to the Kaiser—a little park sur 
rounded by a Dutch wire fence! At the end of the 
road gleams the castle. The Kaiser stands on the 
stairs to the entrance 

It is my first personal encounter with the Em- 
peror in nine years. We had last exchanged greet 
ings and conversed in Breslau, at the imperial 2 Distek Cener et Basra: The Brettare 

maneuvers in 1913. How vividly I remembered Rests on Ribs Taken From Old Dutch 
our first meeting in the presence of Queen Wilhel Sailing Vessets 


mina in Bickeburg, at the wedding of my sister 


Caroline to the Grand Duke of Weimar. Now we faced irrents in the Fatherland and in the re 
each other under the protection of Queen Wilhelmina | tive incant He dee} 
in the Netherlands ver the course of events in Germar t t 
The Emperor’s hair is snowy white. It was begir always ed and continues t e. | forget my wearines 
ning to turn gray when I saw hin st. How y ter the i 


he looks with his beard His carriage is firm and Continued on Page 158 
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STRATE DO BY Je J - GOULD 


él Relialble Youls for Mis Brethren im JDistre: 


quinted hehine 


numan creature, 


k, would have felt 


approaching catas- 


uch an April day, 


at such a balmy, dozy, restful 
1 battle 


noontide. The crests of 





Vicksburg shimmered in sun- 





nine Locust trees 


put on 
their bridal garb 


Languid 


odors floated through the hall- 





way of Colonel Spottiswoode’s 
throbs of 
Even if ¢ 
Delta, 


home, wafted on the 


ever) preeze 
vad broke in the 
overflow couldn't bother 
on top of this hill. And why 
hould a re olored 


ison: 
person keep his eye peeled for 
trouble, when all the white 


Nobody hung 


folks were gone 


around the big house to ve ll, 


‘Come here, Zack, and mow 


wn!” “‘Hurry up, Zack, 


car.”” Even Se 


rted the premises, 
silence in her 

After 
te served 


yonel ar ad M as 


home, tne 


preparing din- 
the 
Betty came 


when 

cook had bustled 

attend a meeting of her 

ice, perfec t 

he tele phone dis- 

Miss 

at Red 

rters, and would 
lowntown 


t finished set- 


m on the table 
“Huh!” Zack grin 


receiver, ““An 


ed as he 


preacher corntends dat tain’t no sech thing 
hot dinner an’ nobody to eat it ’cept me.”’ 
door and sniffed. ‘‘Lawd! Lawd!” 
1a’s coal scuttle, thick brown 

' aragus, tender young greens from 
An aroma of drip coffee that perfumed 
critical 


toy 
SLOVE 


nose gave several more sniffs. 

his appetite by deliberation, Zack laid one 

n the middle of the kitchen table, 

of elbowroom. No fat lummox of a 
ag him. ‘“‘Lawd! Lawd!’ 

stiff white jacket in which he 

lung off necktie and collar that 

shirt at the throat, 


nened his 
pened is 


d from that capacious 
an apple pie, 


ais. 





‘“*Run, Parson, Run,’’ He Whispered, and Shoved Bighead Through the Door 


Not a cloud obscured the promise of his horizon. Nota 
hitch marred the perfection of fulfillment. Fulfillment is a 
meager word, feebly suggesting the fill-fullment of a well- 
stuffed Zack. 

“Dat’s ‘bout all!’ Reluctantly he shoved the dishes 
away from him in a semicircle and sat regarding them, for 
Zack could hold no more. ‘‘ Reckon I better fix up a plate 
o’ vittles fer cunnel an’ keep ‘em warm.” A proof of 
colored foresight. 

Peace, perfect peace. The colonel’s plate steamed gently. 
Zack's head drooped on the kitchen table. Sweet oblivion. 
Let that white alarmist who finds prophecies of terror in a 
violet, who scents a menace in the rose, let him now speak 
up and warn this colored person that 
proaching. 

The only shape that actually approached was that of 
Colonel Beverly Spottiswoode. No harm in the colonel. 


disaster is ap- 


He might bust loose occasionally and cuss a lot if he got 
riled, but always wound up by seeing Zack through every 
muddie, Somebody had brought colonel home in a car 


looking weary about the eyes, ,His tread seemed not so 


alert. Hisstrong limbs dragged 
a trifle as he mounted the front 
steps and shouted, “ Zack! Oh, 
Zack!” 

*Yas-suh. Comin’, 

From the kitchen table a 
kinky head bobbed uy 
Snatching collar, necktie and 
Zack wriggled 
them as he hurried toward the 


suh.”’ 


jacket, into 
porch, then showed himself at 
immaculate 


Y as- 


the doorway, an 
butler. ‘ 
suh.” 


Yas-suh, cunnel 


“Zack, I’m fagged out, get- 
ting Fort Hill Camp in 
for our refugees. Please mix 
me a little toddy. Then set 
my dinner on the table. Bet- 
ter make two toddies.”’ 


\ 


““Sholy, suh.”’ 


shape 


Zack would 
Af- 
ter such a gorging meal was 
not the orthodox schedule for 
a drink. But of late Zack had 
revised his notions. The proper 
time was when he could get it 

*Yas-suh toddies 
comin’, suh.” 


have made two anyhow 





at 


a 


Tw Oo 


eat 


white 
folks, such were the baleful cir- 
this 
co‘ored person was supposed 


According to some 


cumstances under which 


to squint ahead for trouble. 
The planter finished his 

sketchy meal, then sat smol 

ing, thoughtful and silent. He 

did not joke with Zack as usual, 

for a had given way 

lle, 
whole lower Delta must 


Thre e of |} 


levee 
above Greeny and the 
soon 
be overflowed 
plantations were already under 
water, stock drowned, cabir 

washed away, and stampeded 
labor now huddled along the 
embankments waiting for res 
cue boats. 

“Zack, I'm going to take a 
May have to 
night.” 

**Yas-suh 
times.” 


wort 


nap. 


**T want you to hurry dowr 
to the landing and watch fora 
boat.” 

‘Which boat, suh?”’ 

“Don't know. The Barret, 
maybe, or the Sprague. I’m 
expecting more than two hun- 
dred of my tenants on her.” 

“Sholy, suh. Sholy 
I must be there 
to camp.” 

Us can’t ‘low dese country niggers to ramble 


“Now, Zack, when she arrives, 
and take them out 

““Yas-suh. 
all over Vicksburg widout no bells on ’em.” 

“That’s it. They’re wet and hungry, badly 
Lost everything. If my tenants scatter, or labor 
sneak amongst them, I'll never get them back to the plan- 
tation.” 

‘“‘Cunnel,”’ Zack flamed up wrathfully, “ 
white folks jest hang dem labor agents? 
‘em, long as de tellyphome poles helt out. 
bile °em. Dat’s what I’d do—bile ’em.” 

“A scaly bunch,” the planter agreed, “taking advantage 
of our distress. But, Zack, your job is to watch for that 
boat and phone me when she whistles.” 

““Yas-suh. De minute she whistles. 


” 


listen. 


rattled 
agents 


why’n’t you-all 
I sho would har g 


No, Sir-ree, I'd 


On my way, Cun- 
nel. 

Zack grabbed his hat from the kitchen, changed to a 
flap-tailed alpaca coat, and went hot-foot through the 
dining room when colonel halted him. 


“Hold on. Don't rush off without your din 





—— ~~ 


= 





“‘Lordee, cunnel, I fergits. Studyin’ ‘bout dem po’ nig- 
gers pestered me so bad, I ain’t got no heart to eat.”’ 
Here’s a half dollar for carfare. You may want a littl 
“Thankee i} I mo ght git oner Ir ought 


No human occupation is more indefinite than waitir 


for a steamboat which may arrive tomorrow, or some day 
next week, perhaps. The demands of this job precisely 
suited Zack nothing to do but wait, and couldn't start any 
other work because he was wait ng He loved to strol] 
around, to mingle as a detached observer in the hubbub of 
Levee Street, where a tremendous river beat against the 
sea wall and such a variety of things were happening at 
once Attending to his duties as an observe ept hin 


busier 


than a 


wall thr 


one-eved bov a 


itened to break. Water 






\ sand boil. Thousands of 
plashed through the torrent to 
army was throwing up a levee of 
Never had Zack se 
the depot \ ehy 


and soldier boys that he knew, thicker tl 


Under the 


ger 


statior 


folks as now congregated at 


on an excursion, passenger shed they hi: 


tables sitting around, same as a church festiva 


From her seat at one of these tables, with a Red Cross 


badge on her arm, Miss Betty Spottiswoode beckoned him 


t 
Oh, Zack. Come here. I 


“Yas, Miss Betty.” 


“You gave him his dinner?” 
‘Sholy. Nice dinner. Miss Betty, what’s dese ticket 


rhe inquisitive old negro began fumbling at a stack of 


cards whicl 


Miss Spottiswoode, while she 
f 


lay before 
f 


eX- 
plained the system refugees 


‘You 


as tney 


or taking care o 
1see, Uncle Zack, these cards are to register peo} le 
arrive.” 

Yas’m 


not holding an ele 


Does de y vote 


We 


name 


are ion 
each man’s and give him a card so he can draw his 


rations 


“Den 


or 





ows dis ticket an’ 
’ Miss Betty added. 


ne jest si gits ple nty 


And family, 





“De mo’ ch in he got, de mo’ vittles he draw 

Nat Ar i the mors u et f . ‘ te ‘ 
them warn 

(rive Y inket Y 

“Ye Ther the fan R ( 
fury ‘ ng 

Lawd! Lawd! Fee m! ( en 

les? 

O} ed to They're nake 4 the w n 
them to wear ciotne Or the want t r somew he 
t a ard Will entitie them t 

Free Zach eye popped ‘ ‘ 

Of course t fre¢ [ ‘ haven't eY 

‘*Lordee!"’ Zack gasped R le iilroad fre 
drink plenty free ice water? A ‘ io ‘ 
ttle paper? Miss Bett lat’s mighty nice ] ta 
a few o’ dese my own self 

As a member of the Spottisw le fan _ on id 
Ways been accustomed to take what e wante SO 
long black fingers picked up a handful ¢ i! it t 
girl caught his sleeve and made him drop then 

*Lawd Lawd, Miss Betty,” Zack argued tr 
an’ you good friends?”’ 

“Yes. But I can only give these cards to refugees out 
the overtlow 

“Huh! You needn't be so stingy wid de tle « 
papers.”” Suddenly Zack's face imined. He caught « 

s dese tic to hign-wate nigge W 





“You jest giv t 
, Yas’m. Yas’m 
setty , when do dat boat come ir 
“We are 
“Den I 


skinned, an’ 


rives on a boat” 


expecting the 


Sprague at 


better go. Cunnel tole me 


tellyphome him when she 


If Zack had not been so intent upon | 
a ticket for rations, he 


might na\ 


came sneaking up behind. But he didr 


some littie distance in the 


ar moment 

to kee hbofe ¢ 
whistles 
ooKing ahead tog 


LOOK 


seen a calamity 


be 


men near the mouth of an alleyway, conversing « 
**Jim,’’ the white man whispered to a pastor-t 
who wore a fawn-colored hat, “‘ Jim, out of the b 
due on the Sprague, you ought to get me at least 
dred sid 
‘Don’t know,” the negro shook his head ‘Wi 


abor powertlul close 


rear, Zack failed to notice t 





hind 
autiou 
1) 
Na 
a 
two ht 
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“Yas, Ma’am, 





I'd Love to Git Three or Fo’ 


o’ Dem Linen Suits 





fame 


as 


Cunnel 


Wea 
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HEN I 

came to, 

after my 

father had knocked 
me down, it was a 
couple of min- 
before I 
could realize 
just what had 
happened. By 
the time I had 


a chance to do 


utes 


anything about 
the blow, he 
was gone. I 
think he waited 
just long 
enough to see 
whether I was 
really going to 
come out of it, 
then beat it. 

I have 


elsewhere 


said 
that 
he was a very 
hard fighter and 
never was afraid of 
anything on two feet, 
but perhaps that was 
when he worked on 
the docks and before 


“Those Guys 
Would Frame 
You Quick as 
a Wink. Don’t his hands got white 
be a Foolt"’ and soft. It looked, 

when he beat it, as 

though he did not 

har I could hear him 
r and, as long as he was gone, I let the 

If we were going to fight, I would rather 

, ause a good punch makes a lot of 

i he had hit me a beauty. So I went to the 

i got me After that I looked 
r and saw that my chin had quite alump on it 

It would not do to go out and 

at. They would think it funny anybody 

as long as I was the gang leader. Also, 
bumped off about that time, I might be 
people would think I had been in a 

a reputation there are all kinds of 
hat happen to you. Things you never knew a 


ince to fight back 


’ sat 
a good stiff drink. 


st had landed. 


» to your coop to roost. 
e sure to ask me about it if I went to 
If I told him I was in a fight he 
irt both gangs out to square it. If I told 
ld. man had hit me, it would spoil my pull with 
use it would show him that me and the old man 
between ourselves. You can see the shape 
ting harder and harder to decide which 
anted to have a talk with Danny and I 
I called Mary on the telephone and 
f she would come over to 
but 


asked her 
Id not, I could come to see 
s figured that the way to handle 


i make her think you do not care 


e things, so I said I would not go. 


Fear of the Gang Bearing a Gift 


lephone that evening that she 
) be a nurse and was going to 
il in our town. She said that 

> most good and it would 
r her even when she got pretty 
would be better off 
town and settle down 


fine, but she 
ild leave 
ngers and I would get a job and 
u mean it now, Jimmie,” she told 
ver could do it.” 
‘I am working right now and 
tick at it.” 
‘Going straight is not just 
* she cracked. ‘‘It comes 
heart, and you haven't found 
will. I should th 
ind hung up the 


Women are 


FELY 


bad and I 
That 
made me feel worse, but I would not call her back, so | 
telephoned to Clancy’s and asked Clancy if Danny was 
there. 

“Yes,”’ said Clancy, “he’s here. An’ so is your father 
What is the matter with the old boy? He blew in here and 
started buyin’ drinks for the house. He’ll be soused in 
another half hour the way he’s goin’ at it.” 

‘‘Lemme speak to Danny,” I cracked, ‘an’ let the old 
as soused as he wants.”’ Clancy laughed and in a 
minute Danny came to the telephone and said he would 
be right over. 

“Twist an’ Dandy are here too,” he said. 


talking sentiment and being sad. But I felt 
hoped she would call me back, but she did not. 


man get 
¢ 
L 


“They will 
come with me.’ 

“I don’t want them,” I told Danny, but he had hung 
up the receiver and did not hear me, so I knew the three 
of them would come in a few minutes. 

I bathed my chin with cold water and it did not look so 
bad, but I was afraid they would see it. Then I set out a 
bottle and some glasses from the old man’s private stock 
and in a minute the three of them were there. They all 
took a drink and I had another with them. 

“*You look like the wrath of Gawd,” Twist tells me as he 
wiped off his mouth after the drink. ‘‘What’s eatin’ you, 
anyway?” 

**T was soused last night,’’ I answered. 

“Yeah? What’s the matter with your kisser? 
somebody bust you on the chin?”’ He 
and looked at the lump. 

“Yes. I got to foolin’ around with the old man and he 
biffed me accidentally.” 

None of them said anything, but they all looked like 
they knew I was not telling them the truth. Dandy helped 
himself to another drink and after a few minutes he said to 
Twist, “Why not crack the racket?” 

Twist laughed and looked at me. ‘‘We got some doug! 
for you, Jimmie,” he said, at the same time reaching into 
his pocket and dragging out a big roll of bills. ‘‘This is 
your end of that job Slug and Gat and Dandy and me 
pulled off this afternoon.” 

He handed me $700. 
“What job?” IL asked him. 
“T never knew about any 
job being pulled off.” 

They all laughed and 
said that pals did not have 
to know everything while 
it was happening and they 
had pulled off a fast one 
and, of course, kept m: 
share for me, because we 
were all partners. They 
tried to make it look nat- 
ural, but something told 
me it was all wrong. 

I handled the money a 
minute, then I threw it on 
the table and told them 
to take another drink. ‘I 
wasn’t in on the job,” I 
said, ‘‘an’ I don’t want 
any cut of the loot.” 

‘But 
Jimmie,’’ Dandy said 
sharply. ‘‘We want to 
share and share alike. You 
can trust us all the way. 
When we are playing with 
pals that’s the way we 


Did 
came close to me 








pals are pals, 


play.’ 

**T don’t the 
dough,’’ I said, my suspi- 
cions telling me that some- 


1) 


thing was back of it all 


want 


something I could not see. 

“But, by Jiminy, you'll 
take it!’’ Twist snapped. 
“IT guess mebbe you think 
you will do a run-around 
You'll take the 
dough or admit that you 
are tryin’ to break with us, 
and that won't prove so 


” 





on us, eh? 


It} 
had 


cared me all time. 
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BY WILLIAM LIEPSE 


They thought I was crossing them. I was supposed to be 
the leader of the gang, but a blind man could see that it 
was every man for himself and this $700 never would have 
come my way unless I was to pay mighty well for it 

““What job was it you pulled?” I asked them. 

“That pay-roll job down at the warehouses,”’ 
answered. ‘‘We stuck up the paymaster 
the papers?” 

“I was soused last night and I don’t feel very 
I ain’t looked at the papers today.”’ 

Danny hunted around and found the old man’ 
and there was the whole story on the front page 


Dandy 


don’t you read 
good 


paper 
The pay- 
master had been stuck up in broad daylight and robbed of 
nearly $4000 in bills. I only read the headlines 


The Cat Out of the Bag 


ALL of a sudden it dawned on me that this was the very 

job that had made the old man so mad. 
away that Slug had been collared for it and sent word t 
the old man. 
I asked, trying not to show more than 


I guessed right 
For a few minutes I never said a word, ther 
normal interest, 
“Did you make a clean get-away?”’ 
Twist laughed a very hard little laugh. “I 
ed. 
with your old man was over Slug, wasn’t it? 
So the cat was out of 


know we didn’t,” he crac! “IT guess that roug! 


the bag. Somehow 


Slug for this job and not all the others. I lo« 
and figured that he would tell me the tru 
would. 
“Danny,” I said to him, ‘“‘te > whi 
“Slug and Nick and Dutch are collared,”’ 
“How many of you 


were there when 


“Just them three—Slug and Nick 
answered. 

*““Who made the pinch?” 

“Strange bulls from downtown fart} 
that our captair 


gang is getting too fresh 


Is going to be trans! 


around here, 


SRE Nee 


The Otd Man Glanced Around the Room a Moment, Then Snapped 





a 





™ — 


se 








** How soon were they caugnt afte rtheyv pulled the 1ob 


Before Danny could answer, Twist cut it They got 





in the get-away, he snapped ‘It’s all in the 

papers there. You know it well enougt And you might as 
well know all the sad nev > on T} ne got the nar 
| know all ad news at once e cops got the pay 
roll back and those three gu are due for a sweet stretcl 


They'll get ten to fifteen as sure ¢ 





That is, they will unless your old man stops it-—an’ he’s 


goin to stop it, Savvy 


“Did he say he would?” I asked, sparring for time and 
trying to think of a way out for me 

‘I said he would,” Twist cracked bac wus like. “I 
say SO If he dor *t those tl ree guys will t t and tnat 


means a pretty stretch for all of us on that uptown shooting 
thing.” 
‘I should worry about the shooting thing.” I tried to 
I 


laugh. “I been tried and acquitted 


‘Oh, yes, they can! Don't kid vourself, Jimmi« 
They'll take you in as an accessory, and on this new evi- 
dence they will send you to the chair as pretty as they do 


Slug. You was tried for murder, and the two are different. 





I} ey i take you, all right, if those guys tal 





‘I didn't talk when I was in,” I charged 
The Old Man Steps In 
Bs ain't a stir b ig like Slug If he'll shoot an inno 
cent guy just to save himself from another stretch, it’s 


a cinch he'll turn state’s evidence if he gets half a chance 


‘Then this $700 never came from that pay roll?” I 
ked you Just to get me in on 


the old man would have 


o kick in top prosecution 





‘Sure,” ‘But seein’ you don't 
want the dough, we'll make him kick in anyhow!” He 
picked up the money and winked at Twist as he stuffed it 


into his pocket. 





‘*Never turn down cash, Jimmie,” ist grinned at me 
‘We thought we'd make it softer for you, but now you'll 


take the job without the money, and we'll make yo 


] 


‘Even you guys knew nothing about the stickup of the 





aster till after it was over, did you I asked 





the can,” they 





these other three saps were 


admitted. ‘‘ But the stich don’t faze us. It’s what them 
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three can and w that 
worries us. We a 0 OVE 
the jumps for that gang 
fight as soon as Slug starts 
ta ng 

I sat down at the table Y t 
anotner arint I mean, wher ng 
pre i aya I st mu wi are A 
going t l I er \ l turr 
there was troubie and it dOKE 
wit the ad man an ee t t 
fixed t YY But even afte 
11d, what ther i nose oOOoKS Would 
be in another jam in a wee ind we 
wouid nave tne Vhoie t ng to ( ( ‘ 
agalr he old man was smart enough t 
now tnat I was not ire | ] 
thing wit nm 

Fina I looked it Danr ? 

I ne er figured vou to cross me ly 

‘Me he grunted ‘How e | 

? 4 hs + + 

osset yu They got me ir ‘ umé 
mess I don’t want to go over the ng 
road a more thar ou do and tne r 
nance we got through you ld man! 

t imit t t I felt ed 

After me telling the old man that stuff 
about running for alderman, | knew he 


ould see, all ne 








had to do nis SON Was no 
good and what ne Ked 
to call the battle of the common peopl 

Even if he never was elected al 1ermar 
ona ount of me, he would st ll be or 


mitteeman, and that was not so toug! 








all over that he never would be alderman, 
ause the big bosses would stop it on a 
ition and the way he ate oul 
go, and that meant ist r ¢ 
because he ould make the man he p 
alderman he never would dare do hims« 
So I was up against it good and hard 
just stood around and iooked at me, ar 
laughed and threw the bills back on t 
‘Well, you're in for the rap anyw 








His Fingers, and Before You Could Wink Three Cops Were in the Door 





our 

pl 
er 
ed ; s 

e thre ( nowed “A 

table and sa rie hief We 
ou might as w ist ew int 304 é Y ISs¢ ‘ a 
take the 1s rhe old man ¢ , nd the : tt 
ind use it pped his fingers é f t ‘ 

I picked up the were in the door and they had t f t tral 
Dllis anda put n us Right there I new 7 tne t f ‘ t ght 
then r nr Slug Dolan to the ist t \ft i was 
ocket, and jus else for him t ( If my gang ev aws int 
as I did thefront him they would break him might ! It would be one 
door of the house thing after anothe ind ever trict te an | 
opened and | } mits. I sat there 1 neve 
Knew it was the 
old mar I Three of a Kind Takes a Pair of Crooks 
thought m 
he would Ke a “| ANDY, an’ you, Twist t ( n id 
lot of tr yl sounding like the bite of a file on hard ste« gu 
finding the guys these boys have got somethin’ t to you.”’ Before th 

but, after could answer, he turned to the An’ don't say it 
maybe they here,”’ he grunted lake the little yeggn t 
could make him _ belong t fit to be w ent pe e. Ta 
see things better nona harge! 
than me, sol d Yes, sir,”” the sergeant sna} i y 1 
not gu The less ] tne ette j ¢ ri 

ea waved his gun at them and ther I 
soon he ilked When that had been done the } then 
nto the room and for carrying weapor Janr WOKE t ind ) 
looked us over! at Danny. The cops never 1 é ta it I 
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What Our Navy Needs 


| NTERNATIONAL agreements are doing much to curb 


nd power of the United States Navy. The 


ver and tonnage of capital ships and cruisers, the cali- 
of guns and their elevation have all been at issue. 
There are certain points, however, at which our Navy is 
ntouched hy these conventions, certain directions in which 
we ‘ e to go as far as we like. If we exercise ordinary 


rudence and good sense, and acquire any real understand- 
of our national! needs, we should go a very long Way. 
rreements and those to whit h, in the future, 

we may assent are concerned with sizes, numbers and 
iantities. Upon quality they place no limitations. If 
herefore our sea force is to be kept within the narrowest 


mits which considerations of self-preservation can toler- 





e the best navy that the resources of man 








make it. Ship for ship, gun for gun and man for man, 






hould be without a peer. The fewer ships we have the 
better they must | Within the limitations that we ac- 
ept, skill, knowledge and manhood must not be spared. 
If we decide to keep our Navy a little navy, we have a 






right to demand that in quality, if not in size, it be worthy 








of the dignity and importance of the nation. 
Translated into details, this aim means many things. 
First and foremost, it means an exceptional personnel, for 


etter than the men who man its ships. There 






» 


was a time when the Navy offered young men adventure 






nd prize mone Today it offers them a profession of the 






type. It has no place for weaklings or for 


men of merely average intellectual endowments. In man- 












ho mate equires the best the nation affords 
In order to ge e best it must offer pay and allowances 
ind opportunities for a career which will make a powerful 
ppeal to ambitious young men of the highest type. For 
enlisted man it must do al] that it has done in the past, 

1 f possible, G teven petter 
Phere ttle general realization of the fact that the 
United States Na operates the largest and best trade 
the yuntry tr trent means a possible oppor- 
tunity for mastering one or more out of a dozen or twenty 
vcd Enlisted men who return to civil life after 






rade in the Navy are usually able to take a high 


eir chosen calling and to follow it with profit 
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Not only in the mechanical trades but in other fields the 
Navy is a great educational institution which is perform- 
ing for the nation services that are rarely appraised at 
anything like their true value. There is one faculty the 
lack of which prevents the Navy from receiving all the con- 
gressional support and the popular enthusiasm to which it 
is entitled. The Navy is weak on publicity. It does not 
know how to advertise. It hides its light under a bushel. It 
suffers from misplaced modesty. It has no proper literature. 
Generations of English-speaking boys have sat up nights 
reading Captain Marryat’s joyous stories of adventure in 
the British Navy. The perusal of these novels was directly 
responsible for the entrance into the navy of so many am- 
bitious youngsters that the Admiralty was glad to pension 
the author in recognition of his services to the nation. We 
recall very few works of fiction which are having a similar 
effect upon our own boys. We have no Henry Newbolts 
to sing of our old sea heroes or of our gallant ships of war. 
These are perhaps the reasons why so large a proportion 
of our population regards the Navy as a cold-blooded pub- 
lic utility rather than as an essential element of our 
national life, an element to be loved for its own sake. A 
more general adoption of the latter attitude would do 
almost as much for the Navy as unlimited appropriations. 
Secretary Wilbur and his colleagues, officers in the 
higher ranks, the Navy League and all who call them- 
selves friends of the Navy may well devote their best 
thought and energies to selling the Navy to those who have 
paid for it but do not yet know what they have got. 
It is time for the Navy to step out and to make all proper 
efforts to get more of the indispensable publicity to which 
its record and merits and importance entitle it. 


Our Declining Debt 


N JULY, 1919, our national debt stood at $26,600,- 
I 000,000. On July 1, 1927, the debt stood at $18,500,- 
000,000. This consists of $15,200,000,000 in national 
bonds, $2,000,000,000 in Treasury notes, the remainder in 
Treasury certificates. The average rate of interest is now 
just under four per cent per annum. The Treasury has 
been continuously engaged in refunding at a lower rate of 
interest and reducing the debt by payments. During the 
past fiscal year the reduction in debt was no less than 
$1,100,000,000. The $8,000,000,000 reduction since 1919 
is about one-third of the former total national public debt. 
The surplus of the past fiscal year is understood to have 
been around $635,000,000. During the current fiscal year 
it is planned to reduce the debt by some $800,000,000, and 
to provide for a refunding of the Third Liberty Loan of 
$2,145,000,000. The national debt has been reduced 
one-third. 

Our export of capital during the past fiscal year was 
about as much as our reduction of the public debt. The 
total figure for our foreign investments, including the war 
debts as refunded, is somewhere between eighteen and 
nineteen billion dollars. Our national debt and our for- 
eign investments are therefore about equal. The rate of 
interest payable on the foreign investments of American 
nationals is, however, notably higher than the average rate 
paid on the national debt. 

The national debt has ceased to be a problem; from now 
on the reduction to a negligible figure will take place almost 
automatically. In the meantime the figure representing 
the sum of state and local debts is rising. Old bonds are 
being paid off by amortization, but everywhere new bonds 
are being issued. These appeal to the people of the area 
concerned as essential to the forward march of improve- 
ments, but the cumulative figure cannot fail to arouse 
some apprehension. Debts mean taxes, and the state and 
local taxes press heavily, especially on agriculture. In 
1914 the general property tax paid by farmers in the entire 
country was around $350,000,000; last year it was over 
$800,000,000. Our gratification over the reduction of the 
national debt should not blind us to the problem of the 
enlargement of state and local debts. 

The recent report of the Colwyn Debt Committee con- 
tains material for interesting comparisons between Great 
Britain and the United States. The income tax in Great 


Britain provides some forty per cent of the revenue for the 
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budget. The limit of income tax is much lower than here 
The tax is higher. An American, married, with three chil 
dren and an earned income of $5000, would pay an income 
tax of less than five dollars; such a man in Great Britain 
would pay nearly $400. The part of the British budget go- 
ing to pay the debt to this country amounts to only four 
per cent of the total, while the amount going to military 
expenditures is three times as large as that and three times 
as large per capita as in this country. The Britisher below 
income-tax level pays his taxes largely in the form of indi- 
rect or sales taxes, of which the tax on alcoholic beverages 
forms some sixty per cent. The American farmer, who 
pays little or no income tax, cannot by any voluntary act 
reduce his taxes; but the British farmer or worker who 
pays no income tax can cut off half his tax by cutting off 
alcoholic drinks—that is, of course, reasoning by averages. 

Each country has its debt and tax problems. The na- 
tional debt and the drink tax are no longer ours. 


A Half:Seeing World 


OTHING else so arouses the sympathy and pity of 
] . pSameannedy as blindness. An accident resulting ir 
loss of eyesight seems to us the worst that can happen, and 
we admire the blind who become adept in adjusting them- 
selves to a wholly different world. Much ingenuity and 
effort are taken up in finding and devising amusements 
and gainful occupations for those who are sightless. 

But blindness, after all, is only an extreme and, rela- 
tively speaking, rare form of a very common ailment. The 
world is full of partially blind people who receive no sym- 
pathy or help, and, what is worse, in many instances do not 
take the trouble to help themselves. As a speaker at the 
annual meeting of the American Association of Worker 
for the Blind said: ‘‘This condition handicaps them in 
their work, causes backwardness in the schools, represents 
enormous economic and social waste, and if not remedied 
makes for lifelong discontent and unhappiness.” 

At a recent meeting of a state association of optome- 
trists the president of the organization said that vision 
below normal is present in at least one-third of all motor- 
vehicle drivers. ‘In congested city traffic and in all night 
driving this type of vision creates an extra hazard.”” The 
suggestion was made that a strict requirement of visual 
acuity in the granting of licenses would greatly reduce the 
number of accidents. 

An American physician practising in Peking, who was 
captured by bandits, in writing of his experiences in a 
medical journal says that a majority of the bandits were 
nearsighted. “‘Their defect did not surprise me, since my 
examination of Chinese patients for more than a decade 
had revealed that nearly sixty per cent were myopic.” 

But the Chinese have no monopoly on defective vision. 
Many American women and not a few men are too vain to 
wear glasses, or at least put off the evil day as long as 
possible, or wear them only when there is no company 
around. Many older people have never had lenses fitted 
to their eyes with any real care, and select this immensely 
important corrective device with less detailed pains than 
they do their shoes. On the other hand, despite school 
nurses and clinics, vast numbers of children have never 
had their defective vision discovered or corrected. 

It is fortunate that defective vision is so largely reme- 
diable. Entirely aside from the wearing of glasses, much 
of the actual defectiveness can be prevented. One of the 
great possibilities is in educating children to correct 
posture. Then, too, the lighting of our houses, schools and 
industries can be enormously improved. 

To a large extent, lighting is a social disgrace. We live 
in a half-seeing world quite largely because it is such a 
poorly and dimly lighted world. Knowledge of scientific 
lighting has progressed markedly in recent years. The 
manufacturers of electrical equipment and the electri 
light and power companies know how a house or office or 
factory should be lighted to save the eyes of its occupants, 
and they are passing this knowledge on to the retail 
lighting dealers and contractors. But there are millions of 
buildings to be properly lighted, and progress is naturally 
slow. A great inertia must be overcome before the human 
eye has the light to which it is entitled. 
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Ihe Presiclent and the Pres 


EWSPAPERS are sometimes regarded 
objectively as if they were privileged 
institutions. A mysterious awe is often 
attached to them. They purvey the news of the day as 
a matter of business. And yet, though they constitute a 
monopoly in some communities, they are not subject 
to regulation like the electric-light company or the gas 
corporation or the railroads. Under the Constitution the 
press is free. Censorship except for obsce nity is unlawful. 
Possessed of such vast powers, the new spapers, however, 
have recognized their responsibility and have gradually en- 
deavored to formulate a code of ethics. By voluntary 
action, for instance, they censored themselves during the 
war. Since then efforts have been made, through the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, to bring about a 
higher standard among newspapers generally. These 
efforts are still in their infancy, yet they demonstrate the 
paramount fact that with nineteen hundred and fifty daily 
newspapers, and therefore nineteen hundred and fifty op- 
portunities for a difference of opinion as to what constitutes 
the responsibility or irresponsibility of a newspaper, some 
agreement on principles must inevitably be sought 
But while editors have been trying to write a code of 


ethics, Washington correspondents have for many years 


had a code which has been applied by them in their own 
circumscribed sphere. This does not mean that the Wash- 
ington correspondents have had the power to punish any 
of their own number who violated the code —indeed, that 
has always been its virtuous weakness— but it has repre- 
sented, nevertheless, a code of action by which rep- 


the 








utable correspondents have been content to reconcile 
obligations of newspaper enterprise with the responsibili- 


ties of citizenship. 


Avoiding Direct Quotation 
ire central thought in this whole code has been fairness 


in dealing with governmental officials. The right of a 
President to be quoted 
directly only when he 
cares to authorize a 
statement has been for 
many years accepted 
without question. 
Some Presidents rarely 
gave audiences to the 
press, confining their 
publicity to formal 
statements on stated 
occasions. Other Presi- 
dents found it conven- 
ient to discuss public 
affairs with particular 
correspondents in the 
privacy of the Execu- 
tive Offices. President 
Roosevelt, for in- 
stance, used to receive 
some of his special 
friends among the cor- 
respondents while he 
was shaving in the 
morning. The favored 
few would transmit to 
the outside world ex- 
clusive news, which 
would, of course, 
arouse the envy ol 
their colleagues. Presi- 
dent Taft tried the ex- 
periment of inviting to 
the W hite House offices 


for conference all the 


By DAVID LAWRENCE viene 


affairs with them in a more or less intimate fashion. Wher 
President Wilson came into power it was natural to expect 
that the “‘open door’’ which he had established with the 
newspapermen when he was Governor of New Jersey and 


the phrase “pitiless publicity,”’ which had become a sort of 





slogan of his campaign, would lead to extended conferences 
with the press. Mr. Wilson agreed to meet the newspaper 
men twice a week and kept up the practice for about two 
years, discontinuing the sessions when it became evident 
that much of the information he was giving out in confi 
dence to the correspondents was being promptly relayed 
to the various embassies and legations by certain foreign 
correspondents. Rather than draw a distinction betweer 
American and foreign correspondents, the conferences 
were abandoned just after the Lusitania was torpedoed 
President Harding resumed the practice of twice-a-week 
conferences with the press, but established the innovation 
of requiring the correspondents to ask their questions in 
writing instead of orally. Mr. Harding’s reason was that 
when a half hundred correspondents were assembled in his 
office and one of them asked a question which for reasons of 
his own the President might decline to answer, significance 
would promptlf be attached to such refusal. He con- 
tended that if a correspondent had a question to ask and he 
put it on a slip of paper and the President decided to ignore 
it, nobody would know this except that particular corre- 
spondent. Mr. Harding stated, however, that he had no 
objection to oral questions if he himself actually answered 
a correspondent’s question and ope ned the discussion on 
that subject. Throughout his administration the corre- 
spondents observed the primary rule that the President 
must not be quoted directly, but they made it clear in their 
news dispatches that the information they obtained was on 
the authority of the President. They resorted to such 


phrases as ‘“‘ The President told his callers,’’ and so on, or 





| 
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correspondents and a 


dis« ussing publie President Coolidge With Some Newspapermen Who Had Interviewed Him Page 117 
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Who is“‘The White House Spokesman” 


OW, there alway nad been a rather! azy understand 
ng among the correspondents as to what constituted 





an indirect quotation. Some of them took it to mear a 
ndirect discourse itself was prohibited and that: 
a statement be worded to read ‘ The Pre lent said an 
so on. Others took Mr. Karger’s statement of 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCOR 


























To Near: Sighted Spouse Who is Supposed to be Correcting His Sixteen:Year: as Somebody’s Darlings 
Old Deughter) ‘*‘Good Gracious, Pa! Why, That’s Grandma You Have There’’ 


ae Seen oY e across the Pacific: Fred is c: ring 
Is Yours? in shape to try for a hop across the Pacific; Fred is caddying The Nature Nut 
at the country club; and even little Rosana, who has just 
7 


JAM'S garden-——I don’t doubt it— turned four, is playing the lead in juvenile movie comedies ’"M AN ardent nature lover; I have spied upon the plover; 
1y about it. at the Piedmont Studios. As for myself, my tea room isa I have pried into the privat f whippoorwills and 

n’, weedin’ grand success and, with the installation of the new soda wrens ; 
Mary Carolyn Davies. fountain, I'll be tied up for the season.”” R.N.PHELPs. I have snooped on skunks and weass growing 


f teas- 
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rure, because 
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just smoking had been arguing. 
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The engineer nodded. 
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By CHESTER T. CROWELL 


ILLUSTRATED 


‘“*‘Twenty Feet!’’ 
Barked Carl Gray. 

‘‘How Do You Know 
it Goes Twenty Feet?’’ 


On one occasion, when questioned by 

a railway company’s inspector, Old 

Carl had exclaimed, *‘ Mistake! You 

ask me about a mistake? I know 

nothing about mistakes. I don’t 

make them.”’ And by some occult 

wizardry of personality he got away 

with it. Instead of being hated for such explosions, the 
made him famous and added no little to the prosperity of 
the company. But that, of course, was partly due to the 
complementary genius of patient, long-legged, quizzically 
smiling Stevenson, who could explain anything. 


rei 
N THURSDAY the nineteenth, Stevenson telegraphed 
the conservation commissioners of Distriet Number 12 
to ask for information on a doubtful point, and receiving a 
prompt reply, had the company’s bid ready for inspection 
Friday afternoon. 

“T’ll look at it Saturday,” said Old Carl, ‘‘and if it’s all 
right I'll leave Sunday morning.”’ Stevenson agreed to 
this program and replaced the papers in his desk. 

The Saturday in question eventually became a historic 
date with the Stevenson Construction Company, but not 
on account of Old Carl's examination of the bid, for that 
was never made. At nine o’clock Mr. Stevenson’ 
tary brought in a card announcing Senator William J 


S secre 


Rayburn. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Stevenson,”’ said the stranger as 
he was ushered in. “‘I am Senator Rayburn.”” And Mr. 
Stevenson's first impression was that this voice had been 
intended by Nature for oratory. “good morning” 
sounded eloquent. The man was handsome too 

“What can I do for you, senator?”’ he 
why on earth he had not had the wit to consult a reference 


Even 
asked, wondering 


book and find out where the man was from, for it was now 
painfully obvious that every citizen of our broad land who 


could pass a primary-school intelligence test knew Senator 


Rayburn. Finally, however, a light flickered —Senator 


Rayburn represented four counties, so he must be a state 


senator and not a United States senator. Then another 


light flickered —he was the author of the Rayburn Bill, and 
Natu 
mated, he would know exactly how to transact 
ord with that law. Next 

Number 12, and 


Also he was well acquainted wit! 


s, it seemed, authorized conservation districts 
developed that 

he resided in 

n Washington County 

the three conservation commissioners of District Number 


more particularly 


> 


12 Indeed, it seemed possible th 
wit! 


at he might have had 


something to do their appointment Stevenson 


: 1] 
ast friendly enougn to have 


udged that they must be at | 
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OW 


under such conditions it 
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SO YEARS OF 





187 The old-time ‘‘Provisioner,’’ dealing in pickled 

meats and non-perishable products was a crude 
cog in a creaking distributive system which took the 
farmer’s products to market 50 years ago. 


fresh. It was packed in salt and pickled 
in barrels of brine. 


“Wholesale Provisioners” received these 
pickled meats from the packers and distributed 
them to local merchants who sold them to our 
grandparents. 


Then G. F. Swift and other packers began 
to ship fresh meat in refrigerator cars. 


The “Provisioners” were not 
equipped to handle it. So the direct 
operation of the refrigerated branch 
house became a natural necessity. 


Today Swift & Company has 400 
branch houses which receive fresh 
meat and other perishable products 


Pree: YEARS ago meat was not shipped 
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192 The modern, refrigerated Swift branch house 
puts the farmer's perishable products into re- 
tailers’ hands at lowest possible expense, with minimum 


spread between the farm price and price to the retailer 


from the Swift plants and sell them direct to 
retail dealers. 

There is no waste motion, no lost time, and 
the rigid Swift sanitary regulations are enforced 
from start to final delivery. 

This system of direct branch house distribu- 
tion to retailers is one of the most efficient and 
economical ever devised. 

Most wholesale trades have operating costs 
ranging from 10°%% to 20° of sales. 
It costs less than 5°« of sales to 
operate Swift branch houses. The 
National Distribution Conference in 
1925 found the wholesale expenses 
of the packers’ branch houses to be 
the lowest of 17 trades studied. 








Swift & Company 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 





Since the era of pickled meats 
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timidly and a young man who had just been called away 

fron s adding machines by the buzz of an electric buzzer 

erry, I wi to take this bid,’’ Stevenson began, 

‘and ange this five right here to a seven—the five I’m 
nting at; see it 

g that 1 ve to a seven would add 

é thousand dollars to the sum named in the bid; and 


though Jerry, like most humans, had made mistakes, he 
all ever having gone twenty thousand dollars 

rong on a mere two-hundred-thousand-dollar calculation. 
If Old Car] had found the error—and he assumed that pre- 

sely that had happened—suicide would be the easiest 
way out 

“Old Carl made a mistake on one of the figures he 
Stevenson continued, ‘‘and I’m hanged if 
I'm going te tell him so. It would just about kill him, 


( 
9? 


anded you,” 


uldn’t it 

‘I believe it would, Mr. Stevenson,” said Jerry. 

“So do I, Jerry. Well, here’s what we'll do: You change 
that five to a seven and everything will be all right. I'll 
take the rest of the papers and mislay them permanently. 
| think I'll report that I burned them by accident. Old 
Carl will tell you to do the whole job over again, and you 
say ‘ Yes, sir,’ and in due time I’ll give these back to you 
that is, if we ever want them. Of course, if we don’t get 
‘ll never need them; and if Old Carl ever 
atches us at our wickedness, I'll confess. In the meantime 
this is just between you and me, eh, Jerry?” 


tne contract, we 


i 


minutes after that hour Old Carl hurried into Steven- 
n's office. ‘The bid,”’ he said, pulling a chair to the desk 
and a pencil from his pocket. Stevenson produced the bid, 
but not the data on which it was based. 

“Well, now that’s funny,’”’ Old Carl remarked as he 
looked at the figure. ‘“‘I have been going over this thing in 
my mind like I do sometimes; it is foolish for a man to 
waste time that way, but I can’t help it. Anyway, I came 
pretty close; I was only about twelve thousand under this. 


(Os SATURDAYS, work always stopped at noon. Ten 


Have you checked it 


ee Me Se -% 
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“Yes. By the way, I met an old friend of yours 
today— Senator Rayburn.” 

“What?” barked the engineer, bristling. ‘“‘He’s no 
friend of mine.” 

‘Well, he’s the author of that conservation business 
down there, including District Number 12.” 

‘That's impossible.” 

“Why so, Carl?” 

‘Because that law makes sense. I read it myself, and 
all the sentences are short. No dumb-head wrote that. 
And, anyway, Rayburn couldn't be in favor of dams.” 

“Why not? Do you know him pretty well?” 

“‘No; but he is not that kind of people. He would be in 
favor of band music or flags, but not dams. I must go now 
or I will miss my train. Don’t forget to tell Jerry.” 

“IT won’t forget. Good luck, Carl; that is, I mean a 
pleasant trip and a nice swim. I hope you don’t get the 
contract.” 

“Don’t worry; I'll get it.” 

“Now that interests me,”’ Stevenson remarked, rising. 
““What makes you so sure we'll get the contract?” 

Old Carl tapped the envelope containing the bid with a 
stubby index finger and smiled as a steel spring might smile 
if a steel spring could smile. Then he answered: “‘ Because 
we haven’t added twenty thousand dollars for graft. This 
figure will knock them cold. They’ll have to give us the 
contract. I’m going to build that dam even if there are 
some funny people down there. If Rayburn comes in 
again, drop him out the window. I must gonow. You are 
making me late with all this talk. Good-by.”” And Old 
Carl was on his way, while Stevenson gazed after him 
with amusement, affection and some alarm. Moreover, 
the lash of conscience smote him for having double-crossed 
his old friend, even though it was for his own good. 

“I smell the sulphur of ancient hatreds,”’ he told himself. 
“‘This business has nothing to do with maudlin sentiment 
for an old swimming hole. I was a fool ever to think so. 
There’s poison here, and I have done what honest friend- 
ship dictated.” 

Upon this statement Stevenson rested his case and his 
conscience with at least a fair degree of comfort for the suc- 
ceeding ten days. Then he received the following telegram: 


We win. CARL GRAY 


ee 
b | 


‘Captain Schwartz,’ He Said, ‘Charge That Battery!’’’ 
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He swore in a low, mumbling monotone for exactly 
forty-five seconds, meanwhile drafting his reply 


Yours received. Letter f 


‘‘Herewith all our data on that bid,’’ he wrote, ther 
paused. After all, it might not be necessary to confess im- 
mediately. Why not postpone the evil day by sending 
everything except the summary of totals, which, added, 
gave the grand total? That one sheet of paper was no 
longer essential. It had to do with the bid, not the 
ordering of materials. Plucking it from the bundle of 
papers, Stevenson tucked it into his pocket and continued 
his letter: ‘‘I know how very anxious you are to make a 
splendid success of this job, and in that ambition you have 
my hearty good wishes. If you deem it advisable, do not 
hesitate to exceed our figures on costs. Since you have 
undertaken this contract for some other reason than profit, 
I shall not expect one, more especially if you can make 
money take the place of time and hasten your return.” 
Then he read the letter, added a few pleasantries, signed it 
and ordered an envelope addressed. 

Old Carl replied with characteristic brevity, his letter 
and Senator Rayburn arriving simultaneously in the presi- 
dent’s office. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Stevenson, you must admit that 
Iam a good prophet,”’ the senator began. His tone con- 
veyed hearty congratulations. 

“You're a better prophet than I am,”’ Stevenson replied. 
““What’s on your mind, senator?” 

‘“‘Well’’— casually— ‘‘I thought you might be impatient 
to conclude our arrangements. Mr. Gray, your engineer, 
is a very energetic man and seems to have things moving.” 

“Do you know Gray?” 

“T met him just after the contract was awarded.” 

“For the first time?”’ 

“Yes.”” And Stevenson was more puzzled than ever. 

‘Well, senator,”’ he said, ‘‘ Gray is in charge down there. 
I wish you had spoken to him about representing us.”’ 

“*I did, Mr. Stevenson.” 

“‘That’s fine. I’m glad to hear it. What did he say?’ 

“The interview was not entirely satisfactory. I assumed, 
of course, that he had been informed of our little arrange- 
ment, but it seems not.” 


Continued on Page 56 
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When one visits a motor car showroom, eyes and mind are focused 
upon the body of the car under inspection, sometimes entirely to the 
exclusion of the chassis. The inclination. is to assume the goodness 
of the chassis—but the comfort, the convenience, the quality, of the 
body—its upholstery, its appointments, its beauty—these are sub- 
mitted to the all-important test of personal taste. The eager demand 
for the new models equipped with Body by Fisher proves all over 
again that the outstanding superiority of Fisher Bodies in every price 


class, is the determining factor in the selection of a motor cat 
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This Gold Seal 
is more 
than a mere 
guarantee 


“Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back'’—this 
is the liberal guarantee on 
the Gold Seal which is 
pasted every few yards on 
the face of Gotp Seat In- 
Laips (readily removed 
with a wet cloth). 

Back of the guarantee 
—back of the Gold Seal— 
is the experience of forty 
years in the manufacture 
of fine linoleum. These 
forty years of progress and 
improvements in proc- 
esses have brought the 
quality of Gop Sra In- 
Laps to the highest levels 
ever attained—and have 
brought the price down so 
low that the most modest 
home can now have these 
new colorful floors. 


j H' R kitchen glows with a 

mm cheery brightness that is 

catching. This floor is a Thrift 

pattern of Gotp Ssat INntarps, 

softly mottled gray tiles contrasted 

with smart plain blue. Walls and 

furniture brightened up after sug- 

gestions from Miss Shipman's 

ed at the right. 
Send coupon for free copy. 
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Yo easy nowadays lo hawe lovely [loors 


No longer do lovely floors mean large expense. 
It is a fact that the cost of putting beautiful, per- 
manent floors into every room in the house has 
been brought down so low by the new Gotp Sear 
INvaips that few homes need be without their 
charm, comfort and convenience.* 


In one day this beautiful new Gorn Seat Jaspeé 
floor was put down right over the old boards. 


Notice how the quict richness of the softly 
mottled Jaspé is set off by the narrow fitted border 
of Gotp Seat Plain Linoleum. There's an air of 
dignity about this type of floor that adds char- 
acter to small rugs and brings out the best in all 
furnishings. All Gotp Sear Jaspes retain their 
misty pattern for years and years because they 
are genuine linoleum—the color tones go clear 
through to the sturdy burlap back. 


See how a feeling of spaciousness has been 
achieved by carrying the hall floor on into the 
bedroom beyond, where its coolness in summer 


and warmth in winter are highly appreciated. 


Peep through the bathroom door which stands 
ajar. This tiny room has been made cheery and 
serviceable by putting down an inexpensive floor 
chosen from one of the expertly designed, clean cut 
Universal patterns of Goip Seat INvatps. 


Go to any good furniture, department store or 
floor-covering shop. Inspect the Gop Seat INLaips 
on display. Ask questions. See the remarkable im 
provements that have taken place in fine linoleum 
You will be surprised at the moderate prices 

Many helpful suggestions for inexpensive home 
decoration are given in the new edition of our free 
handbook, pictured below. Send fora copy. You 
will be delighted with the new Color Scheme Selector, 
and with the way Miss Shipman’s ideas can be 
applied to the very things you have been wanting 
to do to make your own home more attractive 


ConcoL_euM-Nairn Ine. 
Philadelphia New York Boston (¢ go Kansas City Atlanta ¢ 
nn is Dallas Pittsburgh San Francis New O sR 


When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIRN 


OLD SEAL INLAIDS 
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*Besides Jaspe, in gray or brown, there 
are scores of other Gotp Seat INLaIps 
Master designers have 
created patterns ranging from subdued 
to gay and from plain to elaborate 
offering plenty of scope for your indi- 
vidual preference 


to choose from 





=r 


The new and ingenious Color Scheme 
Selector, together with Laura Hale 







CTiee! 


! | 
andbook, Creating 





‘ a new and improved ¢ 24 pag tu 
colors contain many helps on home decoratior 
Address Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut Street 


Philade Ip a, Pa 
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A Camp in the Heart of Paradise Vatley, Rainier 
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LiaAY BUNGALOW CAMP 


National Park, 


A Family in a Tourists’ Camp at Bloomington, Illinois, With a Typi« 
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gray days are gay days.. 


in this bright sun room 


in or shine, this sun room Is 


The children “own” 
scene of afternoon teas, Sunday 


ifter night, with the dial tuned 


et glide over the floor’s smooth, 


the 


And 


Fourteen hours a 
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right smiling. 
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The colors are inlaid. The sur- 
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polishe d, never scrubbed. 
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Its played in...dined in... 
danced in...since the 
Armstrong Floor was laid 


merchant has the pleasing evidence to show you— 
scores and scores of Armstrong Floor designs. Floors 
different in beauty, different in their lasting resistance 
to wear, different in their low first cost, which is all 


you ever have to pay for any Armstrong Floor. See 


them ... and see them in 
modern interiors by writ- 
ing for Hazel Dell Brown’s 
new book, ‘The Attractive 
Home—How to Plan Its 
Decoration.” 

Just Off the Press! This brand-new enlarged edi- 
tion of a book that has helped thousands to plan 
prettier, more up-to-date homes, is now off the press. 
This 32-page book contains many illustrations of 
model rooms reproduced in full color. Interiors 
planned by prominent decorators are illustrated. 
Special color-scheme set-ups with full detailed 
descriptions are given, as well as an offer of Mrs. 
Brown's free, personal service. Just send 
In Canada, ! 


10c to cover the cost of mailing eh ag 
20c.) Address Armstrong Cork Company, «+ 
Linoleum Division, 2639 Liberty Street, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrongs Linoleum 
for every floor in the house 


PLAIN 


INLAID 


JASPE ARABESQ PRINTED 








(Continued from Page 35 

me they'd lugged out a brown ditty-bag as big as a bar- 
rel, and the lady was untying the top of it. Then she be- 
gan looking around. After that they all laid off work and 
held a conference. Then the man came over to the store. 

“This your camp ground?” he asked. 

“Sure thing.” 

“Well, it’s a mighty convenient place—-but what kind 
of a layout do you call it, without any tables and benches? 
Haven’t you got any kind of a table lying around some- 
where, that we can borrow or rent?” 


All the Comforts of Home 


HERE was a table out back of the store —a sort of 

bench, two planks wide, that had been there ever since 
the place was built. It didn’t look like much, but this chap 
said it was just the thing, so I helped him lug it around 
into the field. He offered to pay me a quarter for the use 
of it, but I told him 
that was ridiculous. 
They were nice peo- 
ple, and bought a lot 
of things—six quarts 
of milk alone, for 
night and morning. 

That table business 
started me changing 
over the whole camp 
yround. Ileftit out in 
the field and made a 
couple of benches to 
go with it. Another 
table and more 
benches came later. 
Then, to save the ev- 
erlasting trip over to 
the store for water, I 
had a ditch dug anda 
water pipe run into 
the field, with a stand- 
pipe and a hose bib- 
cock, so that my tour- 
ists could have water 
right where they 
wanted it. 

Finally, so many 
of them complained 
about having no 
lights, I had poles 
put up at all four cor- 
ners of the field and 
wired for electricity. 
My expense on the 
additional tables and 
benches, the water 
pipes and the electric 
lights came to nearly 
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they were located at the outskirts of towns, near the railroad 
tracks, as far as possible from the residential sectior 
The better class of automobile tourists of those days went 
to hotels for the night. The out-and-out camper 
many instances, belonged to the poorer classes kee] 
to the open to save every possible penny 

Private camps with a definite charge for camping pr 
leges had to compete with public camps that charged 
nothing 

For a couple of years I kept along, doing a fairly good 
business with the ever-increasing stream of automobile 
tourists that found themselves in my vicinity when night 
overtook them. But each year more and more camp 
went to the municipal grounds on either side of me, or to 
other private camps that offered more conveniences tl 
my field between the highway and the road tracks 


A new kind of camp was coming into f 





west Tent camps they were illed, at first, ther abr 


camps and bungalow camps. They had separate tent 





$200. To get my 
money back I took 
down the firstsign and 
put up a larger one, filling in the ditch beside the highway 
to make a driveway into the field under it. 

U-SMILE AuTO Camp, $.25 PER Day 

The conveniences attracted as many additional campers 
as the charge drove off. The name I had painted in on the 
spur of the moment—U-Smile Auto Camp—drew more 
trade than anything else. Numbers of people commented 
on it, and told me it had decided them to turn in instead of 
going farther. A glad hand to auto campers, in those days, 
was at a premium. By the end of the summer I had my 
improvements nearly paid for, while the trade at the store 
kept on increasing steadily. 

Then, in the towns on each side of me, free tourist camps 
were opened by the cities themselves. This is how it came 
about in other localities as in my own: The first long- 
distance tourists went to hotels, or camped wherever they 
found themselves at night, and were welcome. Gradually, 
however, the novelty of having a party of these twentieth- 





century gypsies camping in the side yard wore off. In too 
many instances hospitality was repaid by the theft of a 
dipper or a water bucket. No Camping Allowed signs 
began to make their appearance. At thesame time, filling- 
station and small grocery-store owners began to find there 
was good profit in this tourist trade, as I had done. 
Finally, in the cities and smaller towns the merchants 
began to get together, through Boards of Trade or Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and install public camp grounds that 
would hold or draw as much of the trade as possible to their 
own community, and at the same time keep visitors away 
from the districts where they weren’t wanted. In every 
state municipal auto camps sprang up. For the most part 





A Public Camping Ground in One of Our National Parks 
houses or one-room cottages that rented for about a dollar 
a night. A bungalow camp, I decided, would start a larger 
volume of trade my way once more. 

My store, gasoline station, camp site and acreage repre 
sented, altogether, a value of about $7000. At one of the 
local banks I arranged for a $4000 loan, the money to be 
invested on the place. I put up fifteen tent houses along 
the back of the lot next to the railroad tracks. Each meas 
ured twelve by fourteen feet, with a good floor and a 
wooden side wall up to a height of three and a half feet 
Above that the walls were canvas, with two-by-three stud 
ding that supported a substantial shingled roof. These 
tent houses cost about $150 apiece, including a single cold 
water faucet, sink and drain board. For an additional 
thirty dollars I furnished each one with a strong double 
bedstead and woven-wire springs, a two-burner gas plate, 
a small sheet-iron stove, a plain wooden table, a wooder 
bench and two small chairs or camp stools of the folding 
variety. Four hundred dollars more went into a central 
covered dining pavilion equipped with wooden tables and 
benches, and an equal amount into showerbaths and was! 
rooms. For $200 I got a pump and power plant with a 
small pressure tank. With the final $300 I bought some 
good mattresses, to be rented separately, additional camp 
stools and a few odds and ends, such as a good supply 
of galvanized water pails. 

With this outfit I had no trouble at all in attracting a 
new supply of tourists. During the summer and far into 


the fall every cabin I had was taken night after night 
Usually all fifteen cabins were occupied long before it got 
dark, by x o'clo k or half past, ar ithe overflow had to be 
content wit! amping space i before at twenty-five 
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The Neater Sex 


TE FOUND that 
wo re a lot 


be 


after than men. Any 


mor 
i to clean up 


priet I believe, w 

contirm us in this I'd 
ersonal ither l6ok 
ifter twenty-five cal 
n icated by men 


Men seem to have 
more sense of respor 
bility about leaving 
things tidied up for 
he next fellow thar 
women ha e, or € 


they're natural] 





y better campers and more neat when it 
comes to outdoor, rough-and-ready activities 
Our most prosperous period was through the summe 
for the n we enjoyed the best Cias ol tra le In the eal 
spring and fall we had to put up with travel tourists, n t 
their way through to save railroad fare. A certain propor 
tion of travelers of this class would steal almost anything 


We used to rent mattresses at twenty-five cents a night. 





Then we had to watch like hawks to see they weren't car 
ried off in the morning. Even a bungalow tourist camp 
can't show a profit on letting ten-dollar mattresses go f{ 
twenty-five cents apiece. My partner had a motoreycl 
to chase guests wit! As soon as any car pulled out we'd 
take a look around the cabin to see if anything was mi 
and then, if necessary, he’d light out after "em. One mor 
ing when the motorcycle was out of commission we 
two mattresses 

Altogether I had bought 150 camp stoo Before 
new camp had been open three months 135 of them had 
been stolen 

Why some of the things were taken I’ve never beer 
to find out. For instance, stove lid I don’t know | 
many stove lids we lost altogether, but it was quite a nur 
ber. And I wish the class in arithmetic would please 
and tell me why a camper wants to weigh down hi 
with three additional pound tove i 

Of course, the majority of our tourists weren’t thi 
Most of them were real y pleasant to sell to, and my 
mented us on our camp. Only one In ten, on an aver 
even through the bad spring and ] isons, proved 
tually dishonest And even at that, a lot of the stulf that 
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, TRAC VY By Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 


i the house 
a y large one, but 
their landlady’s countrified 


ense of propriety had as- 


gned them quarters on 


Little old 


acy was well content 


varate floors. 


pi 
'T’» 
hat had been one of a 

ing 

i never have occurred 


rooms, and it 


him that his sex had ban 

him from a closer as- 
iation with the women in 
Not 
it he would have had any- 


than commenda- 


r hours of ease. 


tning less 

on forsuch punctitio, but he 
was a rosy, neat, little fellow 
who could never have 


himself 


seen 
as a social menace. 
As a matter of fact, in a very moderate 
he was a public benefactor, being 
tor of sundry little gadgets that 
In a metic- 
dustless glass case next his filing 
abinet the models lay—a self-sharpening 
a self-wiping egg beater, a 
a pointed down-curving barb 


ed their usefulness. 
ilously 


can There Was a 


iil with 


opener, 
and serviceable 

vi in the royalties on which he lived. 
An earlier riser than busy Miss Page herself, he had been 
cupied this hour. About him, as he crouched 
fore an empty trunk, lay in unconfused rows some bulky 
with a 


humble 


levices that brough 
and o 


wrapped in newspaper, each 
tten label attached. 

And it was not this evidence of his housekeeping nicety 

had surprised the girl, for his methodical orderliness 

Was 


pDroy 


a small paper fan 


erbial, but that he should be patiently agitating 
in the interior of the yawning coffer did 
seem to her extraordinary. 

He looked up and scrambled to his feet. ‘‘Good morn- 


i beamed 


said he, and at her through his gleaming 
such a very charming thing to look at. 
i} but what on earth are you 


asked with a little laugh. 


nez. She was 


“ou mustn’t think me rude 
‘Tam putting away some winter clothing,” he answered 

but the fan?” 
hat? It airs the trunk, you know.” He did not 
the least when her amusement went into a lively 
am, of 
“what the present generation calls 


He stood, enjoying it. “I 


rescendo. 
he admitted, 
um [ not?” 
he conceded, almost affection- 
nd wouldn’t it be easier for you—though I know 
to put your things into moth 


¢ you must be,’ 


consid: hat 


fingered hand, which had an inde- 
thumb, over the back of an already 


“My dear Miss Page,” he said, ‘‘as you know, 
isfaction of inventing some few efficient 


s a baffler of the genus Heterocera I 
man who perfected printer’s ink. A 
not penetrate the daily journal to ruin the most 
Camphor and cedar might even 
addiction, but from lampblack and lin- 

ack revolted.” 
yne up all those bundles this morning, 
‘Those,’ said Mr. Tracy, casting an appraising eye 
come out of the trunk as you see them. 
season some of them need new outer skins, or even 
let They constitute my contri- 
ast accumulation of mankind’s perfectly 


’ 


lownward, “have 


e redermatization. 
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Visitor in the Client’s Chair on Whom Her Caim Eyes Rested a Moment 


Before They Went to the Judge’s Florid Face 


“‘T feel sure,’’ she said as she moved on, smiling, ‘‘that 
any trunk of yours has learned to air itself. . . . Do come 
to breakfast with me.” 

He happily agreed, feeling as he followed her into the 
dining room that his lines had been cast in very pleasant 
places. For with Mrs. Thring’s coffee, biscuits and scram- 
bled eggs to eat and Miss Page to look at, a man might 
easily be content. 

Mr. Tracy was a native of Banbury, Miss Page was not. 
But they had been brought together, possibly by the lack 
of women in that thriving little town who had even 
thought of taking boarders, possibly by fate itself. 

The girl had come to Mrs. Thring’s five years ago, had 
announced herself as Edna Page, had lived thriftily but 
comfortably on what money she brought with her while 
she diligently attended a class at Banbury’s modestly 
famous business college, and, graduating a full-fledged 
stenographer, had now been for three years the acknowl- 
edged boss of Judge Ford’s law office. She was quite 
superlatively what Mr. Tracy named a lady. Informed as 
she was of that mysterious force called charm, pretty was 
too trivial a word for her, handsome was too hard, and 
beautiful too sweeping. Whatever she was, it was a very 
positive pleasure to look at her, and Mr. Tracy indulged 
himself in that esthetic refreshment while he renewed his 
inner man with prunes. 

“T cannot understand,” he said presently, continuing to 
gaze at her, ‘“‘what your parents were thinking of when 
they christened you Edna.” 

For a moment, under her silence, he suffered a sudden 
apprehension that she was offended by his boldness. Noth- 
ing was farther from her thoughts. 

“Why?” she asked, somewhat idly. 

“Edna,” he said quite positively, “‘has brown eyes and 
a snub nose.”’ 

The description certainly did not fit Miss Page, 
eyes were a deep gray and whose nose was perhaps her 
best feature. 

“‘T believe you are right,” she said. ‘‘But what about 
your own case? Do you feel like Theodore?”’ 

“Ridiculous, isn’t it? Children should be known by 
numbers until they develop sufficiently to be recognizable 
as John or Adalbert.”’ 

“Well, we need certainly not be disturbed by it,’’ she 
pointed out cheerfully. ‘‘Nobody calls us anything but 
Mr. Tracy and Miss Page.” 


whose 


BY R. M. c ROS BY 


He did not like to think this true of her. As 
an old bachelor growing rapidly older, it was 
quite natural that he should reach a time of 
life when those who used his given name 
passed by one door or another out of his life. 
It was also perhaps naturalethat being so with 
out kin and kind, so daily the companion of 
the girl, he had grown to take a very warm 
interest It was the most fatherly of 
And though his innate sensitive- 
ness had, of course, debarred him from 


in her. 
affections. 
seeking any confidence of hers, he could 

not but feel that, for a girl of her obvi- 
ous breeding and generously 

delightful appearance, she 

was leading a sadly hum- 

drum and isolated 

ence. It depressed him that 


exist- 


she should be so alone in 
the world. 
Apparently she did not 
that dissatisfaction. 
As she walked briskly down 
toward the business center 
of the town, she looked like a young 
woman quite capable of supporting 
any amount of independence. That 
more than Judge Ford stood in some 
awe of her was apparent in the almost 
furtive manner with which the nor- 
mally saucy office boy brought the 
morning mail into her room, a small 
but impressively solitary chamber ad- 
joining the chief’s own. Usually, when 
she had had her early session with the 
judge and had received instructions 
for the answering of these letters—for he did not deem it 
necessary to dictate to this paragon, trusting her to expand 
to proper dimensions his !azy “Tell him yes,” “‘ Tell him 
no’’—she would not see him again until some time after 
luncheon, or even until the morrow. But today, at about 
eleven o’clock, she was summoned again into his office. 
There was a visitor in the client’s chair on ‘ 
calm eyes rested a moment before they went to the judge’s 


share 


whom her 


florid face, and though her trained attention focused upon 
the reason for her being in request, her own mind found 
itself interested in the stranger. 

She had seen a lean figure which opened out, in a way 
that reminded her of a carpenter’s rule, to a considerable 
le i ders, but with 
a slight sagging stoop; a face thin, thoughtful, yet capable 
of warm irradiation that emanated from very deep-set eyes 


ength as he rose on her entering —wide shoul 


under a broad forehead, startlingly white compared to the 
interesting hands 
It was a 


two remarkably 
holding to the edge of a neglected soft felt hat. 
good deal to see in one glance, but Miss Page was a very 
observant secretary. 

“Miss Page,”’ said the judge, rolling forward in his 
chair, ‘‘let me present Mr. Graham. I asked you to come 
in,’ he went on as they acknowledged this introduction in 
their own ways-—he with a sudden smile that was twice 
blessed in him that gave and her that took, the girl with a 
second look she had very much wanted—“ because I rather 
out. Mr. Graham wants a place to 
He doesn’t take commercial 
Now do you think your 
ig was forgetting names or 


fancy you can help us 
stop for a few days. 
hotel, and the inn is too far out. 
Mrs. Tripp’’—the judge’s failir 
remembering them 
did—‘‘ could put him up?” 
“Mrs. Thring has plenty of room,” said Miss Page prac- 
tically. ‘‘But whether she wants to take anyone into it I 
don’t know.” 
ment of all rebuff. 
“If you would be so kind,’’ murmured the gentleman, 


to our 


incorrec even when he 


A gentleness in her voice robbed this state- 


‘Suppose I telephone her.” 


who stood regarding her gravely. 
“Do it here,”” suggested the judge, and pushed the in- 
Obediently she lifted it 


The visitor picked up his clumsy 


strument on his desk toward her. 
and gave the number. 
oaken chair in one hand and with an easy gesture swung it 
into place for her. She thanked him with a smile, but 
remained standing. 

Continued on Page 40 
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1385 


—what this price means 
with the name Hupmobile 





Hupmobile 


H yper - Expansion 


Now Standard on the 
Hupmobile Six 


Like the Hupmobile Eight, the New Series 
Six is now regularly equipped with the 
Hyper-Expansion engine iovctened by 
Hupmobile. Hyper-Expansion means 

reater power, speed and smoothness 
com modern gasoline, regardless of 
quality. Itis one of the greatest engineer- 

ing advances in recent years. No 
advance in price. 
’ ’ ’ 

Sedan, five-passenger, four-door; Brougham 
(illustrated), 5-passenger, 2-door; Coupe, 
two-passenger with rumble seat; Roadster, 
with rumble seat, each; $1385; Touring, 
five-passenger, $1325. All prices f. 0. b 


Detroit, plus revenue tax. 


THE 





Fix that price firmly in your mind 
—$1385. 


Then focus your eyes and your 
thoughts on the name—Hupmobile. 


The price without the name would 
mean next to nothing — the price 
with the name means the greatest 
six value in the world. 


The name Hupmobile is, and has 
been for twenty years, synonymous 
with engineering which vo manu- 
facturer has surpassed and very, very 
few, at any price, have ever equalled. 


Hupmobile always has stood and 
stands today for precision of the 


finest and highest kind. 


Hupmobile has stood and stands 
today for quality above all else; for 
proven soundness of engineering 
principles and their working out for 
the finest performance—for heaping 
value upon value for its owners. 


That is why the price of $1385 
on the Hupmobile Six is the most 
significant and outstanding thing 
in the market today. 


Hupmobile Six at $1385 means 
doubt removed and certainty put 
into the motor car purchase. 


It means the most modern of cars, 


with beauty, color, and a wealth of 


the equipment and accessory items 
which are today an essential part 
of the modern car. 


Twelve months from today, Hup- 
mobile Six at $1385 will mean the 
greatest value money can buy, just 
as it does today. 


CLOSEST-PRICED 
IN AMERICA 
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‘With the Judge's Permission, My Name i 
Graeme, Not Graham—G:r:a:e:m:e"’ 


Continued from Page 38 

A short colloquy, during which Mrs. Thring passed, 
inder Miss Page’s seductive prompting, from uncertainty 
to acquiescence, ended in the girl’s saying, and somehow 

onveying a friendly offer of help to the stranger by a lift 
of the brows at him as she said it: 

‘T’]] bring Mr. Graham out with me then this evening, 
Mrs. Thring.”’ 

“That's that then,” said Judge Ford. ‘Thank you for 
fixing it up, Miss Page.” 

“It’s quite nothing,’’ Miss Page said as she turned to 
“Mr. Tracy, the only other boarder, and I will be glad 
to have some company. I shall be leaving the office 
at five, Mr. Graham.” 

With her hand at 
spoke again pleasantly: 
my name is Graeme, not Graham 
card was even then lying under the 
judge’s eyes. 

Miss Page heard him but did not 
reply. She stood there a moment, 
quite silent, quite motionless, until, 
without turning, she went on into 


uO. 


the door, she paused as the man 
“With the judge’s permission, 
-G-r-a-e-m-e.””_ His 


own room and closed 
he door. 
Ford too 


Judge was 


ured to his own short 
oming to comment 
| “Well, 


“suppose -— do 


on his 
now,” 
suppose we 


A} 


his story of 


ngaged 

» and another, 
Mycene 

and Boghaz-keui.’ 


:Ds you wouldn't 


ng a Main Street man what 


ver th ey are,’ 


if where 


red him with one of 
1ing smiles: ‘‘I am an 


» all old beardy 


” 


“Well, some of us are,” admitted Mr. Graeme. He 
paused and his smile faded, so completely that it left his 
face grave to melancholy. ‘‘I mention this to explain why 
I got so out of touch with my family. I have a mother, who 
is an invalid and cannot often write a letter, and I had a 

brother, who died a short time ago. You’ll think 
me very prolix?”’ 

“But not at all,’’ said the judge politely. 

‘““We have a good deal of money,” Graeme 
went on, crossing his long legs. ‘“‘In fact, we are 
by way of having a great deal of money. That 
has enabled me to indulge my hobby, you see, and 
it made it possible for my brother Justin to lead 
a rather irresponsible existence. There never were 
two sons of one mother more unlike. Justin was a 
sportsman, dashing, fond of society; I, quite the 
opposite. 

‘“Well, we exchanged letters, of course, but you 
know how it is between brothers, especially when 
their interests are so divergent. I did hear when 
he was engaged to be married, and afterward that 
it was broken off and he married someone else, 
but I never knew much about it. When I reached 
home last month I found out something that has 
caused me great distress. 

‘In fairness to my mother, I must say that, irrationally 
as she adored Justin, she feels quite asI do. I forgot to tell 
you that Justin’s wife was killed in a motor accident only 
a year after their marriage. And now Justin is dead, leav- 
ing us his estate. And here I come at last to the point. 

“This young girl to whom Justin was first engaged—my 
mother told me this with miserable reluctance—had been 
very badly treated by him. The plain truth is, he ran 
away with this other woman the very day before that set 
for his wedding. It may not be well to speak harshly of 
the dead, Judge Ford, but I cannot see that, dead or living, 
Justin was guilty of less than a most atrocious act of 
cruelty and dishonor.” 

Mr. Graeme’s thin kindly face quite blazed with indig- 
nation as he roundly brought out this summing up. His 
penthouse brows were drawn down over a pair of eyes 
that were now glowing with nothing like their former 
amicable radiance. 

“T quite agree with you, sir,”’ said the judge shortly. 

After a moment of silence Mr. Graeme, slightly col- 
lapsing again along his lean length, went on more calmly: 
“This girl—her name was Janice Wishart ” He lifted 
a sudden plunging look to his listener’s face. ‘‘ You don’t 
know the name?” 

“Never heard it,’’ said the judge wonderingly. 
one with his inhabile memory, he felt, would not forget so 
odd a name. 

“Tam sorry for that.’”’ Graeme drew a breath 
like an inverted sigh. ‘‘ However, I may still be 


Even 


The Girt Looked Away Across the Garden. 


August 27,1927 


on the right track. Miss Wishart also ran away. I think 
it was quite natural.” 

“‘T dare say it was, sir. Go on.” 

“You must consider the circumstances. She lived with 
an aunt, who was perhaps not too sympathetic. I have 
seen her, and I should describe her as rather hard; yes, 
hard. There was this jilted girl without any nearer kin, 
left suddenly to face a sneering world secretly amused 
and perhaps none too secretly—by her humiliation. You 
must picture her with the ruthless light of callous news- 
paper publicity beating on her, surrounded by the usual 
litter of wedding paraphernalia, her gown and veil actually 
laid out, her bridesmaids ready and the guests bidden 
and you can’t wonder that she couldn’t face it.” 

“But I don’t wonder at all,” said the older man. 
““Where did she run to?” 

“That’s just it,” said Graeme, with a simple glance of 
admiration for the astute man of law who had gone so 
directly to the vital issue. ‘‘ Nobody knows. The moment 
I managed to get the whole story out of my poor mother, I 
set myself to find her. We both very earnestly desire, you 
see, to settle some if not all of Justin’s estate upon her. I 
don’t think the wish could offend her if she could be brought 
to understand how deeply we feel the reproach of Justin's 
crime. It may not be so listed in your law books, Judge 
Ford, but I have no other word for it.” 

“Strong,”’ grunted Ford. ‘Still, though it’s not law, I 
might agree with you. But what brought you to me?” 

“T will tell you. We first had to find this aunt and that 
took some time, and she was not much help when I did 
locate her. She had nursed a long resentment against the 
girl who had left her to face the gossip all alone.” 

“And with the wedding presents to return!” said the 
judge, with a twisting smile. 

“It had, at any rate, made her care little enough to keep 
in touch with her niece. She had had only one letter from 
Miss Wishart, which she was perfectly willing to turn over 
tome. And by the worst possible fortune, for there was no 
written address, the postmark on the envelope was quite 
illegible. I submitted it to an expert in the postal service 
and he has just returned it to me with the report that only 
three and a half letters are at all recoverable. They are 
B-a-n, and a mere fraction of afourth. It might be Bangor 
or Bancroft or half a dozen things. But I certainly hope it 
is Banbury.” He laid the letter down in front of the judge. 

“‘Um—I see. Not much help in that, is there?” 

“Tf, for example, it should be Bancroft, I may have a 
stern chase. I find there are some twelve Bancrofts in the 
States, from Maine to Idaho, and one at least in Canada.” 

““Whereas,’’ remarked the judge, ‘‘we are, I believe, the 
one and only Banbury.” 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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2-Door Sedan 
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The New and Finer Pontiac Six, 3745 to 


£925. Pontiac Six De Luxe Delivery, $585 
to $770 ill prices at factory. Delivered 
prices include minimum handling charges 
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You can look forward to new stand- 
ards of smartness—for the Bodies 
by Fisher are new and reveal the 
finest American traditions of motor 
car beauty. 
. * * 

And you can expect a_ thrilling 
experience from the minute you 
start to drive—for the big, new 
engine and the longer chassis were 


designed to meet every demand of 


American performance in a new and 
masterly way. 
. * * 
Power, smoothness, silence, snap. 
. * * 
Flashing pick-up, handling ease, 
steady going at full throttle speed 
over the roughest roads— 
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The 4-Door Sedan— Body by Fisher 


—you'll find them all in the Oakland 
All-American Six! And above all 
else, you'll find—reliability. 

oa * * 
Reliability based on extra dimen- 
sions in every vital part—on super- 
precision construction throughout 
—on new and vital engineering fea- 
tures—plus month after month of 
pitiless testing at the great Gen- 
eral Motors Proving Ground. 

* * . 
See this history-making car! Not 
alone by virtue of its newness. Not 


just’ because it carries new low 


prices. But because, with all its 
thrilling qualities, its staunchness 
and dependability stamp it truly 
All-American! 
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(Continued from Page 40 
“Tt was more or less that fact that led me 
to persuade myself the fourth letter looked 
ike a B than anything else. So here I 
Naturally, on my applying at the 


more 
am. 


hote! for 


the first lawyer of the town, I was 
sent t » you.” 
The 


this estimate. 
¢ 
t 


judge did not modestly deprecate 
He leaned back in the chair 
hat tipped far enough to awaken appre- 
in the eye of the beholder. ‘Did 
you not think of trying the Bureau of 


Missir g 


nension 


Persons?’ 
shook his head. ‘I would much 
“Put it to yourself. 
Suppose in any one of the many possible 
ways it should leak into the newspapers 
that Janice Wishart is being sought, can’t 
you see how they would resurrect and re- 
hash all the old distressful story?”’ 

Judge Ford, looking at the man, could 
see it plainly. 

“You feel that it would be as bad as jilt- 
ing her again.” 

“Exactly. No, I feel that, however much 
it delays us, the thing must be done by our- 


Graeme 


rather not,” he said. 


selves. 

‘‘And how long ago did she send this 
letter?”’ 

“It must have been in ’21 or ’22.” 

‘About five years. Of course there was 
no helpful information in the letter. . . . 
Had she money?” 

‘‘She drew what she had from the bank, 
her aunt told me—a little legacy of five or 
six thousand dollars.” 

‘‘Now, Mr. Grimm,” said Ford, ‘‘let me 
ask you a question. You must not be put 
out with me, because your financial inten- 
tions toward this girl are certainly unusual. 
Now are you a practical sort of man?” 

The visitor laughed willingly but rue- 
fully. ‘‘Not very,” he admitted. 

“Then I'll tell you what to do first. You 
want my advice?” 

‘*Since you can give me no information, I 
naturally welcome the next best thing.” 

““T ask myself,”’ said the rubicund old 
gentleman, “‘why she came to Banbury 
if she did. Look at her! She has money 
enough to last a while, but after that she 
must earn her living Eh?” Graeme 
nodded, watching with a gentle attention 
‘the operation of the legal mind. ‘In other 
words, she’s got to learn how to do some- 
thing useful. Well, suppose she came to 
Banbury to go to the business college here. 
If she did that four or five years ago she 
may by now be in any man’s office from 
here to Vancouver.” 

‘God bless me, that’s very true.” Mr. 
Graeme’s voice sounded quite suddenly dis- 
heartened. 

‘But wait. [have a crumb of comfort for 
you. The young lady you just met, Miss 
Page, attended the college herself at about 
that time. I'm not definitely sure. But 
you can’t do better than ask her if there was 
a Janet Williams there when she was.” 

“Janice Wishart,’’ murmured Graeme, 
nodded complete agreement 
this idea. The judge merely waved 
away the correction. His attitude was that 
if the girl preferred to call herself that, he 
had no slightest objection. ‘You can’t do 
better,”” he repeated, ‘‘than get Miss Page 
to help you. She is a woman in ten thou- 
sand. You will be staying in the same house 
with her, and she ought to be a tower of 
strength to you. And speaking of that”’ 
the judge heaved his bulk upward from his 

“I feel a feebleness creeping over 
as I experience every day about 
I suggest that you come out 
th me and tell me what 
you do when you're archzologizing.” 

“I shall be delighted,” smiled Graeme. 
a hi surely set my feet upon the way. 
I feel Miss Page to be just as you describe 
her. Her help will be invaluable.” 

‘Mind you,” said the other, clapping on 
his panama, “‘if you fail, there are private 
detectives as well as the B. M. P. But don’t 
go blatting your intentions of settling a for- 
tune on this fugitive damsel. It would 
eventually bring you twelve hundred thou- 
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way you told your story that you don’t 
know her.” 

“Well, of course my mother does, which 
would protect us from the brummagem,” 
said Mr. Graeme, smiling. ‘But I never 
saw her.” 

The judge became thoughtful as they 
walked down the street, Graeme’s long 
shambling stride, which he might have 
caught from his own Bactrian camels, ad- 
justing itself courteously to Ford’s jogging 
waddle. “I sincerely hope you are not in 
for a saddening disappointment,” he re- 
marked after a moment. 

““You mean that she may not have come 
to Banbury?” 

“No,” said the other. ‘I shouldn’t have 
mentioned it perhaps. It was an unpleas- 
ant thought. But her running away like 
that does suggest a possible weakness of 
character, don’t you think? Fancy Miss 
Page, for instance, in like case. Of course, 
you don’t know her, but I can assure you 
that her chin would have gone up and her 
feet stayed planted like a church if she had 
had such a situation to face.” 

“‘T quite feel that nothing would daunt 
Miss Page,” agreed Graeme, with a quaint 
softening of his look. He was carrying with 
him a very clear picture of the judge’s 
secretary. ‘“‘But I think I understand the 
different type too.” His face clouded into 
a distressed melancholy again. “If you 
don’t mind I'd rather not yet envisage the 
chance you put before me.” 

“T shouldn’t have spoken of it,”” decided 
Judge Ford, with regret. He gave his com- 
panion a sidewise glance. Queer, likable 
bird! Fancy dashing off to find this Julia 
Washburn to give her his brother’s fortune! 
In all his practice of the law the judge had 
never come across anything remotely like it. 

Graeme prowled about the town during 
the afternoon, pursuing his new form of 
delving into the past, but not a trace of 
Janice Wishart rewarded him. No such 
person had ever taken a book from the 
public library. He found this out by feign- 
ing an interest in the lonely librarian’s 
methods of card-cataloguing. A canvass of 
the physicians in town, on whose silence he 
could rely, showed that whatever else Miss 
Wishart may have done, she had never had 
so much as hay fever in Banbury. He was 
puzzling over some safe approach to the 
department stores, where she might natu- 
rally have been a patron, when five o’clock 
came, and he presented himself again at the 
judge's office. 

It was a disappointment to learn that 
Miss Page had left her excuses for him and 
gone home, with her head aching, earlier in 
the day. But if there was one thing Graeme 
had learned in his extensive wanderings, it 
was to do, on occasion, without escort. Im- 
practical as he might be, he immediately 
adopted the Gallienic plan of commandeer- 
ing a taxicab, and with his luggage was 
driven out to Mrs. Thring’s. 

He thought regretfully, as he drove out of 
the village proper, of Miss Page’s indisposi- 
tion, and hoped it would not prevent his 
seeing her at dinner. Women had formed a 
very scant ingredient in his life. He was 
wont to see them all in the roseate light of 
idealism; but Miss Page, he felt, could be in 
no danger of overestimation. 

Without the slightest mental effort he 
could see her, a slim strength in her straight 
dark blue frock with the very feminine laces 
at her throat and wrists, standing so firmly 
poised on her plain smart pumps. 

Mr. Graeme had not yet accustomed 
himself to some of the fashions that had 
come into being while he was more or less 
underground in Hissarlik. That a woman’s 
body should look like a rather anemic soft 
clam, and her feet like to a censer in a bar- 
ber’s shop, snip and nip and cut and slish 
and slash, seemed to him queasy standards 
of beauty. He was glad, too, that Miss 
Page’s hair had not been lopped off to 
match her name, but that she had been con- 
tent with gathering it in smooth rippling 
waves, close lying to her classic head, into 
some mysterious disappearance at the nape. 
Obviously, so rigorous was the mode that 
long hair, if suffered, must be concealed, 
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disguised, denied. And no one who had 
dug up rouge pots some two thousand years 
old could be alarmed at their evident prev- 
alence today, yet such is man that he felt 
satisfaction in that the soft color of Miss 
Page’s cheek lay underneath the skin. 

He was quite unaware that he had her 
every feature astonishingly by heart. That 
it should give him a warm sense of pleasure 
to look forward so eagerly to seeing her 
again seemed to him quite natural. And 
so it was. Even an eminent archeologist 
who is not yet one of the beardy ancients is 
subject to the common manifestations of 
that process known as falling in love. 

But she was not visible when he reached 
the house. Mrs. Thring, to whom a 
stranger was something of an ordeal, made 
sure of his being properly welcomed, lack- 
ing Miss Page, by calling out old Mr. Tracy 
to do the honors. 

Nobody saw it, but something was very 
much amiss with Mr. Tracy; and if he 
came out from his seclusion with a dazed 
and preoccupied expression, its extraordi- 
nary change on his introduction to Mr. 
Graeme was certainly worthy of notice. 
But Mrs. Thring was too flustered and the 
arrival too busy making change for his 
jehu to observe the remarkable manner in 
which the little old gentleman received his 
presentation. 

When Graeme had duly shaken hands 
with both of them and had thanked his 
hostess for receiving him, with a smile that 
went to her heart, he carried in his two big 
Gladstones, of a shabbiness that seemed 
fairly out of place in the spick-and-span 
room to which he was assigned, adjoining 
Mr. Tracy’s own. And if he felt any sur- 
prise in having this pleasant little old chap 
hang about persistently, he was too simply 
touched by his interest to feel it intrusive. 

“You must excuse my inquisitiveness,”’ 
ventured Mr. Tracy, who labored under an 
unusual excitement only to be kept under 
by his natural nicety of manner. ‘Did I 
understand that Miss Page suggested our 
good landlady to you?” 

‘‘Well, the idea, as I remember, origi- 
nated in the callid genius of Judge Ford,” 
replied Graeme consideringly, as _ he 
frowned down upon his opened bags. ‘‘The 
masterly development of the plan, how- 
ever, was Miss Page’s.”” He looked up 
with that light-giving smile of his. “I find 
myself very lucky to be indebted to her.” 

Mr. Tracy found this perhaps obscure. 
He certainly stared at the newcomer in 
some perplexity. “You know Judge 
Ford?” 

“T have called upon him. And it was in 
his office that I met Miss Page. The judge 
afterward gave me a most gustful luncheon 
at the chamber of commerce.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Tracy, as dubiously as if 
he did not understand at all this very simple 
statement. After a moment of nervous 
hesitation, during which he opened and 
closed his mouth a number of indecisive 
times, he backed toward his door. “If 
there is anything I can do for you, pray let 
me know,” he said in a somewhat agitated 
fashion. 

“You are very kind,” said Mr. Graeme 
gratefully. 

During the interval that elapsed before 
they were summoned from their several 
rooms to dinner, Mr. Tracy stood at his win- 
dow, staring out with unseeing eyes. He 
had not seen Miss Page on her return from 
the office, but their landlady had told him 
she was coming out with what Mrs. Thring 
inaccurately referred to as another gentle- 
man, and he had been concerned to hear 
later that she had instead returned with a 
headache. Miss Page was not given to 
migraine. And this man’s name was 
Graeme! 

It did not surprise him later when Miss 
Page did not appear at table, but he did 
seem stirred to something like uneasiness 
under that unusual absence. The hand- 
maid, who brought to the dining room the 
undeniable delicacies of Mrs. Thring’s se- 
cluded kitchen, when appealed to, ex- 
plained that Miss Page was not so to say 
ill, only a bit done by the first heat, and 
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was to have a tray in her room. And Mr. 
Tracy was not, as he should have been, 
cheered by the reassuring news. 

““We were talking at breakfast,’’ he said, 
after a silent conquest of half a grapefruit 
and apropos of nothing, ‘“‘about the irre- 
sponsible manner in which parents select 
names for their offspring.’””’ He was not 
comfortable in his own duplicity, but 
glanced up almost with a look of appeal. 
“We agreed that it was nothing short of 
scandalous to have attached such labels as 
Theodore and Edna to the wrong people.” 

“Miss Page’s name is Edna?” asked 
Graeme, giving promptly every manifes- 
tation of interest. 

Mr. Tracy, oddly, did not reply more 
directly than to say, ‘‘I don’t think it suits 
her.” 

“No,” said his vis-a-vis reflectively; 
‘somehow it doesn’t.’ 

Mr. Tracy appeared to watch closely as 
the man said this. He could see nothing 
but a perfectly honest agreement with him- 
self. But determination led him on. “ And 
I am no more Theodore than Tamerlane, 
though I always thought I could have made 
a good Amos.” 

Graeme finished his soup. ‘‘ You have 
nothing to complain of,” said he pleasantly. 
“Suppose, like me, you had been chris- 
tened Fanshawe, and had had your early 
years blighted by being tortured in school 
with the nickname Fanny!”’ 

Behind the gleaming lenses of his pol- 
ished pince-nez, Mr. Tracy’s eyes had given 
one quick blink. ‘‘Your name is Fan- 
shawe Graeme? You are the archzxolo- 
gist?”’ 

“All of it,”’ admitted the other gently. 
He wondered at the faint emphasis on the 
verbs in these questions, and he was sur- 
prised that this queer little old body should 
know anything about him. But perhaps he 
was one of those fireside adventurers who 
devour the geographic magazines. ‘Are 
you interested in that sort of thing?” 

“*Well—interested, of course. Who 
isn’t?” Mr. Tracy took a breath and 
seemed on the sharp point of other ques- 
tions. But good manners prevailed. He 
made innocuous conversation. “I am in 
quite a different line myself. You dig 
things up and I put things in. And some- 
times I pull ’em out of the air. My hobby 
is gardening, you see, and my besetting sin 
invention.” 

“‘Quite different,’’ nodded Graeme. ‘“‘We 
invent nothing. Or perhaps I should say, 
the more honest among us don’t.” His 
smile seemed to take Mr. Tracy in a weak 
spot. For all that he continued to regard 
his companion with an uneasy suspicion, 
Mr. Tracy sincerely could not help liking 
him. 

But Mrs. Thring’s excellent dinner went 
begging on his plate, for even with the suc- 
cess of his maneuver in getting at the 
stranger’s name he seemed to derive no sat- 
isfaction. His fixed look dropped almost 
guiltily as Mr. Graeme, who had addressed 
himself to his viands with the calm of utter 
innocence, lifted his eyes with a question: 
“Tell me, if you will, have you lived long 
in Banbury?” 

‘* All my life,”’ said Mr. Tracy. ‘‘That’s 
long—if you like.” 

Graeme puzzled him by the brooding 
consideration with which he thought this 
over. ‘‘You might be able to help me,”’ he 
said slowly. 

“T’d give a good deal to know what 
you've come here for,” the little old man 
blurted out, unexpectedly even to himself. 
‘And it is not idle curiosity either.” 

“‘T quite believe you,” sincerely Graeme 
assured him. 

Mr. Tracy liked the tone of his voice, as 
he was conscious of liking a good many 
things about this stranger. ‘“‘I should be 
glad to be of service to you,” he said, and 
made a curious halt. ‘‘ Though I could not, 
of course, blindly commit myself to that,”’ 
he added uncomfortably. 

“Naturally not,’”’ smiled Graeme, who 
saw in this nothing but the caution of his 
years. ‘‘ Well, I should be very glad of your 

Continued on Page 53) 
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To Make Our Product 
| More Worthy 


1 Improvements . . Lower Prices 


You will find improvements, applying to 
both bodies and chassis, in all of the latest 
Paige sixes and eights now on display. And 
you will find ten of the twenty Paige models 
selling at lower prices. 


Improved bodies with new color combi- 

| nations, applied by an advanced process, 
add to the appearance of the cars, and to 
the durability of their finish. The sixes 
have refined and more powerful motors, 
adding to power, speed, and traditional Paige 
performance. 


We invite you to inspect these latest Paige 
| cars, to consider their value, and to enjoy a 
demonstration. 
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ANTIQUES IN THE KITCHEN 


HARLES DICKENS made the teakettle 
one of the chief actors in his immortal story 
/ of The Cricket on the Hearth. Indeed, he 
opens with a dialogue, or duet, between the kettle 
ind the cricket. With that amazing knowledge of how to 
create atmosphere and how to prepare for an appreciation 
folding of his story, which was among his charac- 
teristics, in this tale of Dot Peerybingle and her husband 
Tillie Slowboy and Caleb Plummer, the great author 
lifted one of the lowliest of household utensils into the 
alm of romance and made it a character in the story. 
Who can enter a kitchen and hear and see the teakettle 
boiling and bubbling and tossing upward its thin whirls 
and clouds of steam, while the lid is rising and falling as 
it beats a rhythmic tattoo, without being cheered by the 
and the comfortable suggestion of home that 
Dickens has taught us to associate with the teakettle? 
Other long-neglected kitchen utensils of our forefathers 
have now come into prominence in the present craze for 


oft the un 


John, 


COZ1INeSS 


ant 
Time not so very long ago either 
kitchen stuff beyond repair was thrown away or sold to 
he junkman. But this happens no more. Articles of 
‘use that once had a place in the kitchen are not 

When the contents of some ancient farmhouse 

t town are turned out into the world all the 
things that used to be designated as old rubbish are now 
very carefully picked over and scrutinized; and antiqua- 
use of those unfamiliar 
nieces of iron, pewter, brass or wood that hung on hooks, 
table drawers in the old- 


ues 
i(jUues. 


was—and when 


nouse 


ries are called in to explain the 
stood on shelves or reposed in 
time kitchen. 

Nothing is of greater value in helping us to visualize the 
daily life of our ancestors than the kitchen; and this fact 
is so universally realized that nearly every local museum 
and many of our historical societies in every part of the 
country have fitted up—-or are collecting objects to do so 
a room to reproduce a Colonial kitchen. 

Longfellow wrote a long poem called The Hanging of the 
Crane to celebrate the founding of a new home; and he 
used this familiar object as a symbol. But, as a matter 
crane was put up in the kitchen of 
a newly married couple, relatives and friends made certain 
that the kitchen 
was properly fur- 
nished and 


equipped, 


of fact, whenever the 


Heirlooms 


- THOSE far- 
away days the 
many electric ap- 
pliances that are 
to- 


the conveni- 


» familiar 
Gay 
ent toasting racks, 

he waffle irons, 
’ double-«ce ( ke r 
ills, the 


, the chafing 


sauce- 


shes and the per- 
colator coffeepots, 
3 of which 


a dainty meal can 


. DY mean 


be produced in a 
few moments 
were undreamed 


and the ubiq- 


Uur Colonial 


neit 


buyers like 

proline spender 
like us. They 
urchased every- 


the 


ribbons 


thing, from 
roses and 

1 their bonnet to 
pots and pans 


By Esther Singleton 


with the idea of permanency. Now we have changed all 
that. Weno longer buy things to last. Indeed, we are not 
particularly desirous of having them last too long. We 
want new things all the time. We do not care to cook our 
meals in the same utensils that our forefathers used— 
either in the identical objects or others fashioned after 
them. If we see any novel little labor-saving household 
device we immediately buy it; and, moreover, we often 
buy it at the ten-cent store, knowing perfectly well that 
if we use it only once we shall get our money’s worth. 
When it wears out we go back and buy another. 

Besides, we are not willing to spend our time taking care 
of domestic implements. It is cheaper in every way, as well 
as economical of health and strength, to acquire new arti- 
cles constantly. In the old days, on the contrary, more 
than half the housewife’s life was spent in cleaning and 
looking after—or seeing that her servants did so—heavy, 
sooty and greasy iron pots, kettles and pans. Even the 
spoons and forks, and all the other articles that the cook 
handled, were very heavy and very hard to clean. 

In a household where there was much copper, brass and 
pewter, all the kettles, saucepans, plates, 
dishes, mugs, jugs, tankards and porringers, many of 
which were handed down from generation to generation 
and the rest accumulated by virtue of hard work and thrifty 
saving, or treasured as special gifts, were kept brightly 
scoured and polished. When the tiniest hole was discovered 
the brazier was sent for at once to come and mend it. 
Repairing of family utensils was, in fact, in Colonial times, 
and far into the nineteenth century, a considerable part of 
the business of dealers in brass and copper ware, and of 
pewterers too. Every house of comfort possessed utensils 
of brass or copper, and often both; and these possessions 
varied in quantity and quality with the wealth of the fam- 
ily. We find in all the inventories of importance the 
number of pounds of brass, copper and pewter listed with 
the value as expressed in English pounds, or in tobacco, 
which was the medium of exchange in some of the South- 
ern colonies. 


casseroles, 


We find in every household of any standing a 
great copper or brass kettle. This was frequently 
an heirloom. It was generally kept for a preserv- 
ing kettle; and it was large enough to hold several 
gallons. Insome old families it was spoken of, or described 
as, the ‘‘bell-metal kettle’; and this piece was usually 
kept for making preserves and jelly from all the various 
fruits as they came along in season. 

Brass and copper articles were particularly abundant in 
the homes of the Dutch colonists; and in addition to the 
many metal cooking utensils there were in the kitchen a 
number of measuring cans of graduated sizes, formally 
arranged on the shelves of the large dresser, or hanging 
from hooks on a can board. 


The Jewels of Every Housewife 


HE Dutch also introduced into the country the little 

square box covered with perforated sheets of copper or 
brass, which, filled with hot coals, was used as a foot 
warmer or foot rest. In most pictures of Dutch interiors 
the well-dressed ladies, whether playing musical instru- 
ments, making lace on cushions, sewing, or merely en- 
gaged in conversation, have one foot, or both feet, resting 
upon this little piece of furniture so needed in the cold 
houses of the period. In the pictures of the Little Masters, 
sometimes the family cat appears dozing comfortably upon 
this little stove, which an old Dutch writer says is “the 
beloved jewel of our Dutch wives, especially when the 
snow falls or the hail clatters.”’ 

Foot warmers were also much used in New England. 
When not in use their place was in the kitchen, where 
they might be filled when required with hot ashes from 
the burning logs. 

Another piece of brass that every house owned was the 
warming pan, which, filled with hot coals, was passed be- 
tween the sheets in the wintertime just before the person 
was ready to goto bed; for unless the warming pan was 
used, the bed in the freezingly cold room would be just 
about as comfortable as a snowdrift. 

The pan was about fourteen inches in diameter and the 
cover was perforated in a decorative pattern more or less 
ornate. The handle was about as long as a broom handle. 

Thewarming pan’s 
place was in the 





kitchen, and it 
frequently hung 
from the wall near 
the fireplace. In 
a very large house- 
hold there would 
be several warm- 
ing pans. 

Warming pans, 
being decorative, 
have, like door 
knockers, survived 
in greater number 
than many other 
articles —foot 
warmers, for in- 
stance. Conse- 
quently many col- 
lectors of Amer- 
icana have one or 
several; and 
warming pans are 
constantly turn- 
ing up in the 
small auction gal- 
leries. 

In all kitchens 
alike, in North- 
ern, Dutch or 
Southern colonies, 
the most impor- 
tant feature 


of course, 





Was, 
the 
great fireplace, 
framed in bricks 
with brick hearth 
An immense drait 
came down the 
wide chimney and 
kept the fire 








NIAL DAME 


The Kitchen in the Van Cortlandt House, New York 


(Continued on 
Page 47) 
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hour. 
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Slight discomfort and nervousness, beginning about nine o'clock. 
Shortly afterward, progressive irritability sets in, gradually increasing from 
mild to violent. Late in the morning this wears away, and is succeeded by 


sensations of languor, depression and indifference. 


A general condition of low physical and mental efficiency, resulting 


from improper eating. 


One good breakfast, to be taken each morning, soon after rising. 


1 gOOa 
small? Well-balanced? 


ican breakfasts measure up to 


WW"! N mornings go wrong, look back at break 
fast! Was it 1 breakfast? Easy to digest? 
oe | ) 


N oo large Not too 


Strange how few Amer 
itions! Yet no meal of the day is 
Here's what a writer on efficiency 


mportant item in the building up of 
; ; 

good breakfast will send us with 

Too scanty a breakfast means 


Too hear ty 


r out before noon. 


hat our minds will be dulled 


nay mean the loss of a precious 


enting to find the ideal break 
Nuts. This isa crisp, delicious 


tr } o r tcertair 
{ ( Certain 


Gangero 


It is so rick 


that, eaten with 


Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and malted barley. 
These grains are prepared by a special baking process 
which brings out the tempting, nut-like flavor to per- 
fection, and gives to the food its characteristic crisp- 
ness. Youll chew Grape-Nuts thoroughly and enjoy 
chewing it. This exercise does wonders to insure the 
health and good looks of teeth and gums. Ask your 
dentist about that! 


Try Grape-Nuts tomorrow morning. It makes a 
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small breakfast a safe breakfast—and any breakfast a 
better breakfast! . . . Your sells Grape-Nuts. 


Hor. 


Perhaps you will wish to accept the following offer: 


grocer 


“A Book of Better Break fasts” 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 
Mail the coupon below. We will send you two 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts, free, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts, ” 


physical director 


+ 


written by a famou 
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Continued from Page 44 
blazing all the time upon the large and 
irons, which were usually of iron. Some- 
t 


times these were accompanied by small 


” } 





aced inside 
r logs Above 


and at the sides of the burning wood swung 





andirons, called *‘ creepers, 


for the support of the sn 





the crane, on which hung the big, round, 
black iron gypsy pot with its three or four 
tiny pointed feet and its heavy lid. On the 


crane other smaller pots 





pots, kettles and pans were suspended on 
neighboring hooks and hangers. Conven- 
iently near were the bellows, a hearth 
broom or two, a short-handled shovel and 
a pair of tongs. 

Everything had to be cooked upon, over, 
or in front of, the burning logs; and, there- 
fore, the cooking was extremely arduous. 
This accounts for the very long-handled 


spoons, forks, skimmers, dippers, and so 


forth. Above the bright scarlet and gold n 
embers the slices of wholesome homemade 
bread, held | f 


fork with 

long handle and properly adjusted prongs 
1 
, 





, f ’ a] 
neans Ol a special 


f 
e- 


could soon be transformed into crisp, « 
licious, evenly browned toast. Vegetables 
were boiled in the saucepans or fried in 
the skillets, or spide rs, and meats and 
laid on grills and broiled over 
the hot ashes, or placed in the tin kitchen 


and roasted before the fire. 


birds were 


This large 
utensil, which looks something like a baby’s 
hooded cradle, was left open on the side 


before the fire. The meat or fowl was 





} reed by the long rod, or spit, which was 
turned by a handle, causing the piece to 
revolve and thus become evenly cooked. 
Every now and then the cook would stop 
turning the handle to baste the meat with 
1 spoon, the drippings having 

been collected in the pan below. 
This old tin kitchen was an ancient Euro- 
pean affair. In the Middle Ages a sort of 


something like the whirli- 


a long-handle« 


re voly ing W heel 
gig in a squirrel’s cage—was attached to 
the spit and turned by a small dog. This 
poor little overworked animal was known 
as a turnsp This kitchen reminds us of 
the old nursery rime in which the cautious 


lady, wishing to be assured of domestic 





comfort, asks her wooer: 


“Will the flames that you're so rich in 
Make a fire thie kitchen, 


These tin kitchens are frequently seen to- 
day in the museum kitchens that have been 
fitted up, and sometimes they are errone- 
ously called Dutch ovens. This is alto- 
gether wrong, because the Dutch oven is 
quite another matter. 


The Original Fireless Cooker 


The Dutch oven was built in the brick- 
work beside the fireplace, and when it was 
thoroughly heated the bread, cakes and 
vastry were placed in it and allowed to re- 


main until the oven cooled. There was no 





s, and every- 


ly baked and per- 


danger of burning the 





came out perit 





ly browned. The LYutch oven seems to 


piration of the fireless 


f 


have been the i I 
cooker; for all you had to do was, after the 


initial preparation, to let the article cook 





itsell. 

One cannot fail to notice in any collec- 
tion of old-time kitchen utensils the great 
number of spoons of different sizes and 
shapes, some of them perforated, and the 
yund, oblong, large, small 


many skimmers, r 
and medium-sized. 

We think of Shakspere’s Winter song in 
Love’s Labor’s Lost with the line: 


“While greasy Joan doth keel the pot.” 


It looks as if in Colonial times every pot 
was keeled with a special skimmer. Then 
there are innumerable colanders and sieves 
of so many sizes and differences in per- 
forations and fineness of the mesh that we 
picture the Colonial cooks as spending a 
great deal of time skimming their boiling 
pots and draining and straining the cooked 


ngredients contained therein. Knives, too, 


are present, of many shapes and sizes; and 
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isma of wood and of 

there was also a large 
wooden bowl with its special chopper. No 
Colonial cook of any preter n could live 
without a mortar and pe stile there were 
many things that she preferred to com- 
pound and rub and amalgamate in a true 


chemist’s fashior 


Then there were the pastry boards of 


Various sizes, with the ( y ns, and all 
the various little cake cutters of faney de 
signs In some kKitchner nere there was 


Dutch influence, there were long, narrow 








boards stamped with intaglio designs that, 
pressed upon certain kinds of pastry, pro- 
a design in cameo style raised 
rosettes, geometrical ae es, flowers, and 

so on 
I nere were scale of i y sizes for 


and there were cans and jugs and pitchers 
and pails and bowls for milk and cream. 
The re were boxe sin which S} es were ke pt, 
and there wer« graters of all sizes There 


were also special irons for the making of 


waffles and thin, crisp wafers; and there 
were pans of all sizes for baking cakes, 
bread, pies and other pastry 


The Unknown Word 





ere wert 
paddle 
‘ 


stood in one cor 


e dairy, a churn 
} butter 
kitchen. From 


the open rafters hung strings of onions and 








bunches of dried herbs ready for the flavor- 
ing. 
We must remem] 


housewife had a great deal o 





A 

‘ f pickling and 
preserving to do, as well as salting down 
meat and making sausage and other things. 
Hence there are to be found all kinds of 


ars and tubs and bar roblem 





was not merely to provide 


but to prepare ahead. In the intervals of 





‘meals, 


this arduous-enough occupation all the 
stores for the winter had to be made and 
packed away. The storeroom and pantry 
were just as much on the mind of the 


Colonial housewife as the kitchen itself; and 








from the time she arose in the early dawn 


to kindle the fire—not by striking a match, 
but by means of the tinder box—to the 
ime she went to bed the work was in- 
cessant. There was little time for any 
thoughts but household cares. Leisure was 


an unknown word. 

Looking backward from our vantage 
point of modern conveniences of every kind, 
we wonder how those people lived through 
such incessant and fatiguing labors. In ad- 
dition to all the constructive preparations, 
the fact of keeping the kitchen, with all 
these multiple and manifold implements, 
clean and in order was of itself a mighty 
task; and it must be remembered as well 
that cooking, with all its unavoidable 
smoke and grease, was always in progress. 
Then there were all the dishes and platters 
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table for the family meals, several small 
tables, a number of chairs, a looking-glass, 
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a clock of some sort —genera a wag-a 
the-wall—and a rag carpet complete the 
picture In many cases, too, a spinning 


wheel and a loom were present 


The Dutch Show Room 


The Dutch Colonial kitchen was also a 


living room, and it was a replica of the 
kitchen left behind in the Fatherland. Could 
we enter one of the ho ies of the prosperous 
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ers we would pass 


which was living room, dining room and 
kitchen all in one. First we would note the 
big fireplace with its burning logs, and its 
blue and whitetilesforaframework. Above 
is a chimney piece, rather 
framed in a panel is a picture 


a sea piece, or a fruit or flower piece. The 


massive, and 


a landscape x 


shelf of this chimney piece is covered with 
a chimney cloth of flowered chintz, or 
red or green silk embroidered in colored 
flowers. Upon it stand some pieces of 
porcelain. On a crane a brass or copper 
teakettle swings. Bellows, hearth brooms, 
niently hanging 





shovel and tongs are cony 


from hooks, as are several pots and pans of 


gleaming brass and copper. Not far away 





a brass warming pan is suspended from the 
wall. Next we notice a large cupboard, 
or kas, on the top of which stand some 
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A Cook’s Domain 
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Brer Rabbit's Jazz Band 
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kettles and pans drawn up in orderly rows 
were again called into action. 

In the Southern kitchen we find the large 
iron pot hanging on a crane, the tin kitchen 
for roasting meat or poultry before the 
fire, the great brass kettle for making pre- 
serves, and many other utensils common in 
all Colonial kitchens. Sometimes there was 
a Dutch oven built in the brick wall. Many 
of these old utensils were still used in the 
nineteenth-century kitchen, in which were 
often to be seen some old relics, such as a 
pewter mug, jug or platter, a candlestick 
and some candle molds, and very likely an 
old perforated tin lantern. Frequently the 
kitchen displayed some old blue Stafford- 
shire piece with English or American scenes 
or the willow pattern, and a lot of copper- 
luster jugs and cups and saucers—now so 
eagerly gathered by collectors—all for the 
use of the cook and the house servants, who 
took their meals in the kitchen. 

There was strange romance in the old 
Southern kitchen, as the children of the 
family well knew. Legends of Robin Good- 
fellow, who used to skim the milk and play 
all sorts of pranks, brought from England 
by those who founded the old plantation 
homes, had long been forgotten, and folk- 
lore of another kind had taken their place— 
folklore of ‘the creeturs’”; and every 
kitchen utensil was capable of being turned 
into a musical instrument by those mythi- 
cal and delightful animals. Uncle Remus 
tells us—as many Uncle Remuses told 
many Southern children—how “the cree- 
turs’’ often held a regular “‘juberlee’”’ be- 
side the chimney. 

First Brer Rabbit would stick his head 
in the crack of the door and then he would 
beckon to the others and they would all 
come slipping in on their tiptoes. Pres- 
ently Brer Rabbit would reach up and take 
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down the trivet and Brer Fox “he'll snatch 
up de griddle, en Brer B’ar he’! lay holt er 
de pothooks, en old Brer Tarrypin he’ll 
grab up de frying pan, en dar dey’ll have 
it, up en down, en roun’ en roun’. Dem 
creeturs dey sets dar en plays dem kinder 
chunes w’at moves you from way back 
yander. Dey ain’t no tellin’ de chunes dey 
is in dat trivet en in dat griddle en in dat 
fryin’ pan; dat der ain’t. W’en dem cree- 
turs walks in and snatches um down dey 
lays Miss Sally’s pianner in de shade and 
Mars John’s flute hit ain’t nowhars.”’ 

Can you not hear Brer Rabbit’s little 
plantation jazz band, with Brer Rabbit 
playing for dear life on the trivet and old 
Brer Tarrypin plinkity-plunking on the 
frying pan for a banjo? 

For about twenty years interest has been 
growing steadily in regard to this long- 
neglected but most important domain in 
the home; but only of more recent years 
has the old-fashioned kitchen been studied 
by antiquaries and become an ambition for 
collectors. For instance, the kitchen of the 
Red Horse in the old Wayside Inn at Sud- 
bury, Massachusetts, was for many years 
one of its most attractive rooms; but Mr. 
Henry Ford has added greatly to its in- 
terest by the many relics gathered and the 
careful arrangement of them. 

Another successful collector is Mrs. Miles 
White, Jr., of Baltimore, Maryland, who 
has traveled from Maine to Georgia gather- 
ing Americana. To the Baltimore Museum 
of Art she has loaned her collection of 
kitchen utensils. The attractive room is 
not exactly typical of a Maryland kitchen, 
for it exhibits articles from many colonies. 
For instance, the pewter in the dresser is 
from Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

The New York Historical Society also 
owns a collection of Dutch cooking utensils. 
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There are many fine examples of early 
American kitchens in Massachusetts; there 
are several in Deerfield, and those of the 
Whipple House in Ipswich and the Clarke- 
Hancock House in Lexington are note- 
worthy. 

Another fine kitchen may be seen in the 
Van Cortlandt House at Van Cortlandt 
Park, New York, arranged by the National 
Society of Colonial Dames. Although a 
museum kitchen, this has the air of a 
kitchen for use rather than for show. Tea 
is served here every Thursday afternoon; 
and in the winter, when great 
burning in the fireplace and all the copper, 
brass and pewter in the room are gleaming 
in the firelight and candlelight, something 
of the old life of the house seems to return. 
Any Colonial cook who could come back, 
if ordered to prepare a meal, would find all 
the utensils she was accustomed to use. 


logs are 


The New:Fangled Ideas 


To our present way of thinking it must 
have been extremely awkward to have had 
to prepare a large meal, or, in fact, even a 
simple meal, with pots full of boiling vege- 
tables, soup and sauces hanging on a crane 
and likely to spill over at any moment, or 
fall upon you and scald you nearly to death 
with their contents, while other things were 
sputtering and sizzling in the skillets and 
spiders were firing rockets of grease at youas 
you leaned over tostirthem. It must have 
been a problem, too, how to keep those al- 
ready cooked dishes warm without burning 
them on the little trivets that stood on the 
hearth. Moreover, how fatiguing to have 
to stoop over such a low fire and cook on, 
or in front of, the hot, burning logs! You 
had to watch, also, to keep your hair and 
clothes from burning. How delighted cooks 

must have been 
when our new ideas 
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modern ideas were 
introduced, 

after President 
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Washington news 
papers caught this 
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stockings are worn and washed they all 
look very much alike. Now, however, when 
you buy your hosiery direct from the Miils 
the Realsilk way, you can be swre that you are 
getting the full benefit of pure, FRESH silk 
—that Time is given no chance to get in its 
deadly work betore the hosiery reaches you 

Due to Realsilk’s novel and direct method 
of importing, manufacturing, and selling, 
seldom more than 24 days elapse from the 
time the original skein silk first leave: 
Yokohama until the hosiery, fashioned from 
Did you ever stop to think that perhaps it, is in your hands, ready for wear. 
the reason why so many women have to re- 
place their silk hosiery so often, is because 
they are influenced entirely by the price and 
fail to consider the FRESHNESS of the 
silk when they do their buying ? 


it? Pure, FRESH silk, brought a 
from Japan; manufactured into loveliest 


Remarkable, when you think of it, isn’t 
1 
Al 


tme way 


hosiery in all the newest styles and colors, 
and delivered to your very door by your 
“Cheap” hosiery may not be cheap after all, regular Postman, all within 24 days! 
if the silk has aged to a degree which makes 
service uncertain. And even in the most 
expensive hose, it is impossible to create 
a substitute for those qualities which arrange to have a Realsilk Gold Button Man 
FRESH silk alone can give. bh call on them regularly. They know they 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that so 
many millions of women now buy all of 
their silk hosiery the Realsilk way. They 
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your hosiery longer life and more lasting Be 

beauty is not a new disclosure. That’s some- If you are not availing yourself of Realsilk 

thing you've learned from experience. All Hosiery Service, you should do so by all 

any woman has to do is to look into her means. Just ‘phone our local Branch Othce 
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stockings do deteriorate with age. 

But, until the advent of Realsilk, nothing 
could be done about it. To determine the 
age of the silk in the hosiery you bought was 
virtually impossible. All you had to go on 
was the appearance of the hosiery when This gold button identifies the Bonded Realsilk Rep- ores , . 
new—and everyone is aware that before silk resentative when he calls at your home or office ( tk Directory for Your Local Office 
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Today Hudson and Essex exclusively 
present qualities of power, performance, 
steam-engine smoothness and economy 
that engineers have sought for years 
to achieve. 


For they exclusively have high-com- 
pression anti-knock motors that turn 
waste heat to power. They alone have 
the Super-Six principle which converts 
forces, otherwise wasted in vibration, 
into effective power. 


Both give greater power per cubic inch of 
piston displacement than any other stock 
motor within our knowledge. And ordinary 
gasoline (for sale everywhere) in these 
motors gives the result sought otherwise 
through the use of special and higher- 
priced fuels. 


While the Essex motor is technically known as an 
L-head and Hudson as an F-head type, these dis- 
tinctions are chiefly due to necessary adaptations for 
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their difference in motor size. They are funda- 
mentally the same in principle, efficiency 
and results. And both are totally different 
from all other motors grouped under these 
technical heads. 


A single ride in either Hudson or Essex will reveal 
an amazing new series of performance qualities 
from the rugged, smooth pulling-power of a steam 
engine to the lively, vivacious action that gives 
swift get-away, alert pick-up and high sustained 
speed at instant and continuous command. 


Those who are interested in how Hudson engineers 
have secured these brilliant superiorities may ob- 
tain on request, from the nearest Hudson-Kssex 
dealer, an absorbing story in booklet form regard- 
ing the development of these motors. 


In either Hudson or Essex you have the supreme 
qualities of its field—exceptional power and speed 
range, unequaled efhiciency, economy, easy riding, 
safe braking and roadability. 


Two great motors’: two great 
cars +7 and ideal performance. 
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Goodyear—guaranteed to 
outwear any other heels 


Step on a Goodyear Wingfoot Heel! 


Then you'll know what your shoe repair- 
man means when he says you will get more 
comfort, more wear, and far more cushion- 
ing from Goodyear Wingfoot Heels. 


A shoe-wise man, he certainly does know 
shoes and heels! He knows what makes 
these heels wear longer, and how they pro- 
long the life of your shoes. He says: 


“Cushioning!” 


Goodyear Wingfoot Cushioning—the fine, 


GOOD 


VY 


firm, lasting resilience that suits your pace, 
your style, your need—in men’s, women’s 
and children’s heels. 


We, too, know, from scientific tests, that we 
can guarantee these cushioning Goodyear 
Wingfoot Heels to outwear any other heels. 


The manufacturers of America’s good shoes 
also recognize that fact. They equip their 
best shoes with Goodyear Wingfoot Heels. 


And more people walk on Goodyear Wing- 
foot Heels than on any other kind. 


AR 


Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


WINGFOOT HEELS 
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Al TIDINESS IN THE AFFAIRS OF MR. TRACY 


assistance, Mr. Tracy —that is, if I should 
need it after I have had a talk with Miss 
Page.” 

For some extraordinary reason this last 

remark seemed thoroughly to prostrate Mr. 
“‘racy’s wits. In a state of more or less 
stunned inattention, he let his coffee grow 
cold when Graeme had wandered off to 
smoke. 

aw 

UN DAY morning breakfast was success- 

fulin getting Miss Page downstairs again. 
If she was a little pale to Mr. Tracy’s anx- 
ious eyes, to Graeme’s she was nothing short 
of the most radiant woman they had ever 
seen. She was quite herself again, so much 
so that her light sports costume did no more 
than underline, as it were, her avowed in- 
tention of going for a long walk into the 
hinterland. 

‘I don’t know,” said Mr. Graeme hesi- 
tantly, “if you saw Judge Ford yesterday 
after luncheon? You didn’t? You see, he 
suggested my enlisting your help in a mat- 
ter that concerns me deeply. I suppose you 
wouldn’t let me walk at least part of the 
way with you to tell you about it.” 

She looked at him a moment curiously, 
then her eyes withdrew. There was nothing 
but a steadfast honesty to be read in his 
clear grave eyes, so heavily shadowed by 
that splendid brow. ‘I shall be nothing 
but most willing to do anything that Judge 
Ford suggested,” she said quietly. 

For all her outward calm, however, she 
found her heart beating a bit rapidly as 
they set out from this suburbia toward the 
open country. Mr. Tracy watched them 
go, and perhaps it was more than the sun 
upon his glasses that brought the furrows 
to his forehead. 

Graeme, walking beside the girl, carrying 
his hat in his swinging hand, was innocently 
conscious that this was a most delightful 
day. ‘I wonder,” said he, ‘“‘why it is con- 
sidered so banal to talk about the weather. 
What could be more important?” 

She smiled. ‘‘ Well, at the moment, I 
think your errand might be. Besides, is 
there much left to say of aday in June?... 
Just what did you want with me, Mr. 
Graeme?” 

“‘T want to ask you, in confidence,” said 
he, plunging in medias res, “if there was a 
young girl at the business college here with 
you—a Janice Wishart.” 

“‘And why in confidence?” 

‘*Because I want so very much to spare 
her possible annoyance,”’ Graeme replied. 
“If I did not fear gossip I should have gone 
to the college officers. But this is not a 
story I would trust to strangers. Let me 
explain the thing to you, Miss Page. My 
brother was once engaged to her—I am 
afraid I cannot spare him in telling you 
this—and on the eve of their wedding he 
ran away with another woman.”’ The mere 
laconic repetition of his tale brought a little 
grinding pulse into his cheek. ‘‘ My brother 
and his wife are both dead now; it was his 
death that brought me home. I heard of 
this then for the first time.” 

As he paused for quite a space she said 
after a long and difficult breath, very 
softly, ““Yes?” 

“‘It is quite a common thing for mothers 
to love bad sons, isn’t it?’’ he said wist- 
fully. ‘Luckily, for the children of men. 
You know, although my mother had 
grieved for years over this, I had the great- 
est trouble in getting her—once she had 
made her initial slip and given me reason 
to doubt that Justin had been an honorable 
man—to tell me the whole story. She was 
glad when she had done it, because we were 
both so anxious to make some sort of “9 

“‘Some sort of?’’ she prompted finally as 
again he fell silent. 

“Tt is so difficult to express what we 
feel,”” he said. ‘It is not that we believe 
this girl could ever be repaid for what she 
must have suffered, of course. Nothing 
that we can do for her now would in any 
sense make up for that.”’ 


Continued from Page 42 


“T understand what you mean,” said 
Miss Page, her eyes on the far-off hills. 
“But you haven't told me what it is you 
want to do.” 

“Justin left a fairly large estate,’’ said 
Graeme then, with some bluntness. ‘‘We 
want her to have it.’ 

The simple statement seemed to startle 
her. She gave him one swift look and met 
only that earnest, honest gaze of his. 
“That is a very extraordinary idea,” she 
said at last. ‘“‘Do you think she would 
take it?” 

“IT don’t know,” he admitted miserably. 
““How can I formulate any reckoning of a 
girl I never knew? But I can ask you, asa 
girl yourself, if you think she might be gen- 
erous enough to take it just in token of her 
forgiveness.” 

He thought she shook her head at that, 
but whether in denial or perplexity he did 
not know. She did not speak for some 
time, and when she did, brought out a 
question that sincerely astonished him: 
““Mr. Graeme, on your honor, have you any 
other reason for telling me this story?” 

He looked at her with his eyes spread 
wide in blank surprise. “I don’t know 
what you mean. Judge Ford figured out 
that possibly Miss Wishart had gone to the 
Banbury business college—I had a vague 
clew that brought me here—and that you 
might have heard of her; might even have 
been a classmate of hers.” 

There was no disbelieving him. Her 
voice, when she spoke again, was softer and 
very kind. ‘‘Suppose, although I cannot be 
any real help to you, Mr. Graeme—suppose 
I do tell you what I think, as a girl myself.” 

‘Please do,”’ said he with his eyes on her 
face. 

“IT think she would not accept it. I think 
she would very much rather not be found. 
You must consider that in these five 
years—you said it was five years, didn’t 
you?” she faltered. He nodded, quite un- 
aware that he had done nothing of the sort. 
Miss Page drew breath. ‘‘ Well, in those 
years she has, we will say, managed to pull 
out of that miserable beginning. She has 
certainly given evidence of having been 
able to carve out a new existence for her- 
self. To come to her with even so kindly an 
intention as yours is surely to reopen the 
old wounds. I may be quite wrong, of 
course, but I think there is nothing that 
can be done now that were not better left 
undone.” 

“You think it selfish of us to want a sign 
of forgiveness?”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Graeme,” said Miss Page, her 
feet coming to a stand, ‘‘I think you must 
know she could not think you selfish. But 
consider the pain she has lived through. 
Consider that even if she could only now 
find wonder in her heart that she ever 
fancied she loved this man, she did believe 
it once, and went through such agony of 
soul that it is no marvel it can utterly have 
changed her.” 

He looked at her quivering face with 
consternation. “But Good heavens, 
you must not distress yourself like this! 
Perhaps I was wrong to talk about it—I 
have so nearly shed tears over it myself.” 

She gave a queer little laugh with a catch 
of the breath. ‘‘I can almost believe you 
would,” she said. 

“*Well, you must put it out of your mind. 
Since you did not know her,” said he, for- 
getting that she had not said this, ‘there 
can be no earthly sense in my harrowing 
your feelings with my burden of vicarious 
guilt. Let us get back to this perfect day, 
and heaven trying Connecticut if it be in 
tune.” 

Completely mistress of herself again, she 
smiled at him with an odd tinge of com- 
passion in her look. “I think you do 
wrong to harbor any sense of self-reproach,”’ 
she said gently. ‘“‘ You don’t consider your 
attitude, in a matter where you carry no 
shadow of responsibility, as perhaps 
quixotic?” 


“ 


Graeme looked a little troubled. ‘I am 
an impractical man, as the judge was quick 
enough to see,” he confessed. ‘‘ You can’t 


imagine how the delica y of this affair ap- 
palls me. Only on my own ground have I 
the slightest equipment for handlir 
in an efficient manner; I am a very tyro in 
the most ordinary contacts with the pres- 
ent. And this is like giving me the threads 
of this day’s spider web to mend. If it were 





only a bit of neolithic A2geana, you should 
see how capably I could handle it!”’ His 
slowly brightening smile transfigured his 





unhappy face. ‘‘But I forget you do not 
know my specialty 

“You are an are hwologist,”’ she said. It 
might have been a question or a statement. 

“‘I sometimes think,” remarked Graeme 
suddenly, ‘that I am a fossil.” 

If that were the case he was remarkably 
restored to life. She found walking besi te 
him a very happy occupation, requir 
little or no conversation to be made 
expression of companionship. Wordle 
miles seemed quite as potent toward reve- 
lation one to the other as the most eager 
talk could have been, and once an utterly 
rrelevant remark of his brought them close 
in that swift dangerous glimpse of eyes 
laughing deep into other eyes when in the 
very midst of laughter breathing ceased. 

‘‘A man made after supper with a cheese 
paring,” he had said suddenly, to her com- 
plete bewilderment, which showed upon her 
face so plainly that he answered her un- 
spoken question. ‘‘ With a soul that could 
let his barns be painted with liver pills!” 
It was then that they had laughed like 
children, and found themselves so sud- 
denly no longer children that it caught 
their breaths. 

His observant eyes, So shielded by their 
salient brows, wandered about continually 
only to return ever with a look of such in- 
genuous pleasure in her beauty that she 
could find no discomfort in it, acutely as 
she felt it, like a warmth, upon her face. 

For long spaces he was silent indeed; 
sometimes absorbed in her hand that swung 
close there beside his own. There was 
somewhat of a magic in its slender feminine 
grace that made him long to touch it. 


It was late that afternoon when Graeme, 
writing at his table, was interrupted by a 
knock at the door between his room and 
Mr. Tracy’s. The little old fellow opened 
it on permission and stood there a moment 
silently. 

‘“‘T haven't had a chance to ask you yet,” 
he said, ‘“‘whether you spoke to Miss Page 
about that matter.” 

Graeme sat up and appeared thought- 
fully to cast back into that past moment 
“Yes, I did. And I am afraid she was sym 
pathetically much distressed over it.” 

‘‘What did she say?’’ asked Mr. Tracy. 

“That in her opinion I would do better 
to abandon my project.” 

“Oh,” said the other, and seemed to 
ruminate. 

“Of course I have given great respect 
to her opinion. But I must confess that I 
see it was her expression of how she herself 
would feel; and as Judge Ford pointed out, 
Miss Page is undoubtedly a very different 
sort of girl.” 

He wondered a little at the odd look with 
which Mr. Tracy received this exposition, 
until he remembered that he had told him 
nothing of the missing Miss Wishart. He 
rectified this omission immediately by tell- 
ing him the story in a few blunt words. 
And, as ever, the mere thinking of Justin’s 
offense brought a look of fiery anger to his 
eyes; but there was no expression at all on 
Mr. Tracy’s face as he listened, except one 
of brooding interest in his companion. 

“You see, we do not know that Miss 
Wishart might not take a less inappetent 
attitude— not that for a moment I attribute 
any mercenary motive to her. Look at her 
own voluntary silence and disappearance! 


3ut there is always the chance that she 
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Whose dimples and beauty 
awaken public response 


Somewhere in America, 
there is a girl with dimples 
who is loved by all around her for 
the spirit of laughter and good 
humor she radiates. Universal 
wants such a girl. The whole world 
responds to dimples, youthful 
beauty, to charm and effervescing 
personality. 

If we can find such a girl 
and she has intelligence, as well as 
dimples and charm, I want to broadcast 
her on the screen for the good she wiil do 
So, if you are a girl with engaging dim 
ples, send Universal your photograph and 
give your age, height and the color of 
your eyes and hair. My production ex 
perts will be the judges. The test will be 
in all things sincere 

Notice this picture of 
LAURA LA PLANTE. What is it 
that makes her charm? Is it her dimples 
or her smile or her clear, frank eyes? Give 
me your opinion on the subject when you 
write, and remember that Universal is 
deeply interested in presenting beauty, 
youth, laughter and the clean, sweet 
things of life. 


MISS LA PLANTE will 
shortly be seen in Cyril Harcourt’s 
lelightful Broadway comedy success, 
**Silk Stockings.’’ This is a Wesley 
Ruggles Production with such favorites 
as: John Harron, Otis Harlan, Burt 
McIntosh and John Austin 


Be on the qui vive for Uni 
versal’s great spectacle, ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ and don’t aliow anything 
to keep you from seeing it. When you have 
seen it, I will value your opinion of it in 
as much detail as you care to go into 
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may be in bitter need. Judge Ford put that 
before me in a way that I don’t mind saying 
has given me the horrors. And it was a 
Graeme’s doing that drove her out of what 
home she had. No, I do feel that I simply 
cannot abandon the search. And so, as you 
offered to help me if Miss Page could not, I 
wonder if you could suggest anything. You 
must know everybody in Banbury. Is there 
anyone you can think of who might be of 
any use?” 

Mr. Tracy’s calmly rosy face grew a 
brighter red. ‘I am extremely sorry to 
say,” he brought out with a queer mixture 
of stiffness and reluctance, ‘‘that I find 
myself in agreement with Miss Page. I 
hope you won't think I don’t appreciate 
your dreadful sense of responsibility for the 
girl, if I withdraw any suggestion of an 
offer to help you. I can’t explain this, un- 
fortunately. You must take my word for it 
that I have no choice. I’m very sorry.” 

Mr. Graeme looked at him with a weary 
“IT can’t see why under the 
canopy you should feel like that,”’ he said. 
“Stiil, if you do’’—he turned back to his 
table—‘‘ we'll say no more about it.” 

‘Look here,” said the little old gentleman 
suddenly, after a short uncomfortable si- 
lence. ‘‘I wish you'd be friends, even if you 
don’t understand. You have all the sympa- 
thy of which I am capable. But I dare 
swear you didn’t throw a bucket of cold 
water over Miss Page because she wouldn’t 
see it your way.” 

Graeme looked up again with a faint 
smile. ‘‘But Miss Page did not refuse to 
help me. She didn’t know anything about 
the girl.” 

““Well, I don’t know any more than she 
does,’”’ pointed out Mr. Tracy with a gulp. 

“‘T suppose not,’’ Graeme sighed. ‘‘ Well, 
I am a fool to expect success to perch upon 
my banner the moment I unfurl it.” 

Nor did success, during the weeks that 
followed, show any sign of selecting such a 
lodgment. Mr. Graeme’s quest, still pur- 
sued under the cloak of secrecy, took him 
daily into the village at a time coincident 
with Miss Page’s departure for the office, 
and his diurnal abandonment of activity 
in that direction almost invariably chimed 
with her hour of starting out for home. In 
between the two, he not infrequently 
dropped in to see Judge Ford, who was al- 
most as sharp a follower of the law as a 
spectator of Mr. Graeme’s quite uncon- 
scious desire to refresh him with a sight of 
that tower of strength the judge had recom- 
mended. 

Miss Page, with a reluctance Graeme did 
not observe, had agreed to make inquiries 
about Janice Wishart at the college. But 
nothing came of it. She returned one eve- 
ning, somewhat later than her usual hour, 
to Mrs. Thring’s, to find both the men of 
the house sitting out in the back garden, 
now ablow with the lavish results of Mr. 
Tracy’s devoted husbandry. They had made 
an outdoor living room here under the trees, 
with chairs and tables and sundry com- 
forts, and on fine evenings, with enough 
daylight saved, they were more than like 
to have their dinner served them there 


al fresco. 


blankness. 


On her appearance Graeme took one 
flashing look at her and read that she had 
failed. Mr. Tracy, putting a chair for- 
ward, saw much more than that—saw that 
the girl was much distressed by her com- 
mission, and guessed that it couldn’t be 
pleasant for a normally truthful person to 
make believe she had been to the college 
when she had done nothing more, perhaps, 
than walk twice around it. 

“There is always the chance, you know,” 
said Graeme slowly, after she had brought 
out with visible difficulty the simple state- 
ment that she had no news for him—‘“‘al- 
ways the chance that she was not registered 
there as Wishart.” 

His companions, both of whom had often 
wondered when this very obvious idea 
might burgeon in his innocence, were ren- 
dered uneasy by its flowering. Miss Page 
kept her eyes on the gloves she was pulling 
about, quite unconscious of Mr. Tracy’s 
discomfort. 
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Graeme did not leave them long in this 
misery. ‘‘Still,’’ he went on, ‘‘with the de- 
scription that my mother sent me—of 
course we no longer have any photographs 
we should have come on something in the 
way of a trace, even if she had taken an- 
other name. There couldn’t have been 
many girls with totally unknown ante- 
cedents.” 

““Oh-—you have a description?” faltered 
Mr. Tracy. 

“Yes. Dear me, I’m afraid I’ve forgot- 
ten. What was it, Miss Page?’”’ 

The girl looked away across the garden. 
“‘Darkish hair, bluish eyes, a good profile, 
rather tall—something like that.” 

“It’s vague enough, certainly, to fit any 
dozen women,” said Mr. Tracy, and his 
satisfaction in this was so enheartening that 
he brought out roundly, ‘“‘Why, it would 
even fit Miss Page!”’ 

If the girl was startled she did not show 
it. There was no cause for alarm, however. 
Consider the man to whom he spoke! 

Asked for a detailed account of Miss Page 
herself, he would have supplied items about 
as follows: Maple-brown hair with threads 
of gold and red in it and a ripple like the 
wind-blown sea; eyes of a deep gray that 
show shards of green but are quite as like to 
look black; the most marvelous line drawn 
sharply from under slender dark brows to- 
ward the bridge of a nose that manages to 
combine, heaven knows how, the classic 
beauty of Greece with the erratic charm of 
the retroussé; an upper lip so deeply cham- 
fered in the center that the red of her mouth 
cuts no Cupid’s bow against the white skin, 
but rises in two sharp triangles of scarlet; 
and a chin deservedly set above a throat of 
imperial poise. 

Yes, he would have gone on like that, and 
no brownish-bluish ambiguity would have 
suggested her in the least to him. He 
merely looked at Mr. Tracy at one who 
perceives a certain quaintness in the Venus 
of Milo. 

Mr. Tracy looked at him with no such 
defective approval. He had long ago come 
to understand this man’s profound sim- 
plicity and honor; indeed, the integrity 
that showed in that pellucid look had been 
apparent to him even when he had sus- 
pected Graeme of knowing more than he 
confessed. But the little old gentleman had 
found, as his friendship for the man swiftly 
deepened, that it was accompanied by the 
sore apprehension of the innocent by- 
stander who sees disaster on its way to 
others. 

Because of his own little old gentlemanly 
delicacy, he could see that the girl might 
find it forever impossible to break her si- 
lence, to look into Graeme’s eyes and say, 
“‘T am the woman who was to have been 
your brother’s wife.’’ He could not put it 
into words, but he could feel how she would 
shrink from that—if indeed she came to 
care for this man so oddly brought into 
their lives. 

Or if she did not, then she would never 
speak. For what would it mean then but 
to open an argument of her candidature for 
that fortune he knew that she would never 
touch? He could see nothing ahead of 
them but Graeme’s misery, and he found 
it a devastating thought. 

His only solution to the problem was 
that Graeme should go away. Not that 
this spelled anything but the most melan- 
choly privation for himself; still, he could 
only hope that it would prove a lesser de- 
gree of pain for these two children of his 
writhen heart. It remained for him to put 
the thought before Graeme—a desperate 
measure indeed. But could the thing go on 
like this? 

They had risen when Miss Page moved 
to go into the house, and now as they stood 
there little old Mr. Tracy took his courage 
in both hands and swung for the blow. 

“That about finishes off Banbury, 
doesn’t it?”’ he said, and found he could not 
look into Graeme’s face. He turned away 
himself and walked slowly down the narrow 
path he kept so neatly trimmed, leaving the 
man alone, with the sky suddenly tumbling 
into chaos about his head. 
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Graeme dropped back into his chair 
“‘Banbury!”’ he said blankly, and was ap 
palled at what had come to him 

During the days that followed this cata- 
clysm Mr. Tracy found himself for the first 
time more concerned with the observation 
of the girl than of the man 
most devious affair that he had heretofore 
neglected. So concerned had he been for 
the newcomer that he had scarcely real- 
ized the very obvious possibility of change 
in the girl he had known these five 
of settled uneventfulness. 

Now that he came to think of it, she was 
undergoing a dual development, for even as 
he now saw that she looked definitely trou 
bled and at times whitely drawn—and al 
most one might say unhappy—she 
steadily more radiant to look upon. 

“This is the very devil,’’ said Mr. Tracy 
to himself, with unwonted laxity of phrase 
If ever he could have known an impulse to 
rub and ruffle his whitened poll, it would 
have been at this season. He looked about 
his meticulously tidy room as if his own dis 
order were a reproach to his surroundings 
“The very devil! He’ll really have to go! 
Why, flesh and blood can’t stand it!”’ 

Forthwith he blundered out into the gar- 
den, he who was wont to move with the 
carefully adjusted precision of one of his 
own gadgets. Graeme was there, t 
his very full length in a canvas ch: 
behind his head, and as Mr. Tracy 
easily guess, looking at Miss Page’s good 
profile in the clouds. He gave his distur- 
ber the wordless acceptance of e | 
familiarity. 

“I’m glad to find you alone,” said Mr 
Tracy, not because he had remotely 
pected anything different but to point the 
importance of what he had come to say. ‘‘I 
am afraid I must ask you a very straight 
forward question. Have you given up your 
search for Miss Wishart?” 

Graeme looked astonished even while he 
admitted a guilty change of color. *‘ No,” 
he said slowly, but without r 
have, however, come to the conclusio 
I would do better to secure the ser\ 
the best private inquiry agents that I car 
find. It was, I feel sure, what Judge Ford 
thought I should do from the first. An 
amateur like myself is no good at that 
of thing.” 

“*You are satisfied that she did not come 
to Banbury?” 

“IT think there can be no question now 
that she didn’t,” said Graeme, with a tou 
of weariness. ‘‘She couldn’t stay 
day, you know, let alone five years 
somebody having heard of her.” 

Mr. Tracy gazed at him with ar 
compassion. ‘‘ Yet here you are,”’ he 
out gently. 

“Well, 
up, his feet parting to straddle the foot rest 
of the chair, and leaned forward with his 
elbows on his knees. ‘‘ As you so justl) 
mark, here I am.” 

There was a long pause 

“‘T don’t think,” said the miser 
old gentleman finally, ‘‘that you 
any good by staying here.”’ 

‘I am trying,” 
sternation, ‘‘to screw my courage 
sticking place.” 

Well, it was coming out at 
Tracy did not know whether he 
lieved or panic-stricken. 

“Courage to go away?’ 
desperately to ask. 

A very remarkable expression 
in Graeme’s lean brown 
looked out from under their heavy 
with a light that never shone 
sea. 

“To ask her if she will marry me,” 
said. 

“You find,’”’ said Mr. Tracy after he ha 
swallowed a lump in his throat—“‘you fir 
it takes courage?” 

“‘Good heavens, suppose she says 
What shall I do then?’” The 
dor of this question was irresistible 

“Oh, my dear friend,” said Mr 
miserably, “‘I am much afr: 
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Idn't it—wouldn’t it be better 
and not give her that distress?” 
3 it would. I dare say it would. 
. that is just what I cannot do. 
I love her! 


To hear the tone of his voice on the word, 


go awa) 


ou se¢ 
don’t understand g 


ye would think this man, of all men, 

uware how many thousands of years 

the earth had been made to go around. 

Love might have been an unprecedented 

tion of his own, by the sound of him. 
‘I do understand, little as you think 
’ remarked Mr. Tracy wistfully. ‘‘ For 

all that, Iam sorry about this. I shall have 
thine 7 over.” 
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Graeme gave a half-absent, half-amused 
forbearing look at the neat little back as it 
receded from him. He had grown fond of 

uaint little precisian—he had rather 

rkably grown fond of the whole world 

n in the hour of concentrating his entire 

tion on one denizen thereof—and he 

enly the kindliness that lay behind 

Tracy’s utterly superfluous cogita- 
tions. 

There was, indeed, full measure of kind- 
liness in them, and less superfluity than 
Graeme supposed. Mr. Tracy got into his 
dusted and polished flivver and let it take 
him on a long run into the country, where 
there was plenty of room in which to do his 
thinking. Nothing was so helpful to the 
working of his inventive mind as the satis- 
factory sound of a contentedly purring 
engine. It sang a mechanical song of achieve- 
ment. 

But it was not always true of the mer- 
curial forces of human nature that they 
could be brought to perfection of reciprocal 
action as it was true of these dependable 
sits of machinery. There was the rub, and 
rubs, he knew, were what stood between 
mankind and perpetual motion. 

He did a good deal of drifty thinking, 
sometimes finding himself as far off the 
track as if his ear had taken him down a 
strange turning and lost him in unknown 


roads. He had several times to retrace his 
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way when he found himself wandering into 
totally useless speculation as to the worldly 
side of this marriage, the queer twisted 
justice that would have made her the mis- 
tress of that richesse manquée. There was 
no use thinking about that. For he was 
certain she would, from an almost morbid 
sense of frustration, a haunting horror of 
that past agony, refuse him. 

It all came down to one thing in the end. 
If she loved Graeme—and now that he 
came definitely to envisage that possibility 
he didn’t see how she could help it—there 
was a way out—his way. If she loved him, 
then he, Theodore Tracy, would speak out. 

Coming to this belated but very simple 
inspiration, he startled his humdrum little 
car by making a wild turn in the road and 
giving it brimming draughts of gas. Ata 
speed that never fell below thirty miles an 
hour, he sped back to Mrs. Thring’s. 

He expected no less than that Graeme’s 
declaration to himself would prove a spark 
to set off the entire magazine. Graeme 
would find now that it was not a question 
of getting his courage to stick but of con- 
taining the avowal long enough to get her 
alone. He would probably restlessly await 
her, instead of going to meet her, as he 
usually did, for that long walk back from 
the office. He’d feel that he could not do 
his speaking in the open street, and there 
would be no keeping it back. She would be 
home by now, so Mr. Tracy argued it, and 
there would be that of pain in their humble 
garden tnat he must put an end to as soon 
as he could be sure that there was hope for 
Graeme in his speaking. On that scene 
itself he would not intrude. It was un- 
thinkable that he could do that, bitterly as 
he deplored delay. But the earliest mo- 
ment that he could speak to her alone 

He had no more than removed a fancied 
dust from his hands and face than he heard 
the girl’s step in the veranda. For the first 
time since he could remember, Mr. Tracy 
dropped a towel without folding it. In two 
seconds he had opened his door and caught 
her in the hall. 
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The girl gave him a half-frightened look 
through tears and would have run up the 
stairs. But four fingers and the prehensile 
thumb of the inventor’s hand closed on her 
sleeve and held her. 

“No, you must wait,” said Mr. Tracy 
firmly but very tenderly. ‘‘My dear, you 
must answer me one question: Do you love 
him?” 

Speechlessly she looked at him through 
her thick tears which had not fallen, and 
she nodded. 

“Then, my girl,’”’ said her captor inex- 
orably, ‘“‘you’ll have to come back to him 
and face it. Graeme’s in the garden, I sup- 
pose. No, no—I mean it! I understand 
exactly what you feel. But you are not 
considering the important things. This 
man is simply the salt of the earth, and he 
loves you. No amount of this-and-that 
can weigh down the scales against it.” 

She had never seen the gentle little man 
so roused. ‘‘Oh, but how can you under- 
stand!’ she almost wailed. 

“You'll find I do,”’ said Mr. Tracy. 

And just then Graeme himself came in, 
with an almost dragging step. There was no 
light at all in those deeply shadowed eyes 
that took in their presence as he checked in 
the doorway. 

Mr. Tracy did not release his hold on the 
girl, but used it adventitiously to draw her 
forward. ‘‘Graeme, my dear fellow,’’ he 
said quietly, “look at this—Janice Wis- 
hart.” 

The point-blank announcement struck 
his hearers dumb. They stood staring quite 
as much at him as at each other. 

‘‘No one, my dear lad, with a heart like 
yours, needs to have explained her feeling 
that she could not bring herself to tell you 
this. But I have told her plainly, as I tell 
you, that nothing—nothing counts in this 
matter except your love for one another. 
That’s—that’s all I have to say; and 
enough too.” 

He gave the girl a gentle push toward her 
lover, backed hastily away, smiling, into 
his room and closed the door. 
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But he was not left long alone. After an 
interlude of murmurous babble, two voices 
speaking softly together, punctuated by 
equally coincident silences, there came a 
light tap at his door. He opened it, beam 
ing, to be beamed upon. 

“‘Tt’s not all I have to say, however,” re- 
marked Janice Wishart, taking up his part- 
ing words where he had left them. She 
looked quite brazenly comfortable, belted 
with her lover’s arm. ‘‘You simply must 
tell me how you knew.” 

Mr. Tracy deferred that revelation long 
enough to give her cheek a contented and 
paternal kiss, and to wring the hand of his 
friend. 

“Why, my dear,” said he, “I found out 
the very day this fellow turned up here. 
And when I wormed it out of him that his 
name was Fanshawe Graeme, you could 
have knocked me down with my own egg 
beater, price one dollar. I couldn’t under- 
stand it. Afterward, when I came to know 
why he had come, I just had to sit back 
and see what happened.” 

“And what happened!” 
Graeme, with a little laugh. 

“TI do,” said Tracy. 

“No, but that isn’t telling me!” 
tested the girl impatiently. 

On that the little old gentleman put his 
hand into his breast pocket and drew out a 
crumpled and smoothed newspaper clip- 
ping, neatly scissored along the column 
leads. At the top of the double head was a 
perfectly recognizable cut of Janice Wis- 
hart. 

The item below announced her engage- 
ment to Justin Graeme. Toward the end 
of the story appeared the name of his 
brother, Fanshawe Graeme, well-known 
archeologist. The date above was given as 
March 3, 1921. 

“But where on earth did you get this?”’ 
she asked, bewildered. 

Mr. Tracy looked at her and smiled. 
“Tt was part of the wrapping around my 
middle-weight red-flannel chest protector,”’ 
he said. 
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“What did he say?’ 

‘To be exact, Mr. Stevenson, he said, 
‘Get to hell out of here.’ However, he is 
somewhat eecentric, so I took no offense. 
Rather a hot-tempered person; don’t you 
think so?” 

‘‘Not rather hot-tempered, senator; all 
the way hot-tempered; or you might de- 
scribe him as plumb fiery.” 

I judged. And that, of 
e, is why I have come to you.” 
gain the two men were silently studying 


ch other 
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* Stevenson interrupted. 
K choke Old Carl,’’ he was 
“I'm hanged if I'll go down there. 
bowed to get into this, 
We've got a twenty- 
Yes, let him 
favor of pampering 
idges, and that’s what Old Carl is doing.” 
What I meant,”’ Stevenson said aloud, 
hat I'm uneasy about that contract.” 
ourse y Senator Rayburn 
added: ‘‘The 
ave the right, under the 
and they may do so.” 
had a definite 
**Senator,”” he said, “re- 
I would not go 
head of any man in charge of a 


{’m not in 
yr 


e you are, 


then he 


stevenson 


} 


Gray has said no to your pro- 


s. That’s final.” 


“Very well, sir,” was the prompt reply, 
and a moment later Senator Rayburn was 
gone. 

Iv 

HREE months passed—months during 

which Old Carl’s frequent communica- 
tions contained only crisp reports of ex- 
cellent progress. Stevenson was pleasantly 
astounded. 

Then came a letter written on a telegraph 
blank; evidently he had intended it for the 
wire, but reconsidered. 

“Stuck,” it said. ‘Please come and ex- 
plain to these fools.’’ Stevenson packed 
his bags, sent a telegram and left on the 
next train. Old Carl met him at the station. 

‘‘Come and look at it,’’ was his greet- 
ing. ‘Put the bags in my car. We will be 
there in twelve minutes. It’s going to be a 
beauty. Don’t bother about a hotel. I 
have a house. Just wait till you see what 
we're doing. It will be the prettiest dam 
in the world—a work of art. Everything I 
wanted* wag right here—beautiful stone, 
fine sharp sand, a perfect foundation.”” By 
this time they were in the automobile and 
on their way. Old Carl abruptly ceased 
speaking, but he drove with muscles taut 
as though he were thus trying to aid the 
motor. 

““Now,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘when we come 
to the top of this hill you will get the first 
view.”’ And Stevenson did. 

“Why, it’s crooked,’’ was his comment. 
‘‘What’s the idea of the big bulge in the 
middle, Carl? Isn’t a straight line the 
shortest distance between two points down 
here?”’ 

“No,” was the blunt reply. ‘I told you 
there are some funny people in this county; 
and the funny business started early. The 
first thing I did, when I came here, was to 
look at the stakes on both sides of the creek 


and test the foundation borings. They 
were all right. Up to a certain line the 
bottom of that creek is solid rock, then it 
ends with a precipice; beyond is bottom- 
less mud. The dam should go across on 
solid rock and as close as possible to the 
precipice. You remember the blue prints? 
Well, I checked those lines before I put in 
the bid, and they were all right. 

““When we started work everything went 
like a dance until we came to the main chan- 
nel of the creek where that precipice is. 
Then I found that we were beyond it. No 
bottom. No foundation. I nearly went 
crazy. Every night I went out there in a 
rowboat alone, dropping a lead line, looking 
for that rock foundation. It was twenty 
feet downstream—exactly twenty feet. 
Somebody moved those stakes just before 
we began work. It would be an easy thing 
to do and it was done in the easiest way. 

‘Let me tell you how. The stakes were 
in rows twenty feet apart. Well, then you 
pull up the lower row on each side of the 
creek and move them twenty feet above the 
upper row on each side of the creek and 
the job is done. There is no landmark on 
those sand flats to raise suspicion, and the 
distance between all stakes remains exactly 
the same. Any boy could do it with a cot- 
ton string to measure. It wasa cinch. But 
who did it, I don’t know. SoI said nothing. 
We are building, as you can see, from both 
sides at once. One day I told Charley, ‘I 
don’t like a straight dam. Build me frames 
for a curve like this,’ and I drew it, and 
then we made the blue prints. So he built 
the frames and we curved it around, gently, 
as you see, back to the foundation. Isn’t it 
a beauty? Now we are going like a whirl- 
wind again.” 

“T thought you were stuck,’’ Stevenson 
interrupted. 


“Not with the job,” Old Carl replied. 
“No, we are stuck by some more funny 
business—a thing they call the Association 
of Taxpayers.” 

““What do they want?” 

“Just to make trouble. Senator Ray- 
burn says they want a straight dam. He is 
the only one of them I have ever seen.”’ 

“What did you tell him?” 

“Nothing. He does his talking to the 
commissioners.” 

“‘And what do the commissioners say?” 

“They say stop work until this matter is 
settled. Bartlett—he is the chairman 
came out to see me on the dam.” 

“And a 

“T told him either get a shovel or go 
away. He went away. But he is all right, 
that fellow; he laughs. He wants you to 
come to dinner with him tonight.”’ 


Vv 

“TTNHAT engineer of yours will be the 
death of me before this job is done,” 
Chairman Bartlett remarked as he and his 
guest seated themselves at the table. “I 
haven't laughed so much since before the 
Civil War.”” Then he added: ‘You're 
looking around for the rest of the family, 
aren’t you? Well, my friend, there isn’t 
any. I might just as well explain right now 
that I'm eighty-two years old, and it’s a 
kind of a lonesome business to live that 
long when so many other people don’t. It’s 
especially lonesome in a big old house like 
this, but we’ll try to make the best of it this 
evening. Where did you get that 
engineer, anyway? He interests me; and 
there’s something mysterious about him 

too.” 
Instead of answering the question, Steven- 
son wanted to say, “I like you,” for he had 

Continued on Page 61 
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{ Why has it been called that? Study 
this list of a few of the many dis- 
tinguished Americans to whom the 
By Gruen Pentagon has been presented! 
: For service in war time: To Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing, leader of the 
American Expeditionary Forces; to 
Admiral W. S. Benson, Chief of Naval 
{ Operations during the World War 
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For political leadership: To John 
W. Davis, while candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States; to 
Martin Edwin Trapp, ex-Governor of 
Oklahoma; to Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
Congressman from Massachusetts 

For eminence on the bench: To 
Samuel J. Harris, Justice, Supreme 
Court, State of New York; to F. (¢ 
Struckmeyer, Judge, Superior Court, 
State of Arizona 

For successful journalism: To James 
M. Cox, ex-Governor of Ohio, owner, 
Davton News, Miami News; to 
G. B. Dealey, publisher, Dallas News 

For business achievement: To 
Claude H 
directors, Gabriel Snubber Company; 
to Frederick T. Steinwav, president, 
Steinway & Sons; to C. W. Nash, 
president, Nash Motors Company 


Foster, chairman, board of 


Branche im variou 
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4 day—by night—thousands of men work 


to build more Silvertowns! 


New factories are under way! 

New names appear on the roll of Goodrich 
dealers—and new record sales are made by 
dealers already known as Goodrich men! 
More Silvertowns are on the roads than ever 
before! 

All signs show the mighty swing to Silver- 
towns—the vast, nation-wide recognition of 





Goodrich Silvertown quality, value, economy. 


This swing is the reward of building a won- 
derful product. A tire so good that motor- 
ists, using it, have passed along the word of 
its excellence. 

Since the early days of balloon tire experi- 
ence, the Silvertown balloon tread has been 
winning friends by its tremendous mileage 
and silent safety. 


Back through the years, the Warrr Cure has 
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added inner strength and outer toughness to 
every Silvertown—strength and toughness 
which the public has discovered and praised. 


Thus a powerful force has swung Silvertowns 
to their present dominance—the force of 


good-will, the hearty good word of millions 
who know by experience what distance and 
safety modern Silvertowns will deliver. 


rHE B. I GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich ¢ ompany, Kitchener, Ont 
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Chrysler 


\ TOTHING has so stirred the motor- 
“ ing public in years as the advent 
of the Chrysler lead” high-com- 


pression engine. 


The response was instantaneous —re- 
vealing the fact that people were wait- 
ing eagerly for the safe and sure devel- 
opment of the principle. 


It was logical that this extension and 
development of the gasoline engine 
should come from Chrysler engineers. 


In every car they have built in nearly 
four years, they have been preparing, 
in engine and cylinder design and prac- 
tise, for the day when high compression 
would come into its own. 


That is why the high-compression 

can be quickly and easily 
applied to past as well as current Chry- 
sler models—an advantage other cars 
cannot enjoy. 


Performance is revolutionized when the 
is applied. 


With the engine, previous 
Chrysler ratios ot gas compression — 


which have always been higher than 
those of ordinary engines—are again 
increased. 


This means that the compressed gas 
volume in the cylinder now expands 
six times (as against four times in ordi- 
— engines) before it is exhausted, 
ing immense vitality and brilliance 

in speed, acceleration and hill-climbing. 


Now, for the first time in the history of 


motor cars, the better qualities of mod- 
ern gasoline have an opportunity to 
demonstrate their value. 


Now, for the first time, thanks to the 
ve of Chrysler — who 
paved the way for this development, 
the virtues and values of high-compres- 
sion are available to Chrysler owners, 
new and old alike. 


Whether you are buying a new car or 
wish to rejuvenate the engine in the 
Chrysler you now have, see your near- 
est Chrysler dezler at once for further 
details, or an impressive demonstra- 
tion of high-compression 
advantages. 
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(Continued from Page 56 
discovered in the clear eyes of this healthy 
old oak a fellow artist; both of them spe- 
cialized in understanding human beings. 
That they had profited from the practice of 
their art was incidental, even accidental; 
primarily, they were artists, and of a breed 
that is rare. 

“Gray and I got tangled up together 
about eighteen years ago,’’ Stevenson an- 
swered. ‘“‘I fell heir to the business, but it 
wasn’t doing well, so I had to spend all my 
time rustling for contracts. Gray was not 
long out of technical school, but he seemed 
to be the only man on the pay roll who fin- 
ished jobs without asking questions; so he 
became chief engineer before I really no- 
ticed it. Without him I'd have been bank- 
rupt in a year. He says he was born in this 
county. Don’t you remember him or his 
family?” 

“‘No, I don’t. He seems to know his way 
around, but no one remembers him. What 
family has he?” 

“Well, there was his mother—let me 
see—that’s the only one I’ve ever heard 
him mention. He came to us from Massa- 
chusetts, where he finished school; and his 
mother lived there, too, until she died; 
probably went there to be with him while 
he was in school. That’s about all I know. 
Funny, I never thought about it before. 
But he must have lived here at least a few 
years, because his affection for the place is 
almost maudlin. I didn’t want this con- 
tract at all; it’s clear out of our territory; 
but Gray was so set on getting it that I be- 
lieve he might have quit me if I hadn’t let 
him make a bid.” 

‘“*What will he say about his dam at the 
hearing?”’ asked Bartlett. 

“He probably won't be there. Explain- 
ing is my job.” 

““What will you say?” 

“Well, Mr. Bartlett, I'm more than 
ready to answer that question, but is it all 
right for us to discuss the subject while it is 
pending before the commissioners?”’ 

“Technically, no,”’ Bartlett replied; ‘‘but 
I am the grand old relic of respectability 
in this community and I doubt that there 
is any danger of serious consequences. Ac- 
cording to strict ethics, you ought not to 
be dining with me this evening, but no one 
will dare object for fear of lightning. The 

artletts in this neck of the woods have 
been noted for integrity so long that now 
they are the symbol of it, just as the Ray- 
burns represent statesmanship. Our peo- 
ple have been electing Rayburns to office 











so long that when they see the name on 
a ballot they vote automatically, without 


stopping to consider whether that particu- 
lar Rayburn is a sage or a jackass. So let’s 
hear your explanation. Practicing it won't 
hurt you, and I promise to listen to it all 
over again at the hearing, looking just as 
solemn as an old ow 

“All right,’’ Stev: ison agreed. “First I 
be charmed with this beautiful old 
village, nestling in the something or other, 
and then I shall rhapsodize about the 
creek. Next we describe the angel-faced 
boy who learned to swim in that creek and 
has since grown into a great engineer. I 
hink I shall neglect to mention that he is 
also a short-legged, tow-headed bundle of 
red pepper and dynamite that I would 
often like to crack on the skull. Yes, I'll 
leave that out and bear down on his un- 
dying affection for the beautiful creek. He 


comes here determined to buiid the most 


beautiful dam in the world, regardless of 


cost. 

“He has even equipped it with electric 
lights not called for in the contract. Gaz- 
ing with tear-dimmed eyes through the 
swarms of gnats on those sand flats, his art- 
ist’s soul is stirred to its uttermost depths 
and he determines to shoot up about 
twenty thousand dollars of my hard-earned 
money, trailing his infernal dam all over 
the landscape in order to make sure that 
the resulting lake will look like a natural 
lake and not like just so many unpoetic 
gallons of water in a coop. 

“In conclusion, whatever fault he has 
committed is of the heart and not the head; 
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everything called for in the contract is 
there, and the only vital change in the 
dam effected by that twenty-thousand- 
dollar waste is that the good people of grand 
old Conservation District Number 12 re- 
ceive additional water that they aren't 
entitled to and that I, personally, would be 
delighted if they hadn’t got. How’s that 
for an explanation?” 

Jartlett replied. “It'll 
and I enjoy whole- 


“Pretty good,” 
make a very nice speech, 
some sentimental romance like that. Of 
course, it has nothing to do with the real 





reason for Gray being here, but it’s a usable 
explanation of his dam.” 

““What do you think is his real motive? 
Stevenson asked. 

“TI don’t know,” the chairman replied, 
“but I am having a lot of innocent fun 
guessing. Incidentally, I hope I guess right. 
And I want to do it pretty soon, too, be- 
cause there is serious trouble brewing, Mr. 
Stevenson. The very air around that funny 
engineer of yours is full of hate. Some 
people can smell hate. I can, for one, and 
I think you do too. Am I right?” 

““Yes, Mr. Bartlett, I smell hate; but I 
can’t locate it.’’ 

“We will, though,” the chairman added; 
“‘and in the meantime I like that speech. 
You see, it’s important for your speech not 
to interfere with my decision.” 

“Oh, have you already reached a de- 
cision?” 

“Yes, yes, long ago. But I couldn't get 
it on record because we couldn't haul that 
funny engineer to a hearing. It is custom- 
ary to have the hearing before the decision 
is rendered, and both contending parties 
are usually present. We'll hold that hear- 
ing tomorrow.” 

“Why does Rayburn oppose the dam?” 
Stevenson asked. 

“I don’t know,”’ Bartlett replied. ‘And, 
by the way, your Mr. Gray hated Rayburn 
before he came here. Did you know that?” 

““Yes,”” Stevenson said; “but I don’t 
know why. I was going to ask you.” 

“Well, I can’t answer,”’ the chairman 
said, “‘because I don’t know. Did you no- 
tice the quaint old house Gray lives in?” 

“Yes. Those rock walls must be three 
feet thick.” 

“They are. And unless I miss my guess 
that house—and the fact that Mr. Gray 
lives in it—is a clew to the mystery.” 

“Who built the house?”’ 
asked. ‘It appears to be a great deal older 
than my engineer.” 

“Tt is. Ill tell you about it. A man 
named Schwartz, who came here from 
Germany in 1848, built that house. Quite 
a lot of Germans came to this country 
about that time; they were having some 
kind of a political blowup over there and 
the losers, it seems, had to skip out. Ten 
or twelve families settled here. Schwartz 
had been a professor of mathematics; my 
father knew him well and thought a lot of 
him; they used to play chess together. 
Schwartz spoke English and French as well 
as German when he came. He must have 
been fairly well supplied with money, be- 
cause he built that house and bought a farm 
and then spent most of his time working on 
problems in pure mathematics. Naturally, 
the farm didn’t bring in much. 

‘“‘ After a few years no more money came 
from Germany and he went into business as 
a locksmith. They say he was a wonder. 
In those days it was nothing unusual for 
business men to close their safes and forget 
how to open them, so Schwartz did right 
well; he could open any of them. Once he 
was called all the way to New Orleans to 
open a safe, and people around here thought 
that famous event just about put our town 
on the map. They were still talking about 
it when I was a young man. Country peo- 
ple used to bribe their kids to pull weeds by 
promising to take them to town next Sat- 
urday and let them look at Schwartz. 

“But when the Civil War came on, he 
made the mistake of just not paying any 
attention to it, until finally people quit 
speaking to him; then he asked my mother 
what was wrong. Dad and I had gone to 
the war. She told him he’d better join the 
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army unless he preferred taking a ride on a 
ral The poor fellow probably preferred 
the rail—at least that was what my father 
thought. It seems he left Germany part 

on account of hating the army, but he 
couldn't stand being called a coward, either 
so he joined, and they sent him to the com 
pany dad and I were in. He probably knew 
less about the Civil War than any other 
soldier in it. Sometimes I used to wonder 


if he knew which side he was on, because he 
hated slave ry ar d didn’t know what states’ 
rights or secession meant; but there he was 
in the gray uniform of the Confederacy 
“Fortunately he talked very little and 
that was mostly about military matters. It 
turned out that he had been in the army 
over in the old country He didn’t join; 
they just came and grabbed him. It seems 
to have soured him on Germany for life, but 








supplies and trenches and ditches and how 
to march. It was a great surprise to us, and 
the Lord knows we needed all the help we 
could get. Our boys were great fighters, but 
they didn’t know much about the house- 
keeping end of the army business, so 
Schwartz got promoted about every fifteen 
minutes. Before his first pair of shoes wore 
out he had advanced from private to lieu 
tenant. Then the captain got sick, so we 
elected him captain. We often 
in those days. He still didn’t know what 
the war was about, but he certainly could 
move troops around. We were the pride of 
the regiment; and what's more, we ate th 
times a day. 

**Our regiment was fizziing around on the 
outskirts of the war, but one day we man 
aged to match ourselves one of those lit- 
tle battles that might just as well never 
have been fought. So far as the outcome of 
the war was concerned, I don't suppose it 
would have made any difference if either 
side or both had been wiped out; but every 
company wanted to make a fine showing, 
so we went at it hammer and tongs. There's 
a lot of that kind of fighting in wars. Our 
gallant colonel—he was a first-rate law 
yer—lined us up in about the poorest place 
he could find, but the Yanks’ colonel did 
worse, if possible, and then the fireworks 
started, with both sides rushing out into 
the open and charging downhill 

“It was a fair, toe-to-toe scrap for about 
ten minutes, and then the Yanks brought 
up a battery of field artillery. Our colonel 
was galloping up and down the line, mak 
ing speeches to the boys, when he happened 
to notice those cannons. They’re ugly 
things any way you look at them, but the 
front view is the worst 

**Captain Schwartz,’ he said, ‘charge 
that battery!’ 

“*Charge hell, you blundering idiot!’ 
Schwartz yelled. ‘I’m not going to kill all 
my men! We'll go around and take it in 
the rear!’ 

“The colonel probably saw the logic of 
this; but it was too late then, because he 
had the kind of a voice that carries half a 
mile and a lot of us had heard him give the 
order, so he stood pat 

‘Captain Schwartz,’ he said, ‘charge 
that battery or I will 
command at once! 

“Well, Schwartz knew what that meant 
a charge of cowardice on the field of battle, 
court-martial and disgrace He walked 
back a little way and then turned to the 
right; our company was at the extrem¢ 
right end of the line. I looked around at 
him twice, wondering if he had turned tail, 
and then the grapeshot from the Yank bat 
tery showered down like rain and we scam 
pered back up our hill. As soon as we were 
behind our breastworks I looked back, and, 
by jingo, there was Schwartz with a pistol 
in one hand and a sword in the other 
charging that battery single-handed! The 
Yanks didn’t pay any attention to him 
until he got within pistol range, and then 
the danged old fool shot one of them and 
plunged ahead faster than ever; so there 
wasn’t anything for them to do but let him 
have it, and they did—shot him all to 
pieces. Next day they made us a present of 


his corpse and my poor mother had the job 
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Schwartz | t. His widow i in it, of 
‘ ‘ ind brought 1 he boy there 
They m: i to get ) t : living 
out of the farm until the boy was old enoug! 
to take charge, and then they did fine. I 
never saw better cotton crops than he 
raised. Everybody thought well of him. | 
remember they offered to elect him justice 
of the peace when he was ist turned 
twenty-one, but he was chock-full of idea 
about farming and didn’t care for politics 

“In those days it was almost a custom 
for cotton ginners to plate the bales; but 


then I don’t suppose you know what that 
means, so I'd better explain. It’s putting 
high-grade cotton on the out 
in with lower grades. About all the trick 
ever acé omplished was to make cotton buy- 
ers slice deeper into the bales for their 
samples, but somehow plating held on a 
long time. Schwartz had an idea that it 
would be a much better trick to make every 





and hiling 





bale of uniform quality, give it a special 
mark of identification and guarantee it. He 


wanted to set up a cotton gin of his own to 





try out this idea, so he went to New Orleans 
and asked a cotton buyer there if he would 
pay a premium for bales like that. Well, 
the fellow said he would; and not only 
that, he’d put some money into the gin; so 
Schwartz came back with this money and 
mortgaged his farm to raise the rest and 
built his gin 

“Naturally, that interested our local 
ginner. He got busy and found out where 
Schwartz had raised his « apital, and pretty 
soon we had a first-rate scandal in our 
county. The story that went the rounds 
was that Schwartz had entered into a con 
spiracy with the farmers’ natural enemy 
a cotton buyer—and intended to sell out 
his neighbors, lock, stock and barre!. The 
result was that Schwartz didn’t get enough 
business to pay for his firewood. The gin 
made a pauper of him, and after living in 
disgrace for a few years, he committed 
suicide 

“His widow and her littie boy moved 
away and that’s the last any of us have 
ever heard of them. Schwartz had a close 
friend named Sutton, and the Suttons have 
been paying the taxes on that house and 
keeping it in repair all these years. It has 
never been for sale or rent think Sutton 
has always known where Mrs. Schwartz 
was, but she asked him never to teil anyone 
and he never has. So, you see, it interested 
me when Gray came to town with a letter 
to Sutton authorizing him to occupy the 
old place My guess is that Carl Gray is 
Carl Schwartz.” 

“Was the Schwartz boy named Carl?” 
Stevenson asked 

“I don’t remember,” 

“Well, let me see,” 
though thinking aloud 


Bartlett answered. 
Stevenson began, as 
“suppose Carl 
Gray is Carl Schwartz, would that account 
for his hating Senator Rayburn?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ Bartlett replied. ‘Yes, in 
deed,”’ 

“Why?” 

“Well, that lawyer-colonel I told you 
about was a Rayburn, and the ginner was a 
Rayburn, and the man who put the final qui 
etus on the gin was old Judge Rayburn, who 
gave orders that any tenant of his caught 
hauling cotton to the Schwartz gin could 
get off his land. J 


idge Rayburn was Sen- 
ator Rayburn’s father.” 

“Looks bad,” 
‘Looks ve ry bad.” 

“The man to watch is Gray,”’ Bartlett 


suggested, “‘because Rayburn doesn’t rec 


Stevenson commented 


ognize Gray. He’s just posing as the watch- 
dog of the people’s interests, and looking 
for a chance to make a speech. As he fig- 
ures it, he comes out of this little skirmish 
with a feather in his cap, win or lose. He 
doesn’t know he’s playing with dynamite, 
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while Gray Well, you've seen his eyes 
talks about the dam, haven't 
And Stevenson nodded. 


while he 
you?” 


vi 
LP )ME to order, gentlemen. The com- 
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mission is now in session,’’ Chairman 
3artlett announced. A court room had 
been borrowed for the occasion and two 
extra chairs placed on the judge’s rostrum. 
They were just ordinary chairs and made 
their occupants look amusingly insignifi- 
cant by contrast with Chairman Bartlett, 
who occupied the imposing high-back seat 
provided for the judge. Stevenson smiled, 
recalling a frank statement the chairman 
had made that he dictated the commis- 
sioners’ The court room was 
crowded to the doors, even windows being 
occupied. 

“Senator Rayburn, we will hear from 
you first,’’ said the chairman, ‘‘and it will 
be in order for you to begin by reading the 
petition.” 

Senator Rayburn read it so well that the 
document made an excellent speech. This 
was followed by even a better one, and the 
crowd considered itself most fortunate in 
being present. As to the point of Senator 
Rayburn’s speech, honest opinions might 
well differ. For those in a mood to listen 
and enjoy, he made scores of points on 
many subjects; but for Stevenson, who 
waited to answer, he made only one 
namely, the dam did not follow a straight 
line. Consequently, when Stevenson rose 
to address the commissioners, the envelope 
with which he had provided himself for use 
as a note pad contained not a scratch. 

Chairman Bartlett more than kept his 
promise of the preceding evening. He not 
only gave attention but leaned forward, 
cupped his right hand behind his ear and 
clearly indicated that he was deeply im- 
pressed by the news of Carl Gray’s over- 
whelming affection for his boyhood home. 
Influenced by this attitude, the crowd was 
equally impressed. It was a good story 
and smoothly told, except for a momentary 
break just before the close, when Steven- 
son glanced toward the rear door and saw 
Old Carl shouldering his way through. 

“Do you wish to reply?” Chairman 
Bartlett asked, addressing Senator Ray- 
burn. 

“I do,” said the senator. “‘The point at 
issue here is whether or not the corporation 
known as the Stevenson Construction Com- 
pany is complying with its contract. The 
representative of that corporation has just 
admitted that it is not complying. We are 
not concerned here with the personal pe- 
culiarities or the artistic yearnings of his 
chief engineer. Blue prints were furnished 
by competent engineers employed by this 
commission and they give the line that the 
dam was to follow. There is now under 
construction a dam that, at one point, goes 
twenty feet from that line ay 

“Twenty feet!’’ barked Carl Gray. 
“How do you know it goes twenty feet?” 
The engineer had finally reached the railing 
just back of the table at which, ordinarily, 
the attorneys trying cases sat. Now he was 
climbing over the railing. 

Senator Rayburn turned, looked at him, 
and after a momentary hesitation said, 
“Well, Mr. Gray, suppose you tell us how 
far it deviates from the line.” 

““Answer the question,’”’ Old Carl fired 
back. ‘‘You said twenty feet and I am 
asking you how you know it is twenty 
feet?” 

“Just a moment, Mr. Gray,” Stevenson 
interrupted, rising. Then—‘‘Gentlemen of 
the commission,”” he continued, “‘our Mr. 
Gray has just arrived in compliance with 
your summons. He wishes, with your per- 
mission, to ask Senator Rayburn a ques- 
tion, and he is, of course, ready to answer 
Does the commission care to 


decisions. 


questions. 
hear him 
“Well, I'd like to know about that twenty 
feet,’’ Chairman Bartlett announced. 
‘It was measured,” replied Senator 


purn 


Ray 
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measured it?’’ demanded Old 


No answer 
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After waiting a very long ten seconds 
Chairman Bartlett broke the tense silence 
** Just what is the point of that question?” 
he asked. 

“The point,”’ said Old Carl, ‘‘is that I do 
not believe anybody measured it. He didn’t; 
that’s certain. The first thing I had to do 
when I came here was to throw him out of 
my office, and every watchman on the job 
started with special orders to look out for 
him—yes, and to expect funny business. I 
do not believe it is possible that anyone re- 
porting to him has had a chance to come 
near that dam; certainly not near enough 
to make an exact measurement.” 

“Suppose, Mr. Gray,”’ said the chairman, 
“that a representative of this commission 
desired to make such a measurement.” 

““He would have been welcome any time. 
I invite him now.” 

“Allright, Mr. Gray. And now, Senator 
Rayburn, do you wish to answer the ques- 
tion? This is not a court; you are not 
required to answer.” 

“‘T decline,’’ replied the senator, ‘‘on the 
ground that Mr. Gray’s attitude is threat- 
ening and that to do so might endanger 
persons who endeavored to render a public 
service.” 

‘‘Well, then name them privately to the 
commissioners,” Old Carl insisted; ‘‘but 
do it right this minute, not next week.” 
Senator Rayburn stared at his tormentor, 
baffled and afraid. The crowd gasped. 

“What is the maximum deviation from 
the line?’’ Chairman Bartlett asked, ad- 
dressing Carl. 

“Thirty-two feet,’’ he replied, and the 
crowd with one accord looked at Senator 
Rayburn, who was still staring at Carl. 

**Do you wish to speak to the commis- 
sion privately?’’ asked the chairman, and 
the senator said, ‘‘ Not now.” 

“‘Have you anything further to say, Mr. 
Gray?"’ was the next question. It was 
intended as a polite hint that the hearing 
was over, but he promptly answered: ‘‘ Yes; 
I want to tell you why I asked my question 
and what the answer means. When I came 
here I checked all the original lines and 
borings for the dam before I presented our 
bid, and they were all right. But when we 
went to work they were not all right.”’ 

“Not all right!’’ the chairman exclaimed. 

“They were twenty feet off.” 

“When did you discover this?’ 

“Not until we were out in the channel, 
because that is the only place where there 
is any fault in the rock.”’ 

“I see. You were too far up and missed 
the solid rock, eh?” 

“Exactly.” 

“And then you made new borings and 
curved the dam back to the line?”’ 

“Yes. But I wanted to make a graceful 
curve with a nice sweep to it, and that car- 
ried the extreme deviation thirty-two feet 
from the straight line.” 

“‘And you say the original lines were 
moved exactly twenty feet upstream?” 

“‘Yes; on both sides of the river. Those 
stakes, you will remember, were set twenty 
feet apart. Whoever moved them simply 
took the lower row twenty feet above the 
upper row and the job was done.” 

“‘Are you trying to insinuate,’”” Senator 
Rayburn demanded, ‘‘that I moved those 
stakes?”’ 

“IT insinuate nothing,’’ Carl replied. 
“Every man is entitled to draw his own 
conclusions after looking at the facts. My 
lines were moved twenty feet. To correct 
the error I made a thirty-two-foot curve in 
the dam. Now a man gets up and says he 
measured that thirty-two-foot curve, but he 
calls it twenty feet. It is a remarkable 
error, so 1 draw my conclusions.” 

‘*Why didn’t you report the discovery of 
this error to the commission at once?’’ the 
chairman asked. 

‘“‘Because,"’ Carl replied, in a curiously 
soft and lower tone, ‘“‘I had made up my 
mind to build that dam. The curve cost 
only about twenty thousand dollars; I 
drew the plans and made the estimate my- 
self; but to begin over again would cost 
more than one hundred thousand dollars, 
so I kept my mouth shut and went ahead. 
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Anyway, I am more pleased with this dam 
than with the original plans. It is 
tiful thing, and I make it as a memorial for 
all of the builders of all time who ever 
tasted sweat, for I am of their 
breed. They have no country; 
every country, but always as a minority. 

“The windbags outnumber them; y¢ 
and kill them. Whenever men 
build, the windbags gather to strut and 
make proud noises. They do that because 
to them noise is more real than building, 
and so when the work is finally done it 
seems to them that they did it. And if any- 
one crosses them in this, they war 
That is true everywhere. f 
many, where it was the national boast that 
that was the home of science, there were so 
many windbags and they strutted with so 
many spurs on their feet that my grand 
father crossed an ocean to get away from 
them. But enough of that. I must tell you 
about this dam. 

“‘Even before we had the bid ready, a 
windbag came to say that our figure would 
be much improved if he presented it to this 
commission. We turned him down. But as 
soon as the contract was awarded he cam¢ 
again, offering to make wind music for us, 
because, of course, it seems to him that 
nothing else will operate the cra : 
pulleys. He even came a third time, an 
then I threw him out of my office. Now hi 
makes wind music against the dam. IH 
cannot help it. He is of the breed of w 
bags; and when there is work in progres 
he must come and strut and make noises 
if not for the work, then against it.”’ 

“This is outrageous,’’ Senator Rayburn 
interrupted. 

““Yes,”’ Carl agreed; ‘‘! 
thought so too.”’ 

“Do the commissioners regard this state- 
ment as testimony relevant to the matter 
under consideration?’’ Senator Rayburn 
continued. 

“They do not,”’ Bartlett replied. ‘“‘ They 
are impatient to retire and see if they have 
reached a decision.’’ He paused a moment 
to make sure that Rayburn no 
wished to make the closing speech, then led 
his two associates into the judge’s cham- 
bers. They were absent about three min- 
utes, during which the crowd murmured in 
low tones and stared at Senator Rayburn. 
Both he and they were so stunned that the 
commissioners’ was 
silence. 

Then a thoughtful crowd filed out. A 
few glanced at Old Carl as though 
templating some friendly expression, but 
no one ventured beyond the railing. Carl re- 
mained standing, while Stevenson watched 
the ashen face of Senator Rayburn, won- 
dering how deep his hurt might be. When 
finally he left the court room Chairman 
Bartlett, who had also been watching him, 
approached Stevenson and said in a low 
tone: ‘‘Don't worry. | 
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There’ll be 
peal nor any other trouble from him. 
killed. The knife went through his vz 
and he will bleed to death.”’ 

“Sorry,’’ Stevenson said. 
sorry.” 

“You would be,”’ Old Car] 
he placed his hand on Stevenson’s s 
It was an unusual thing for him to do, and 
it meant volumes. some of your 
sorrow,” he continued, “for the heroi 
in the other camp. You know as well as | 
do that the windbags usually win.” 
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remarked, but 
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Carl, why did you change your name to 
Gray?”’ Bartlett asked, and Carl smiled 

“You have a long memory, Mr. Bart 
lett,” he said. ‘‘My mother changed the 
name by a second marriage. I owe a happy 
childhood and my education to Mr. Gray, 
so I am proud to bear his name. Anyway 
names are trails that lead back. I prefer 
one that leads back to my own happiness 
rather than one my grandfather brought 
from a place where he * Carl hesi 
tated, then made a new start. “‘What lam 
trying to say is that no Schwartz I ever 
heard of licked a windbag, but Carl Gray 
has done it Let’s go out to the dam 
Places like this where people talk always 
smell bad.”’ 
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FACTS REGARDING ELMER 


“Very well,’’ I shouted back cheerily, 
and the animal took this for a signal and 
started north, all but dragging my good 
right arm from its socket. 

We accompanied the energetic beast in 
a line due north, reaching a district even- 
tually where there were no policemen in 
sight, and few homes. We paused. 

“Let us leave him here,’’ I suggested, 
working my arm back into place. 

“‘Nonsense!"’ said George. ‘“‘ You can’t 
leave a dog like that.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he won't be left, for one thing; 
secondly, this is a valuable animal, as any- 
one can tell.” 

Personally,” I replied, 
enough dog for one day.” 

“The thing to do,’’ George said in an in- 
spired voice, “is to take this large, expen- 
sive canine over to Port Haven and give 
him to Carla Gordon. Carla loves dogs.” 

I stepped forward and grasped George 
by the hand. “There,” I said, ‘‘is a really 
noble fancy. Once in a while you have ’em, 
and that’s one of them.” 

We immediately hailed two taxicabs, 
one for George and me and the other for 
the gift, and started in full ery for Port 
Haven and Carla. We drove up to the front 
door with a flourish, came to rest and dis- 
covered that we owed the second taxi man 
fourteen dollars for broken windows and 
macerated leather. We paid up without 
comment and the men assisted us in prying 
the other cab off our new dog, which was 
no mean job. The cabs departed. We rang 
the doorbell and the sweetest girl in West- 
chester stood before us, her manner slightly 
surprised. 

“Heavens!” 
pened?” 

It was a little after seven, and people 
don’t go calling on pretty girls at seven, 
even in Westchester. 

“A dog,’ I said, before George could 
seize the credit. ‘‘We hereby present you 
with a dog.” 

“Tt is,’ George butted in, ‘“‘a mutual dog, 
a friendly gift from Henry and me, and we 
hope you will always remember us.” 

Carla gazed from George to me and 
seemed undecided. She then gave her at- 
tention to the mastiff and burst into a 
squeal of maidenly rapture, just as we 
knew she would. ‘‘ My goodness gracious!”” 
she cried, springing down from the veranda. 
“Tf that isn’t the stunning puppy!’” We 
gave her the end of the rope with a proud 
gesture. ‘“‘Is he really for me?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“He is all for you, Carla,” we said. 

She walked hastily around the brute, 
passing from east to west. ‘‘He certainly 
is a marvelous-looking dog,” said. 
“What is his name?”’ 

‘Elmer,” I rejoined, thinking it up on 
the spur of the moment, for until this in- 
stant, the brute had been as nameless as 
a navy bean. 

“Elmer?” 

“Yes, and he is a mighty rare specimen.” 

Carla lifted one of his ears, patted him 
on the head and established immediate 
relations of a friendly nature. 

“*Rare’ is the word,” I continued. “He 
is the only dog of his kind in the known 
world. You do not realize it, Carla, but 
you now own a full-blooded Calabrian boar 
hound.” 

‘Recognized among experts in his native 
land,” put in, ‘‘as a pure Chelling- 
ton.” 

Carla’s delight increased. She thanked 
us nicely and said that for years and years 
she had yearned to own just such a dog. 
Studying us closely, she added, “ You boys 
had better go home and get some sleep.”’ 

That this advice was sound I could tell 
by looking at George. We departed at 
leaving Carla in an attitude of frozen 
ecstasy. Elmer was leaning against the 

Gordon home, a frame house, doing that 
structure no particular good. 


“T have had 


she said. ‘‘What has hap- 


she 


George 


once, 
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Sam Gordon met me three days later 
about dusk, and standing upon his front 
walk, he broke into a mild perspiration. 
Sam is a fine fellow and a solid business 
man, but his womenfolk have him whipped. 
“Pardon me,”’ he said hoarsely and assum- 
ing an air of hostile politeness, “but are 
you the malignant imbecile who brought 
that heifer into my house?”’ 

“Tf you mean Elmer,’’ I said with a dig- 
nified gesture, ‘‘George and I gave the dog 
to Carla.” 

“Well, let me tell you he’s destroying 
my home. You brought him here and you 
take him away before something bad hap- 
pens to you.” 

His countenance turned a shade redder 
and he seemed about to add a few instruc- 
tions, but at that moment the door opened 
and Mrs. Gordon appeared. 

“Remember what I say!” 
the conversation ended. 

The Gordon home is a quaint, lovely old 
place, vine-covered and tinted with the 
soft tones of age. It is made of ordinary 
wood, and I understood at once how Sam 
felt about Elmer, who was not fashioned by 
Nature to be a house dog. I realized, too, 
that Sam had probably spoken to Carla 
timidly. Sam is afraid of Carla, though he 
fears nothing else on earth. 


he hissed, and 


Summer lingered upon the lap of winter 
and my love affair began to interfere with 
my water colors. George Wilson continued 
to annoy Carla by taking her to theaters 
and parties on his appointed nights, and 
whenever I met him his manner was in- 
tolerable, sardonic and superior. I realized, 
too, that George, who has a new purple 
roadster, enjoyed unfair advantages. He 
is a markedly handsome fellow, tall, rugged, 
the heroic type, with shoulder blades and 
large feet. He sings bass unless prevented, 
tells humorous stories one after another 
and has light curly hair. 

He is an athlete and plays squash, tennis, 
golf, and occasionally polo, and is sun- 
burned even in winter. I play no games 
and have few accomplishments of a parlor 
nature, so girls usually prefer George. I 
am admittedly a social washout, and 
though a true artist cares nothing for ap- 
pearance, yet it makes a grave difference 
in courting a miss. 

The growing belief that Carla was for 
George made me mournful, and my friends 
helped matters by remarking that they 
made a fine-looking couple. 

On a crisp winter's evening, three persons 
met at the Gordons’. One of them was 
George, another was Mr. Samuel Gordon 
and the third was myself. The meeting 
was unexpected. Carla and her mother 
had not returned from town, and as George 
and I entered, there was a sudden noise 
over our heads, a confused series of thump- 
ings, and almost simultaneously Sam Gor- 
don staggered down the stair with the 
haste of a man who has good reasons. He 
was in a temper and I never dreamed he 
knew so many bad words. 

Seeing us, he stopped short and started 
to have one fit after another. His muscles 
grew rigid and the blood drained out of his 
rosy countenance. 

“Which one of you gentlemen,” he in- 
quired, using another word for ‘‘gentle- 
men,’’ and I may say a word heard in the 
most prominent theaters— ‘which one of 
you gentlemen is responsible for this gen- 

tlemanly dog?” 

While we stood in respectful silence, 
waiting for further enlightenment, Elmer 
came downstairs leisurely, having in his 
mouth what appeared to be part of an old- 
fashioned New England hatrack. We knew 
what Sam meant. 

“As I told you,” I said, 
gave Elmer to Carla.” 

‘All right,’’ Sam shouted, backing away, 
“and remember this: I am moving my 
family over to West Haven next spring. 
It is a new house and I am proud of it; and 


‘George and I 
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I’m telling you here and now, this gentle- 
manly dog’’—using the same word again 
“is not coming with us. You hear me?”’ 

We said we heard him distinctly, and he 
became more menacing. 

“Tf you feel so wounded about it 
tured, 
self?”’ 

“Because I have to live with Carla,’”’ he 
shouted. “‘And I am not going to have my 
new home ruined like this one. I want this 
begentlemanned brute removed, and how 
you do it I don’t care. Just get him out 
that’s all.””. He walked rapidly from the 
room and we heard a door slam. 

“He seems quite upset,’’ George mur- 
mured. 

“And definite. 
will have to go.” 

“Before spring,’’ George added. 
means you will have to get busy.” 

“You would put it that way,” I snarled. 
“You're so unselfish.” 

We walked about the Gordon house de- 
bating until the ladies arrived. The facts, 
of course, were getting to be obvious. El- 
mer’s days as a member of the Gordon 
establishment were numbered. He had 
already destroyed one thousand dollars’ 
worth of furniture, and wherever he walked, 
the grass never grew again. Carla adored 
him; but after all, Carla had no proper 
place to keep him, an armory being about 
right. 

George and I were now ready to agree 
that the entire Elmer incident was a mis- 
take. We had found him and we would 
have to lose him, and the further fact was 
that the man who laid a hand upon Elmer 
in anger might just as well leap from a pier 
as far as marriage was concerned. My de- 
spondency grew as cold weather stole on. 
Carla was kinder than ever, seeming to 
tinge her manner with a faint dash of sym- 
pathy, and if there is anything I hate it 
is sympathy from a beautiful young girl. 
By merest accident, I met a man named 
Bill Colyear in a downtown department 
store where he worked, and where I had 
ventured in to purchase a pair of shoes. 
He seemed interested in golf and the con- 
versation turned to that disorder 

“T don’t play,” I said, answering _ 
direct question and quibbling slightly, be- 

cause I have played at times and detest 
the silly game. When we were friends, I 
sometimes accompanied George, and saw 
at once that golf was an exercise for the 
mentally unfit. 

“It’s quite easy to learn,” 
year, leaning against 
niblicks. 

“I don’t want to learn. I knew a man 
who learned once and his wife divorced 
him, his son turned radio announcer and 
he himself was drowned.” 

““Most men like the game,” said Bill, 
who was a rosy-cheeked, amiable and per- 
sistent cuss. He was about thirty, with a 
hale and outdoor look to him. 

“IT don’t even like golfers,’’ I said bit- 
terly. “‘They make me sick with their ever- 
lasting gabble about their shots or their 
lack of shots. I have a friend who plays 
this game, and he is of no more use to so- 
ciety than the walking flu. George Wil- 
’ I continued, and broke off as a 
thought came to me and lifted up its little 
head. 


George 


,’ I ven- 
“why don’t you get rid of him your- 


It appears that Elmer 


‘That 


said Mr. Col- 
a show case full of 


son 


», as I knew, was a powerful golfer, 
angry most of the time, wilder than a March 
hare and utterly no good with a putter. He 
has the record at his club of putting clear 
out of bounds. Like seven men in ten who 
devote themselves to the game, he was a 
struggling, ineffectual dub with no future 
whatever. These things dashed through 
my mind. 

““Mr. Colyear,’’ I said, 
a golfer out of anyone?” 

“Yes,"’ he replied, ‘if a man will give 
he time.” 

‘How long does it take?”’ 


‘can you make 


Continued on Page 66 
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Continued from Page 64) 

““Can't answer that one.” 

‘Could you make a golfer out of me?”’ 

“T can make a golfer out of any man not 
a cripple. This is December. By next 
April I will have you socking them directly 
on the nose.” 

“No!” I said, going back to my past 
socking, which was very spotty. 

‘* Absolutely !”’ 

“Yes, but how can you teach me golf in 
winter?” 

For answer, Bill seized me by the arm. 
“Step this way,”’ he ordered, and he began 
leading me through aisles of suitcases, radio 
sets, men’s haberdashery and Oriental 
rugs. We entered an elevator, went up to 
the roof and emerged into a sort of com- 
plicated gymnasium full of wire cages and 
golf equipment under glass. Bill pointed 
with a sweeping gesture. ‘“‘Here,” he said, 
“is where you learn how to sock them 
straight.” 

“Start in,’’ I commanded, fired by a sud- 
den impulse to learn, not that I craved 
sport, for Ido not; not because I yearned 
to win nickel-plated cups, but because I had 
determined to fit myself for a golf contest 
with George Wilson, who is a betting fool. 
I had in mind an important project for the 


| early spring, and when I next met George 


I opened up. 
“George,” I said, ‘‘one of us has to de- 


| stroy Elmer.”’ 


‘**You do,” he said in his considerate way. 

“That would be unfair,’’ I replied, ‘and 
you are not the one to take advantage of 
an old pal. But in the spring, when the 
snow is gone, I will play you eighteen holes 
of standard golf to see which one of us shall 
lead Elmer to his doom.” 

George chuckled. ‘‘You can’t play 
golf.”’ 

“IT know it, but I am learning now. By 
April I will be good enough to give you a 
serious contest.” 

“This is too soft to be true,”’ he laughed. 
“The idea of an undersized anemic like 
you playing me a golf match is funny just 
by itself.’ 

“You accept?” 

“Certainly.” 

I immediately gave up painting and de- 
voted my entire life to the mastery of this 
incomprehensible pastime. Bill Colyear 
was nothing less than a golfing marvel. 
His studio was full of mechanical devices 
and chicken wire under which a person 
stood on a mat and learned to hit the ball. 
Little putting greens composed of bogus 
grass dotted the floor, and imitation bunk- 
ers lay here and there in pleasing prospect. 
Machines registered the force of one’s blow 
as club head encountered ball, and baskets 
hung from the wall into which one was sup- 
posed to pitch mashie shots. Bill had, in a 
word, everything in his shop that one would 
encounter later when tackling the game in 
the open fields, and I watched that man in 
dumb awe. 

He could putt across those dinky greens 
into the can with a certainty beyond be- 

He sank the ball from any distance 
at all. Demonstrating how to do it, he 
took his driver, entered a cage and drove 
ball after ball against a feather mattress 
with uncanny skill. He even hung an old 
cap on a nail and drove into the center of it. 

‘Bill,’ I asked him reverently, ‘how in 
the name of heaven does a man ever get to 
be as skillful as you are?”’ 

“Practice,” he said modestly, pitching a 
mashie shot into a large-size cuspidor. 
“That’s all you require, Mr. Stoner. I'll 
make a golfer of you.”’ 

I knew he would never make that kind of 
golfer of me, but I was paying him ten dol- 
lars a lesson and naturally he felt optimistic. 
In January I began to observe improve- 
ment. Constant practice under Bill brought 
results, but I worried. Would I or would 
I not be good enough to defeat George 
Wilson? 

To make matters worse, Carla Gordon 
turned suddenly very nice. “I don’t see 
you as often as usual,” she said. ‘‘ What’s 
up?” 

“T’m busy,” I replied. 
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“Doing what? 

“Preparing myself for a test. My future 
hangs in the balance. May I come out to- 
night?”’ 

She said she would be happy if I came 
out. In fact, she seemed delighted about 
it—almost tender. I called that evening, 
looked at Carla mournfully and realized 
anew the sadness of my position. Elmer 
was present, knocking bits of plaster from 
the wall and destroying knickknacks, and 
it was agonizing to see Carla’s devotion to 
that large, useless creature. 

“Tf I lose this match,” I meditated on my 
way home, “I shall have to eliminate El- 
mer, in which event I may just as well use 
the rest of the bullets on myself.” 

I contemplated my chances of success. 
George was a duffer, but I was a greater 
one. “You will never beat him,” I said 
aloud. ‘‘He is an older player and hence 
more steady. Why risk your happiness 
thus? Why not, instead of trying to whip 
George single-handed—why not play him 
a four-ball match, instead of a two-baller, 
taking for your partner Bill Colyear, the 
sweetest club swinger that ever nicked a 
white ball?” 

This seemed a better prospect. In March 
I notified George that I was about ready 
to play. “And,’’ I said casually, “instead 
of just us two, let us have two teams.” 

““What?’’ George asked, suspicion in his 
eye instantly. 

““Two teams, and two men on each team, 
for that will be a fairer battle, seeing Iam a 
beginner.” 

‘“*And who will you play with?’’ George 
asked coldly. 

“Bill Colyear,”” I said, hoping he had 
never heard of the wizard. 

‘Who's he?” 

‘Friend of mine.” 

‘“‘T suppose he must be good.” 

“He is excellent,’ I said truthfully. 

‘“Who can I have?” 

“Take anybody you want in the whole 
wide universe,’’ I cried. ‘‘The stake being 
what it is, I wish you to have the best. So 
pick your partner.”’ 

‘““How about Grant Halsey?”’ 

“Certainly. You can have Halsey.” 

“Then you're hooked,” said George, 
grinning at me. 

Now as I know and everyone knows, 
Grant Halsey is the professional at Cherry 
Haven, where George does his turf destroy- 
ing, and there is not a finer golfer in al 
Westchester County. In fact, Grant has 
been flirting with the state championship. 
It made no difference to me, for I had 
watched Bill Colyear hit a ball into a two- 
dollar cap hanging from a nail, and I knew 
that the pro never lived who could do that. 


On the very last day of March I escorted 
Carla to the movies, had alittle sentimental 
chat, took her home and tried to escape 
down the walk before Sam came in from 
New York. I failed. 

‘*T want to see you,”’ he said, and he led 
me around behind the shrubbery and de- 
manded to know the date of Elmer's dis- 
appearance. 

‘He will go this week,”’ I said. ‘‘Say no 
more, Mr. Gordon.” 

“I’m ready to move,” he warned me. 
“Get him out.” 

He must have said something to George, 
too, for that gentleman telephoned me. 
“You be out to Cherry Haven tomorrow 
at noon,” he directed. ‘‘ This thing has got 
to be settled in a hurry.” 

“‘T will be on the tee,”’ I replied 

‘Bring your little friend,’’ George added, 
and I could hear him giggle 

‘Laugh now,’ I told him. “This may 
be your last chance.” 

Bright and early the next morning | 
dashed into Bill Colyear’s department store 
and dragged him away from a fat gentle- 
man whom he was teaching to putt. “‘The 
great moment has arrived, Bill,”’ I said 
earnestly. ‘‘All these weeks of honest 
preparation will now reap their reward.” 

“Yeah?” said Bill, putting down a 
brassy and asking me to state the facts. 

Continued on Page 69 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

“You and I, Bill, are going out to Cherry 
Haven this minute and there in the gay 
sunshine we will play George Wilson and 
Grant Halsey a four-ball golf contest. This 
may mean nothing to you, Bill, but I am 
intensely interested.”’ 

“So am I,” said Bill heartily. “I’ve 
heard of Halsey—like to meet him. And 
not only that but I'd like to get out on the 
lovely greensward and enjoy a good holi- 
day.” 

“You're with me, Bill?” 

“‘ Absolutely !”’ 

On the stroke of twelve there assembled 
four gentlemen at the Cherry Haven club- 
house and a light luncheon followed the 
introductions. Halsey and Bill talked shop 
and argued about putters, as professionals 
will. I treated George with chiil courtesy 
and took a few practice mashie shots to let 
him know. Presently the four of us stood 
on Tee Number 1 and discussed conditions. 
We tossed for the honor and George won 

He hit a long ball down the fairway, a 
clean singing smack, and stepped back with 
the satisfied smirk that follows such an 
effort. Grant Halsey set up a ball and with 
the graceful ease of the true professional, he 
knocked it almost out of sight, dead on the 
line. 

“Very pretty,’’ I remarked, and I then 
hit one myself, a fairish surt of clout, but 
nothing for the news photographers; just 
an ordinary dub’s drive, not far, not 
straight and not clean, but still an average 
duffer’s drive. 

I smiled inwardly, knowing it mattered 
not at all what I did that sunny day. I 
glanced at Bil He was rubbing 


sill Colyear. 
the handle of his driver with resin and sur 
veying the pleasant landscape. 

“All right, Bill,’’ I said. ‘*‘ Hit one.” 

My wizard instructor carefully placed a 
mesh ball upon a wooden tee, adjusted him- 
self, waggled his driver with the gentle con- 
fidence I so admired in him, looked down 
the fairway with his eagle eye and struck a 
mighty blow. Far off to the extreme left, as 
one drives from Number 1 Tee at Cherry 
Haven, is asmall white fence. It marks the 
out-of-bounds line. Beyond the fence is a 
private brick residence, Colonial style, and 
a three-car garage owned by a man in the 
wholesale fish downtown; and 
Bill Colyear drove not only out of bounds 
but the fish 
into an impenetrable woods, and the ball 
has never been found to this day. Startled, 
I looked hard at Bill. 

“Well,” he said, smiling slightly, ‘I did 
hook that one, didn’t 1?” 

“*Yes,”’ I said, “you did.” My spoke n 
sentence ended the re, but other words fol- 
lowed in my mind. 

Bill struck another blow and 
again, but fortunately he remained within 
bounds, lying two off the tee. I stole a 
hasty glance at him to see if he was cold 
He appeared to be. We lost the 
first hole and were one down, Mr. Halsey 
taking a fine three on a four-par hole. My 
team required five. We were one down and 
seventeen to go. 

On the second tee I concluded that Bill 
had eaten tripe for breakfast and 
poisoned, for he topped his drive, dubbed 
his second and ran clear over the green into 
a trap on his third. I was doing badly, 
which was to be expected; so was George, 
who was collecting sixes and sevens. We 
lost the second hole to Mr. Halsey and were 
two down and sixteen to go. 


business 


clear over man’s quiet home 


} ooked 


sober. 


was 


“Somebody is 

he said, ‘“‘and I 
ll’em. What was 
your idea in playing golf with this sterling 
fellow’ 

“He's all right,”’ I said feebly. 

“Considering that this is Elm 
match,” responded, “‘I hereby 
thank you kindly. ” 

He went away smiling and I neared Bill, 
who was looking at a new ball which he had 
cut almost in two. 

“‘What is wrong, Bill?” I asked pitifully, 
but trying to keep the accusatory note out 
of my voice. 


George approached me. 
going to ask me some day,” 
t 


would like to be able to 





George 


THE SATURDAY 


“Nothing,” he at 
all. I'll have the hang of it presently and 
then we'll go. You see, Henry, it’s slightly 
different from what I expected.’ 

“What's different?’’ I asked, thinking 
he meant the weather or perhaps thescenery. 

“Oh, everything,” “It’s 
eally a little different from what I expected 
it to be.” 

“What did you expect what to be?” I 
asked dazedly. 

“The whole thing bunkers, fair- 
ways, ground slopes, greens, and so on.” 
Pardon me, Bill,” I said. “I don't 
quite understand. This course is about the 
same as any other.” 

“True,”’ admitted Bill, 
it. I never was on any of them 

“What?” I asked, a club falling from 
my nerveless fingers. ‘“‘What did you say, 
Bill?” 

“First time in my life I 
the fellow replied. “It’s 
thing like I thought it’d be, at that.” 

I turned a shocked face to him to see if 
he was jesting and I saw he was not. My 
knees began to buckle slightly. “Bill,” I 
said, ‘‘do you honestly mean that you never 
played a golf course before?” 

“Never did,” he replied 
indoor instructor 


‘nothing at 


answered $ 


he responded 


—~ 


tees, 


“‘and that's just 


before.’ 


ver was on a golf 


course,” some- 


“I'm a strictly 
Spend all my time in 
the shop, as you know, Henry. The fact is 
I never had the leisure for this out-of-door 
game, and to tell you the honest truth, now 
that I've tried it, give 
door stuff. This walking all around on the 
grass upsets a man.” 

I moaned quietly and slid off the edge of 


a bunker into the sand 





me the good old in- 


“There’s too much air out here,” said 
Bill. 

Our opponents paid no attention to us, 
but putted out and won the third hole. I 
without a continued the 
match, but it ther match nor 
test. George and his pro beat 


arose 


word and 
Was ne con- 
us with the 


At the 


were nine down and 
7 no 


same ease that a cat beats a canary 
end of nine holes we 
would have been ten 
way to get ten down. Bill continue: 
chatter about this and that, but I 
nothing and walked grimly on, picturing 
to myself a wizard with golf clubs who could 
shoot them y 
stuck to his wire cage and who, in Nature’s 

could not hit an bal- 
loon or putt into a kettle drum. Winding 
up the tent] and I were ten down 


and eight to go, whicl 


down, only there 


’ , , 
into a boy's cap as long as he 


open fields, oversize 
hole, Bill 
means that the bat- 


tle was over 


George had the effrontery to walk up and 
shake hands. “Sorry, Henry,” he said 
**Into each life some rain must fall. Don’t 





delay about Elmer, because that thing 
must be done at once.” 


man of my word,” I replied, 
and I drove Bill back to 
‘Bill,’ I said re- 
should have told me.” 


‘lama 
turning away, 
town in a hired car 


proachfully, “you 





Along the Bridle Path of the Iroquois 
Hunt, Lexington, Kentucky 
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*T you W 
r ‘ r in 
t Ww ere A 
é if u Vé rY ‘ 
were a Marve nstead oI wi 
] | 
1 neve mé | 
i ne ala ¢ i 
T take \ l maa rst 
mn ‘ 1 : ’ 
100 late now 1 responded A fit iif 





He ‘ me it I oe I t 
W not for 1 t \t irtment 

e he led me to the } ware sé 

1 I t t I ‘ 

re ! TY a | ‘ 
r ] et, we me al ‘ ‘ 

me t se ¢ ‘ } 
breakfast ted f Port Haven or 
n melar é } r of ¢ 
ind wing t ere the W ne she 
would hate m 

I strode grimly down the main thorou 
fare of Port Haven, t the rn 
i ivenut and ire ¢ ] there st | 
a battery of moving v The Gordo 
moving was at | 1 My army } 
cl ed against n nif it m\ or 
sternation ( la appeared, t ed into the 
street and came toward m¢ She was ina 

1e frock and never looked lovelier 

“Henry,” she cried, the same note in her 
voice I had begun to observe what in the 


world are you do ng here 


} 


so @arly 
re you giad t 


d 7 o see meé 
‘I am always glad to see you 


‘You will ne 


ver be glad to see me agair 


I returned mournfully TI s the la 
time you will ever speak to m« 

‘Henry Stoner!” she said. ‘What is 
wrong?” 


£ 
‘I regret to say,”’ I informed her, leaping 
into the facts, ‘‘that I have come out to get 
him and either take him far 
bound Chi 


away, give him 
to a homeward naman or destro} 
him with this gur 
“Who?” 
‘Elmer.” 
“You would destroy Elmer! 
‘If I am a man of my word 


il 
done 


Carla asked, alarmed 


necessary 
and this has to be 

“‘ How horrible!” she said, and she began 
to weep at the corner of the avenue 
“That will do you no 


‘for I have steeled myself against 


good 





I know perfectly well you w 
aiways ioathe me, but | have to do 
Where is Elmer?” 
** Dead * eC} ed Carla weeping afre 3} 
I immediately took the army 


my pocket, where t 


and threw it into an ash car ‘When did 
he di I asked hap] 


He died four days ago.” 
“What of?” 

“Of some 

And to think that 


common to large 


Henr 


disease 


Stoner ar 


you, 


my best friend, would come out here to | 

Kilmer and the poor dog already dead!” 
“It certainly saves time and trouble,” I 

said I lost the golf game, so I had 


circumstances briet! 
“a now 


come.” I related the 
and Carla stopped her tears 
bid you good-by forever,”’ I said miseral 
““When I lost that golf mat« I 
lost you and lost everything. I presume 
you intend to marry George.”’ 

‘“‘No,” she said quietly, “I don’t 

"7 

“] 


terrible 


ou don't? Then whom 
was thinking it would be rather 


who 


to marry you,” Carla replied, looking 
rectly at me 
“You're not 
“No. I have always loved you, Hen: 
but it is only of late that I realized it 
I took a step nearer. ‘Car 
“‘remember that I can bear but little more 
and if you are not serious, I ca et 
that gun out of the ash barr 
For reply, Carl 
mine and I took her in my arn I 


joking ! 


iltiited ne 


going to be a tough day for George W . 
I murmured contentedly, and for the next 
few moments Dp ons P 
Haven looked at us wit 

appre il and wondere A t e town W 
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NE result, accord- 
ing to recent den- 
proper 
film removal from teeth 
is the clearer, sparkling 


tal opinion, of 


teeth and more attractive 
smiles everywhere 
today. 


were fewer. 


seen 


Yesterday there 


Another result, accord- 
ing to many of the ablest 
authorities, is the unt- 
versally better protection 
tooth and 


against gum 


disturbances. Yesterday 
they were on the increase. 
Few escaped those dis- 


orders. 


Largely on dental ad- 
vice, thousands of people 
in tooth cleans 
nt from all others. A 
the film from teeth that 


combating effectively. 
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in this fam’ly? Carolus is smart as sin. 
My dad was so dumb he shoved his hand 
in front of a cannon at Gettysburg to see if 
the muzzle was hot, an I 
You’re the nicest feller I’ve ever knew, boy 
and the best with hosses and women. But 
it relieves me to know you got a smart kid 
comin’ after you! Go do some work! 

He moved off through the sunlight, spit 
ting. Lupus perceived that all this drawled 
oration was meant as a kindness to Mary 
And perhaps evenings on the great farm 
were kind of dull for the red-headed woman 
Or were they? It was all pretty perplexing. 
Anyhow Uy} 
pop had meant that he ought to give some 
dinner parties. Gee! 
welled on his chest and neck. He saw him- 
self constrained in a stiff shirt, jawing about 
nothing to Mrs. Lanning, the Episcopal 
rector’s wife, or to Mary’s redoubtable 
mother, and the table at Christmas or on 
Thanksgiving, with all the old silver glow- 
ing, always scared Lupus a little. Well, he 
could do some work and think. Lupus ate 
a raspberry clinging to the splotched sleeve 
if his blue, very ancient shirt, dug a ciga 
rette from one pocket of his faded military 


breeches and wandered down to the stable 





~atchad } -_ 
s scratched his black hair 





Sweat suddenly 


yard 

But there seemed to be noth ing to do 
The stable boys were grooming forty horses 
with the smartest accuracy; a new calf 
was falling over and getting up again in the 
surprised, historical manner of all calves, 
and young Ambrose Parmelee was getting 
ahead finely with fresh tin roofing on the 
brick garage. Lupus sat on a wheelbarrow 
and watched the tinsmith labor while he 
smoked some cigarettes and they con- 
versed 

‘**You must be makin’ pretty fair money, 
Am.” 

‘Pretty good,’’ Mr. Parmelee admitted, 
letting an angle of tin clatter down on the 
graveled clay. 

“Can't you take care of your mamma 


yet? I see she’s still clerkin’ in Judd’s.’ 


Mr. Parmelee swung his legs from the 
roof and said, ‘“‘“Yeh; but it’s this way, 


Lupus. It’s like this. Ma gets thirty-five 
a week off of Judd, and if she didn’t have 
somethin’ to do she’d be lonesome. She 
ain’t so liable to get married again. She’s 
lorty-five or like that. I could look after 
her, all right, but she’d ruther go on 
workin’. She’s right there in Judd’s where 
she sees everybody. It’s like that.” 

Lupus nodded. High in the sun where 
you couldn’t get a near view of his begin- 
beard, young Ambrose looked fear- 
y like his mamma, solid and square and 
somehow making you think of a potato, al- 
though he wasn’t fat. He had drab hair of 
the potato tint and his nose was a button. 
A good boy, though. 

‘It’s more sociable for her in Judd’s 
place,”’ Lupus considered. She wasn’t ever 
sociable, he thought behind his brown fore- 
head. Aloud he said, *‘Yeh, and when 
there ain't any business, she can talk to 
Howard Gunn.” 

Mr. Parmelee leaned forward and confi- 
dentially asked through fifteen feet of hot 
atmosphere, *‘Hey, Lupus, what did your 
kid and Howard Gunr 


) 








1 Nave their scrap 


about, other night? Hey, that’s some eye 
he t 


planted on Carolus! He’s a husky, air 





Lupus ripped cigarette out ol 
mouth and sat gaping at the tinsmith for 
a long while 

“Did Howdy Gunn piant ‘at eye on the 
kid?” 

“Yeh! Didn’t Carolus tell you he’d had 
a fight with Gunn?”’ 

Lupus remembered that he was a Van 
Eck, and said, “It’s Carolus’ business 
whom he has fights with, Am. So long as I| 
don’t have to bail him out I don 
questions.” 

“Yeh? But it was Carolus swung on 


Mr. Gunn the other night. Skinny Fergu 


t ask any 


son seen it start. It was out on the por 
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Slade ol the note whe! ne ance “ 
stopp 4 

Lupus said Y« with the greatest 
ndifference ind y ed rris b ry 
his cigarette He said “ Yeh? n the tone 
ned used as top sergeant of an uncivilize 
battery in France wher ng, slim Ter 
nessee mountain boys and smart lads from 
New York tried to start anything. He had 
learned the tone by hearing his father dress 
down hired men and impertinent horse 

a : 
dealers. Young Parmelee became | 


among many freckles and went slithering 


new tin of the roof to find a hammer 





ymething, remarking that 
for a windy day. 

‘It kind of is,”’ said Li 

a stable boy had an ear turned to him, and 
so he told this listener, ‘“‘You can get a 


saddle on Tom Sawyer, Vermilye, and have 





» at the house in half ’n hour 
As he walked among the men he thought 
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that some of them looked at him ur 
der raised arms and currycombs, just as | 
battery had once looked at him after some 
display of that Vanquisning auth rity 
Lupus hung his brown thumbs in his belt 
and walked past the shimmering horses 
with his hawk nose a little lifted, slowing 
his new boots while he peer d at a hoof 

a pair of ears. Perhaps the hirelings had 
set Ambrose Parmelee on to ask about the 
kid’s black eye. Lupus ordered a mare’s 
tail docked, and drawled to the head hired 


man that some moss was showing in the 
date 1821 dee ply carved in white stone over 
the door of the brick stable sacred 


best stock hen he strolled up grass to- 





ward the house and heard a rising, rolling 
murmur begin behind him. 

But colored lights had commenced a 
movement inside his head, destroying 
thoughts. He rubbed his jaw on a wrist 
and stopped to } 
the lawn. Howard Gunn might be thirty- 
four or five, but he was over six feet and 
bulked two hundred pounds, and yet he'd 


descended to fi 


cick some sod loose from 


} ‘ 
hting a hipless kid on the 
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hotel’s porch at a dance for a sixteen-year- 





old girl! Well, what kind of breeding did 
you call that now? The colored lights 


turned toa vicious green that whipped back 


and forth in his head. Lupus doubled up 
P arm and then let it fal] HH tarad at } 
an arm and then let it fall ie stared at his 


father, an apparition before him, with a 
puppy biting the wooden peg 

“Say, pop! The kid had a fight with 
Howdy Gunn night before last!” 

Mr. Van Eck said lazily, ‘‘I presoomed 
he’d had a fight with somebody, Lupus, 
boy. How else would he git a black eye? 
I can tell you somethin’ more important. 
Your woman’s cryin’ her head off in the 

b’ry 


**Get out! 


**Don’t be idjyotic,”’ his father ordered, 
almost rapidly. I say she’s cryin’ in the 


lib’ry, you fool! Go an’ see to it 

Lupus went plunging up the grass and 
jumped most of the limest 
the cool porch he slowed 


a 
toned his blue shirt. All this came of 


Carolus driving the car in front of that 
a : : 
funeral on Thursda You couldn’t do 
such things and not have your luck break 
or ¥yUU Dr J ng I I if Vid I ineral Wa 
as bad aS Naving a Tal t run over you 
tracks. He walked without noise through 
the cool living room, past the terrifyin 
portrait of his great-grandfather, Lupus 
Van Eck, who built this house in 1821, and 
nto the white Nallw past the engraving 
of Pontiae’s war cour and the photo 
graph of his father’s regiment in 1898 out 
side Santiago de Cuba, but you couldn't see 


pop in the picture, because he was in hos 


ittle room called the library and so stood 


looking at Mary’s hair and the back of her 


white Irock. 


she seemed to be writing in the larms 
ledger, spread on the t desk Detore 
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he! But a fold of the: Kept gl £ 
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been tellin’ you that people downtown said 
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in various poses—skating on the lake with 
nice girls in winter, eating dinner some- 
times at the hotel in his evening clothes 
before a dance in the brown old ballroom, 
strolling along Iroquois Street and taking 
the right ladies into Lorber’s candy store 
for a soda or, in these past two years, 
politely chattering over the counter in 
Judd’s drug store. Why, nobody ever had 
any trouble with Howdy Gunn! 

‘I don’t know the man much,” said 
Lupus. ‘“‘Lemme see. He’s two years or 
some younger’n me. He was in your mam- 
ma’s class in high school. Sue would be 
thirty-five if she hadn’t died. Howard 
Gunn’s her age. Naw, I ain’t ever had any 
trouble with Gunn. He don’t approve of 
me, I guess. Not ’at it worries me any, 
fella!”’ 

Carolus raised one black eyebrow on his 
forehead and became the precise image of 
pop. 

“Tt ain’t true he slugged you in the eye, 
sonny? Excuse me for askin’. Somebody 
told me.”’ 

‘Yeh,’ said Carolus. 

Lupus said, ‘‘The hell!’’ and put the 
anonymous letter in his pocket, so that he 
could scrub his ear more freely. The paper 
crackled on his thigh and made him think 
about it when he should have been thinking 
about Howdy Gunn slugging Carolus in the 
eye. And then the letter and Howdy Gunn 
became suddenly the same thought, for a 
breath, 

‘“‘T guess,’’ Carolus said, lighting a fresh 
cigarette, ‘‘he’s got an inferiority complex, 
dad.” 

“Huh?” 

Carolus blew some smoke through his 
arched nose and explained patiently, ‘‘It’s 
this way, dad. A guy gets to thinkin’ he 
don’t amount to so much. He has to get a 
compensation for feelin’ like ’at, so he gets 
awfully critical about people that do 
amount to somethin’. It kinda makes him 
feel better when he bawls somebody out for 
not bein’ careful with their clothes, or like 
that. I guess that’s how Mr. Gunn feels 
about you, dad.” 

‘‘Compensation? How’s bawlin’ me out 
make him feel any better? His law busi- 
ness dried up on him ’cause he’s too snooty 
to take any clients or whatever they are he 
can get. He has to get a job sellin’ bi- 
carb’nate soda for Joe Judd so’s he can eat! 
I dunno how bawlin’ me out makes him 
feel any better. I don’t bawl you out, nor 
Red, cause you got more brains’n me, do 
I? And it wouldn’t make me feel any bet- 
ter if I done it!”’ 

Carolus surprisingly remarked, ‘‘ Yeh, 
but you’re an awfully nice kind of per- 
s'nality, father. You don’t do things like 
most people do.” 

“Aw, dry up! 
father!”’ 

‘All right, dad. I just did it because 
this is a kinda serious conversation.” 

“Tt ain’t neither! Why did ’at fool slug 
you in the eye, son?” 

“He,” Carolus said, a little timidly, “‘has 
been makin’ me sore a long time, daddy. I 
was in Judd’s a couple of weeks back, in the 
booth, telephonin’ a girl about sumpin, and 
the door was open and you came in to get 
some toothbrushes, and when you went out 
old Mrs. Parmelee said, ‘Isn’t he hand- 
some?’ and Mr. Gunn said, ‘Oh, if you like 
that barbaric type.’ He said it,’’ Carolus 
explained, “‘kinda Harvard. And then you 
were ridin’ past one day—past Judd’s, | 
mean—and I was talkin’ to Cheese Me- 
Carthy and somebody on the steps, and 
Mr. Gunn was puttin’ a lady in her car, and 
you spoke to her, and he said, ‘My word! 
You can count every vertebra in his spine!’ 
and kinda laughed, and ‘i 

“There ain't a thing wrong with 
spine!” 

‘‘Vertebrw,” said Carolus, ‘“‘are those 
hunks of bone your spine’s made of, daddy. 
You'd got on an undershirt, that day. It 
wasn’t much of a shirt.” 

‘I ain't ever understood,”’ Lupus said, 
trying to be very calm, with sweat in his 
eyelashes and a colored light drifting around 
his head, ‘‘wh-why it’s all right for a fella 


An’ quit callin’ me 


my 
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to go out to the lake and swim in about two 
feet of bathin’ suit, but he can’t ride down- 
town in his und’shirt. But I ain’t civ’- 
lized. Yeh, and then what?” 

“Oh, it’s that kind of thing he says,” 
Carolus said. 

““Yeh, but what did you and him scrap 
about?”’ 

Carolus rubbed his bare ankles together 
and scratched his nose. 

““Well?”’ 

“Oh, I forgot to put on any garters the 
other night for that dance, and I was out in 
the porch haulin’ my socks up. He was 
smokin’ a cigarette. He said to Stan Fer- 
guson, ‘A Van Eck in evenin’ clothes 
kind of an anomaly, isn’t it?’ And he 
didn’t care if I heard him. Do 
you,’”’ Carolus asked, “kind of see green 
smoke when you get sore?”’ 

“Runs in the fam'ly. Pop says he saw 
green all the way up San Juan Hill in ’98.” 

“¥en. Well, I hit him on his jaw. 
Only, Stan Ferguson grabbed me and some- 
body grabbed him, and I came home. It 
was kinda silly,’’ said Carolus. 

‘“What’s a ’nomaly, kid?” 

‘‘He meant,” the prodigy stated, ‘‘that 
a Van Eck ain’t got any business in evenin’ 
clothes.” 

*“You can’t be any older fam’ly in this 
state than bein’ Dutch and Iroquois Indian, 
kid! Well,” said Lupus, “he’s cen- 
trally situated, ain’t he? He can stay in 
Judd’s store and tell people what he thinks 
of us any time he sees me ride past 
me on the street.”” After a time he stuck 
his hand into the pocket with the anony- 
mous letter and said again, ‘“‘Any time he 
sees me on the street. Yeh!” 

And then Tom Sawyer snorted outside in 
the sunlight, dancing alittle onthe graveled 
driveway. And then, without any kind of 
bother about it, Lupus was sitting the 
black horse and Tom Sawyer was galloping 
past the red brick wall of the stable yard. 
Pop was standing under the white wooden 
archway of the gate, looking at him. A 
hundred yards later Lupus swung Tom 
Sawyer roundabout and the horse took him 
back to the motionless, lean man in the 
sunny gateway. 

““Come an’ bail 
pop!” 

‘Who you thrashin’, boy? 

“Howdy Gunn. Been writin’ ‘nonimious 
letters to Red about me!” 

His father spat and nodded. Lupus 
twitched a hand and the black horse car- 
ried him up the hill between silky pastures, 
past Roosevelt Dodd spading a hole for a 
fence post and past Camille Stubbs driving 
her new car badly down the highway, with 
her gold tooth showing, and past the Rev- 
erend Melchior Amyntas Washington 
Jones, with seven or so of his kids, in a 
truck, going somewhere to call on a cook. 
It seemed to be a nice day, in spite of the 
green smoke blowing everywhere down the 
valley. There were lots of cars and people 
on the road and Lupus had to remember to 
say ‘‘Hello!’’ as his black horse went gal- 
loping past all these things. It was a little 
vexing to know that Howdy Gunn must 
weigh two hundred pounds and that riding 
boots were cumbersome things in a scrap. 
But Gunn was getting heavy in the waist, 
and the Van Ecks never got fat anywhere. 
So Lupus rode up the hill and was not 
seared of Howard Gunn's weight. 

He drew in Tom Sawyer on the level of 
Iroquois Street and made the horse trot 
smartly. They came along under cool trees 
past a cart filled with new corn on its way 
to the station, and past a van labeled G. 
Schmuck, Albany, N. Y., and past the old 
Gunn house, in which some Poles or some- 
thing lived nowadays, and past Mary’s 
thin mother talking to another fool on a 
corner beside a hydrant, and past the high 
school from which the Van Ecks were ex- 
pelled once in a generation! There was less 
green fog in the air. Sun had dried the 
sweat out of his eyebrows, and Lupus 
hummed between his teeth to keep Tom 
Sawyer from dancing as a car went by when 
the front of Judd’s drug store was close. 
You could see everything from the steps of 
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sees 


me out in a minute, 
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this shop—everything that was passing 
Iroquois Street. It was a central situation, 
all right! It was just a block from the jail 
too. Lupus patted his horse on the neck, 
handed the leather steering gear over to 
Pallas Theotocopuli, the bootblack, who 
had his stand here under an elm, and went, 
swinging his arms, into the cool shop. 

Rebeeca Parmelee stopped typing a let- 
ter in her alcove by the front door and 
smiled at him. What a woman! 
How did they ever get married when they 
looked like that? A long old mirror rose 
on the wall behind her and she looked just 
as dumpy in the rear reflection as she did 
from the front. 

‘‘Good mornin’, Mrs. Parmelee,’’ said 
Lupus. ‘‘Gettin’ out the August bills?”’ 

“Yes,”” said this widow. ‘‘Was there 
something you wanted, Mr. Van Eck?” 

‘“‘T kinda did,’’ Lupus said. He could see 
some of Howdy Gunn's pale tweed suit 
protruding from the telephone booth back 
by the prescription desk. Better wait until 
he’s through. He looked over Mrs. Parme- 
lee’s potato hair and saw himself extremely 
stolid in the long mirror. Say, how calm he 
looked! It was very surprising, when this 
pup had made Mary cry and all that. 
Lupus drew his belt a hole tighter and said, 
** Ambrose is doin’ swell on our g’rage roof.”’ 

“I’m glad,” said the tinsmith’s mother, 
“he gives satisfaction.” 

““Yes,’’ Lupus said, ‘‘he’s all right. 
*Cuse me.” 

Howard Gunn had stepped out of the 
telephone booth and his big pink hands 
were turning over a pad of paper with 
notes on it. He was through taking an or- 
der. Lupus walked past the brown marble 
counter of the sweet-smelling soda fountain 
and past a skyscraper of Sassafras Lini- 
ment built on a show case above a welter of 
toothbrushes in wicker baskets, and past 
two green bottles marked Cololac, sitting 
lonesomely by themselves. 

**You take your coat off 
the alley, Howdy.” 

“Good morning, Injun. 

say?” 
“*T said to take your coat off and come 
out in the alley. Gonna thrash you for 
writin’ ’nonimious letters to Mrs. Van Eck 
about me. You're centrally situated here 
so’s you can see me any time I come down- 
town. It’s swell!” 

Howard Gunn dropped his pad on the 
prescription desk and said, ‘‘ Don’t be such 
an ass, Injun! Anonymous letters! Don’t 
be absurd!”’ 

‘“You come out in the alley an’ 
too,’’ Lupus said, enjoying himself remark- 
ably. All the buttons broke from his shirt 
as he pulled it over his head. He hung it on 
the Cololac bottles and went on, ‘* You got 
one of these inferiority complexes about me, 
but you ain’t got any business writin’ let- 
ters to Red about it for compensation, you 
stuck-up fish cake! Get off your coat and 
come out in the alley!” 

“‘T have not been writing letters about 
you to Mrs. Van Eck,” Gunn sai 
“Put your shirt on. There’s 
present.” 

‘You're a liar! I mean you’re ly 
writin’ letters to Red. You seen me walkin’ 
up and down with Ed Frost’s girl, Lucy, 
what the hell is her name, last night; and 
you got to go and write Mary about it an’ 
say she married me for money!” 

“I did no such thing!”’ 

‘“‘ Aw,” Lupus, rubbing a fist 
and down his naked chest, ‘I got my shirt 
off, and I’m sick of talkin’ to you! Hit me 
or I'll go after you!”’ 

Mrs. Parmelee began to make 


on 


Gee! 


and come out in 


What did you 


be absurd 
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a noise as 
though someone were scraping a cork on 
wet glass. It raised gooseflesh on Lupus 
everywhere, and he wondered if she would 
stop if he yelled at her. Meanwhile he had 
to thrash the tall man whose blue eyes were 
an inch above his eyes. 

“Try to be civilized, Van Eck! This 
is rr 

‘Aw, keep it for supper,” 
‘‘and get your coat off! 
Eat ’at!’’ 

Continued on Page 77 


said Lupus 


All right! 








The Public be Pleased! 


Hard lives, quick deaths, 
undying devotion in the 
heart of the hot Sahara 
with the romantic French 
Foreign Legion as the 
colorful background. 
Herbert Brenon Produc- 
tion from the novel by 
P. C. Wren, with Ronald 
Colman, Noah Beery and 
an all-star cast. 


A beautiful girl, two 
young men facing bullets 
and fever for her, against 
the colorful background 
of a rollicking, fighting 
regiment. Victor Fleming 
Production from the story 
by Hermann Hagedorn, 
with Noah Beery, Mary 
Astor, Charles Farrell, 
George Bancroft and 
Charles Emmett Mack. 


MerianCooperand Ernest 
Shoedsack’s daredevil 
melodrama filmed in the 
jungles of darkest Siam. 
The climax has been 
called “the most thrilling 
in motion picture his- 
tory” and will leave you 
breathless. “Chang” at 
this moment is the sen- 
sation of New York, 
Chicago and Boston. 





The World's Greatest Melodrama 
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Th 
HAT’S Paramount policy! Pictures that 


meet today's demand for beauty, color 

Stories as fresh and as vital as today's news 
papers! Stars and types that reflect the spirit 
of this brilliant, breathless age! 80 Para 
mount Pictures for 1927-28 that mirror foday, 
of which here are 16 that you can get dates 
for now from your Theatre Manager ee 
them all and keep pace with life! “Jf i's a 


Paramount Picture it's the best show in town.” 


Wallace Beery and Raymond Hatton in 
‘FIREMEN, SAVE MY CHILD” 
— With Josephine Dunn and Tom Kennedys 
Edward Sutherland Production. 

Adolphe Menjou in “SERVICE FOR 
LADIES” —With Kathryn Carver. Directed 
by H. D’Abbadie D’Arrast. 


“METROPOLIS” —Sensational Paramount 
Ufa Cine-Miracle. Directed by Fritz Lang, 
adapted by Channing Pollock. 


Dorothy Gish in“MME. POMPADOUR" 
With Antonio Moreno. Directed by Herbert 
Wilcox. British National Pictures, Ltd., Prod. 
W. C. Fields in “RUNNING WILD” 


With Mary Brian. Gregory La Cava Prod. 


Clara Bow in “HULA” —With Clive Brook 


Victor Fleming Production. 


Thomas Meighan in “WE'RE ALL 
GAMBLERS” ~— With Marietta Millner. 
James Cruze Production, 

Pola Negri in “BARBED WIRE” With 
Clive Brook and Einar Hanson. An Erich 
Pommer-Rowland V, Lee Production. 


Zane Grey's “NEVADA” With Gary 
Cooper, Thelma Todd, Phillip Strange, ar 
William Powell. Directed by John Waters. 

Bebe Daniels in“SWI1M, GIRL, SWIM” 

With Gertrude Ederle, James Hall, 
Josephine Dunn. Clarence Badger Production 
“STARK LOVE” — Karl Brown Production 


of primitive life and love in the Great Smoky 


Mountains of Tennessee. 


Chester Conklin and George Bancroft in 
“TELL IT TO SWEENEY” — Gregory 


La Cava Production. 
Emil Jannings in “THE WAY OF ALL 


FLESH”’—With Belle Bennett, Phyllis Haver 
and Donald Keith. Victor Fleming Production, 


Paramount Short Features 
Paramount News—Paramount-Christie Come 
dies —Edward Everett Horton Comedies — 
Paramount-Mintz Novelties, “Krazy Kat” and 
“Inkwell Imps” Cartoons. 


Celebrate Paramount Week! 


Tenth Annual Paramount Week is September 
4 to 10 when all leading theatres show Para- 
mount Pictures on/y. Celebrate by going! 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION 
Adolph Zukor, Pres., Paramount Bldg., New York 
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Got more for your money ! 


ERE are a dozen places in building a tire 
where a little rubber could be saved. An 


ounce here, another ounce there—but adding up 
to thousands of pounds in a year’s production. 


But the car owner can never tell when this 
skimping is going to cause him trouble. When 
he pays his money for a tire he wants to be 
sure it will stand unusual road conditions, and 
that the strain of sudden braking will not 
uncover a weak point. He wants to be sure he 


will get the full mileage to which he is entitled. 


U.S. Royal Cords are built with the idea that 
every man who buys them should get all the 
mileage that can possibly be built into a tire. 


The policy of “Plenty of Rubber” governs every 
operation in building U.S. Royal Cords. It 
puts plenty of rubber not only outside, where 
you can see it—but inside, too, where it does 
not show but where the strain comes. 


“Plenty of Rubber” proves its value in the final 
test—the service of U. S. Royal Cords on the 
wheels of your car. 


United States Rubber Company 


PLENTY OF RUBBER 
IN 
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UNITED STATES TIRES 
ARE GOOD TIRES 








Quest ION: You stress the importance of “Plenty 
of Rubber” in U.S. Royal Cords; is not the kind of 
rubber also important? 


Answer: It certainly is. The kind of rubber in 
U. S. Tires has as much to do with their long service 
as the quantity. It is Sprayed Rubber. Sprayed 
Rubber is made from latex (rubber tree milk) by a 
mechanical process invented by the United States 
Rubber Company—without the use of smoke or 
chemicals. It is the purest, most uniform and strong- 
est rubber known. Sprayed Rubber adds to the 
money’s worth in U.S. Royal Cords. 
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ee line of business where 
trucks are used is contributing 
to the rapid and steady increase in 
sales of Graham Brothers Trucks 
and Commercial Cars. 


They are performing profitably 
everywhere. They build business. 
They cut costs of delivery and haul- 
ing .... 67,293 of them were sold 
last year. 


“Built to fit your business” is more 
than a slogan. There is a Graham 
Brothers Truck or Commercial 
Car for you—the right body 
on the correct chassis, properly 
powered. Before you buy, ask a 
Dodge Brothers Dealer to show it 
to you. 


The new Graham Brothers 6 is 
being proclaimed the most ad- 
vanced 2-Ton heavy duty speed 


SOLD BY DODGE 
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truck ever built. And its price has 
revised old standards of value... . 
Six Cylinder Engine. Four Speed 
Transmission. Four Wheel Brakes 


(Lockheed Hydraulics). 


Owners of %, 1 and 1¥%-Ton 
Graham Brothers Trucks will tell 
you the new 4-cylinder engine is 
the finest engine ever built into 
trucks of those sizes. It is giving 
them more power and speed—and 
using less fuel. 


Only great volume production 
makes possible so good a truck at 
so low a price. 


Watch the Graham Brothers 
Trucks in your city .... Talk to 
the man at the wheel. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


evansviie — DETROIT — stockron 
A DIvistOn OF DODGE BROTHERS, Inc, 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED. TORONTO, ONTARIO 


EVERYWHERE 


Graham Brothers Trucks 
with the new 4-cylinder 
engine are built in %, 
1 and 1'4-Ton capacities 
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moott ente Lut nest t i t 
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He hit Howdy Gunn on the mout! 


Mrs. Parmelee shrieked four tim 





ym the} e station, | white ¢ ‘ n 
s blue hij You're a ht to see, Injun! 
And now what? 

You,” said Lupu dry up an’ take me 
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Howard Gunn struggled between two 
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e pavements to watch as they went by. 
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ere had been no ¢ seen that Was like a 


ajah’s house on wheels, with windows and 
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yors and silken blinds 
He backed her into the garage that wa 
» be her home. He had gone forth mourn- 


ng for his love and come back with one 


10re glorious than ne The good-for- 


thing Burman was hosing the Starbeam 
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iShlor but he stopped and 
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Joseph want to cry, so he let off his feeling 





by beating the sweeper with his own broom, 
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ye upon the new Number 1 Motor Car of 
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Excellency the Governe 
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he had discovered, with many dancing 
girls. 

But the sun began to go down fast, and 
there was no drinking saloon—only many 
miles of paddy fields—and the Burman 
began to get frightened, and he would have 
turned back, but Joseph caught him by the 
shoulder. 

‘Let me go,”’ said the Burman, trying to 
cover his uneasiness with a veneer of gay- 
ety. ‘“‘I am weary with walking. You 
know of no drink except Number 1 Petrol 
and no love but a car of alien make.” 

After that Joseph gave him a crack on 
the head. Splosh he went, down into the 
water. It covered him all up except one end 
of his silken putso, which floated until it 
was wet and then slowly dissolved into the 
water. Now the Burman and all his songs 
were gone forever. The sun posted itself 
into the paddy fields, a great red penny. 
On the bund the vultures began to move a 
little nearer and a little nearer, like old gen- 
tlemen at a board meeting, gathering 


| around some new topic of conversation. 


There was a hue and cry for the Burman 
driver, who never came back any more. 
But it was the busy season, and no one had 
much time to expend on a single Burman in 
a land where there are so many. Joseph re- 
tained the Millestansler. The Number 3 
Driver took over the Burman’s car and in 
due time also his wife. The garage boy was 
promoted to be driver of Number 3 Car and 
his mother wept for joy and felt he was in- 
tended for great things. 

As for Joseph, he became almost ani- 
mated, he wasso happy. He had his love to 
himself and she was his own, with no fear 
of any rival. As for the Burman, they were 
well rid of him. He had no regrets for what 
he had done. Worthier men than the Bur- 
man had been nipped away in their prime. 
What was one Burman more or less in a 


| land where there are so many? 


e 


RUSH your gums (gen- 
tly) as you brush your 
teeth with [pana Tooth 

Paste twice a day. This will 
stimulate the sluggish circula- 
tion within the gums, and bring 
fresh, clean blood to nourish 
and sustain them. 


Perform this simple routine 
—faithfully, morning and eve- 
ning—for one whole month. 
Then check up on the health 
of your mouth. 


You will find that your gums 
have decidedly improved—in 
firmness, in texture and in 
health. Your teeth will be 
cleaner, whiter, more lus- 
trous. And thefresh fiavorand 
delicious taste of Ipana will 
win you from the very start! 


Sf * 


[PANA 


Tooth Paste 


STOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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So the year wore on into the cold weather, 
when Indians shiver and sahibs rejoice. 
The reign of His Excellency the Governor 
drew near its close and in the great bazaar 
rumors as to his successor waxed and 
waned. To Joseph it was nothing. A gov- 
ernor went and another governor came, and 
what was it to the men who slept in the 
garage buildings behind the house? The 
sun rose and sank as before, and as long as 
they drew their pay, it was all one whom 
they drew it from. 

Toward February there came a message 
for Joseph. The A.D.C. wished to see him 
in the office. Joseph put on his uniform 
and went there. The two A.D.C.’s sat at 
their desks in that big drafty place where 
the spaniel eternally short of breath slept 
beneath the punkah and the walls were cov- 
ered with pictures of horses. 

“His Excellency will speak with you, 
Joseph,’’ said the young A.D.C. whose 
face was as round as the full moon of Ta- 
baung. He arose and led Joseph through a 
doorway. 

Now the heart of Joseph beat with an- 
ticipation, for he was to see the inside of 
the Governor’s house, with all its glories, 
and this is not given to all men. 

He went through the door after the 
A.D.C. into a wide empty place that was 
the hall, and it seemed to Joseph that all his 
misery and all his disillusionment began 


here. For there was nosplendor. It might 
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have been the jail where on occasions Jos- 
eph went to visit such relations of his own 
as had the misfortune to be found out. 
There were no silken cushions, soft lights or 
fair women; only stillness and cold, and a 
great pile of illustrated papers with dog- 
eared edges. The Governor sat in a room 
beyond that was furnished plainly with 
wooden furniture devoid of ornamentation. 
No jewels, softly gleaming. No incense, no 
sweetmeats, no marigold flowers. The Gov- 
ernor wore a gray suit, with a pansy in his 
buttonhole. Behind his chair stood his pri- 
vate secretary—a small man in crushed 
Upon an adjacent table stood a 
glass and a bottle of soda water such as any 
man may buy in the bazaar for a few pice. 

“You have served me well and faithfully, 
Joseph,” said the Governor. ‘‘I have much 
pleasure in giving you this in recognition of 
your services. There will, no doubt, be 
certain changes made here and Iam notina 
position to say what they will be. But lam 
anxious your services should be retained 
and we are therefore promoting you to the 
post of chief electrician. You will have en- 
tire charge of the electric-light plants— at 
enhanced pay and allowances, I believe you 
said, Geoffries?”’ 

He looked over his shoulder at his private 
secretary, and the private secretary in- 
clined his head and said this was so. 

Joseph stood fingering the case and en- 
velope he had just received. The case, he 
knew, contained some sort of medal which 
would look very well on the breast of his 
serge uniform. The envelope contained, 
without doubt, baksheesh. He touched his 
forehead with the two first fingers of his 
right hand in gratitude, then paused. The 
Governor’s words about the electric-light 
plant penetrated his slow mind. He hated 
the very words. There had always been 
something sinister for him in the mention 
of the electric-light plant. So he said how 
would he find time to see to that, when the 
care of the Millestansler was one man’s job, 
to keep her trim and in order and as she 
ought to be kept. He was unanxious to 
commit another murder, but if there was 
to be any talk of giving her over to the 
newly promoted Number 3 Driver, it was 
clear to Joseph that there would be noth- 
ing else for it. 

The private secretary spoke slowly: 

“His Excellency the Governor will leave 
for England tomorrow. He will take the 
Millestansler back with him to his own 
country. If you prefer to remain in the 
garage, you can take over the Starbeam 
again, Joseph, but the pay is less and there 
are no allowances.” 

Then Joseph understood. And what he 
understood was that it was kismet, and the 
vile Burman had won in the end. They 
hurried him out of the Governor’s room, 
across the wide cool hall that was so little 
better than a jail. Now he was standing 
between the desks of the two A.D.C.’s. 
The younger one was listening to him, but 
the older one went on with his writing, a 
cigarette stuck in his tired face. He knew 
the country in and out, and understood the 
Indians and the Burmans and all their ways. 
Was there any reason to listen to them? 

They might have got to the bottom of 
the matter if the Hindustani the younger 
A.D.C. had learned in Queen's Gate, Lon- 
don, S. W. had not so different 


tussov. 


bee n 
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from the kind Joseph spoke. Joseph was 
obviously excited. He had thrown the en- 
velope containing his medal and his bak- 
sheesh onto the floor, which was hardly 
respectful in any case, but he kept on touch- 
ing his forehead with the two first fingers of 
his right hand, to show that although his 
heart burned like fire, his intentions were 
never other than civil. 

“Like a woman have I loved her, and she 
will be taken from me!” 
‘‘For her sake have I lived 
have I killed, and what is there for me now 
if she is taken from me?” 

“T thought as much,” said the older 
A.D.C., as he went on with his writing 
‘When these fellows go to bits like this 
there is always a woman in it.” 

“But what I want to know is this: Is he 
or is he not going to take on the post of 
electrician?”’ 

Joseph was weeping. 


sobbed Joseph. 


For her sake 


If there had been 
any mud handy he would have put a little 
on his head and beaten his breast, but in 
the wide, cool office where the A.D.C.’s 
sat there was no mud available. He talked 
wildly on. He said there was nothing left 
for him. What did he know or care about 
electric-light plants? He said shame would 
be brought upon him if he went back and 
drove the green-and-cream car, and all that 
he wanted now was to die quietly. He said 
it was the spirit of the Burman had brought 
all this upon him. He went away leaving 
his medal and his baksheesh lying on the 
floor. 

The younger A.D.C. picked them up, 
methodically docketed and filed them and 
said, ‘‘A pity. He was a good driver.” 

The older A.D.C. said, without looking 
up from his writing: ‘Promote Number 2 
Driver to Number 1 Driver. Put Number 3 
Driver in his place and get another garage 
boy. Maybe he'll come back later. There's 
sure to be a woman in it, and they all go to 
bits over women.” 


Joseph wandered down beside the river, 
away at the back of Kemmendine. Behind 
him lay the happy umbrella shops and the 
drinking booths. In front of him the in- 
terminable stretch of the paddy fields. The 
sun was posting itself into the distant river, 
a great red penny. 

The Burman had won in the end, that 
dirty fellow with his taunts and his songs. 
All that Joseph had asked of fate was that 
everything should go on as it was yester- 
day. To this end he had stuck at nothing. 
But what was the use? Your sins found you 
out. It was kismet. No good to strive for 
your own advantage, to tell the clever lie. 
Odds and ends of the things they told him 
long ago when they turned him into a Chris- 
tian came back to his mind—‘‘ whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

He sat down and buried his face in his 
hands. 

The water had almost dried up on the 
paddy fields. It reached only to his ankles 
now. On the bund the vultures sat 
row, with little « wise as eternity. 
The sun went and fell. 
Joseph faded into the night and became 
part of it. 

The vultures began to edge about and 
get together, like old gentlemen at a board 
meeting, with something new 
coming within sight. 


in a 
yes as 


down darkness 


to discuss 
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STARTING, LIGHTING AND IGNITION EQUIPMENT - KLAXON HORNS .- LOVEJOY HYDRAULIC SHOCK ABSORBERS 


There are no service stations for birdmen on 
the wing - - - only an imperative need for a sure 
engine, equipped with a dependable ignition 
system. To aviators, as to motorists, that 
means Delco-Remy—the ultimate in quality. 
DELCO-REMY CORPORATION - ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Hundreds of United Motors Service Stations throughout 
the country provide official Delco-Remy Service 
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that he had never become intimate with any him could have no reasonable explanatior the commander of the Allied Arn P ) 
body except his master and pal, whose cor It would be impossible to paint the portrait ask my permission to do anything at a \ A 
( versation he, beyond a doubt, understand now, he informed me cold); ite pe eemed a mmediat t (— = 
i w to a remarkable degree, and with whom haps in a few months — not now Howeve I little dreamed what a sr q P : : -“ 
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bil But there came a day of fear. On a take my ts and es to the m He produced a 1 ed € ar - -—\_)>~ 
Fourth of July a few years ago, when the — shal and m the situation?” arge box of toba eftly he filled u “7\ : 
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f Tin Tin. The firecracker exploded and returned in a few moments, what a diffe ps, smoking stea ] ‘ 
burnt him. Since then a flash of fire has ence! His face was almost smiling, and to exhausted. He smoked faster thar 
been the one thing that upsets his equa me he looked like Mercury clad in horizor man I ever saw As soon as oné 
nimity. The camera with its flashlight blue. ‘‘Marshal Foch will sit for you at was finished he reloaded and began agair 
so vivid a reminder of this incident that a three o’clock,”’’ was his message. ‘* You ar rhis process was kept up during the ent 
camera is Rin Tin Tin’s greatest aversion. a very lucky artist.” tting, and at times I mer glimpse 
| When the portrait was finished, it was, Tired though I was, I attempted in the his ruddy countenance through a verit 
at my request, autographed by my dis- interim left me to have my _ passport moke screen. I worked at top speed 
tinguished sitter in the did very little talking. Wher 
lower left-hand corner, and ———_ I apologized again for beir 
| o far this five-toed auto so late in the morning, he 
{ graph remains unique among smiled and said I cannot 
my signatures of great per- refuse Americans anything 
sonages. and certain ly not Mr 
A year before the Great Chase,”’ and then added a 
War an English authority word or two which implied 
' on international relations that his vanity —of which he 
lectured in Canada. One has none—would not permit 
statement that he made re- of his being omitted from 
curred to me a few years the series I was painting for 
later in Paris, as I sat in a the American Government 
small dingy office in the 
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American headquarters in took an envelope and upor 

Palais d’Elysée early in the t he again wrote | iut gg gn Sep 

morning, expecting to find raph 1 handed it to me “ e of 

awaiting me there explicit saying, “‘ This is for madame CARAMEL LAYER 

directions as to time and the wife of the artist —I’'m ‘ butt ; i 

place in the form of an order ure there must be a wife of tes , . 

Nothing was ther While my tired chauf-  visaed as this would be my only day in the artist. I think she may be intereste 1 to PEANUT LAYE! Jo.1 
| feur waited with my kit in the car outside, Paris before sailing for home. But dowr know that I like her husbi rtrait I 

1 waited for definite instructions at the little island in the Seine hundred In the course of the sitt d him « hu \ 

Nine o’clock came and passed. Ter stood in long queues ahead of me the difficulty I had had with my passport CHOCOLATE COATIN« M 
o'clock. I dared not leave the room, Obviously it would be hours before m and he asked me if I had it with me. | pounce i . ot 
expecting every moment to receive the turn would be reached, and I dared not ris aid regretfully that I had—-unvisaed. HH 
word At eleven, sure enough, a té i second contretemp at the marshal's head essed Itté | his it Ha! Ha! Why take a h u 
was handed to me stating that the mz iarters. So I snatched a bite to eat and the passport from me, gave it to him wit ble? That's the very line-up b 
would sit for me at nine o'clock in | hurried back to the military school. I wa a few rapid words of instruction. In about a ee 1 ' 

) headquarters in the old Ecole Militaire, standing outside the door of the marsha alf an hour the aide reappeared, and t which we originally made Oh 
many blocks away private office a few minutes before three my intense reli nded me the passport Henry ! in our own little Kitchen 
wearing my smock, my loaded palette over — properly ied Though our Kitchen has grown 
/ What a Smoke Means to Foch my arm, my maulstick at attentior TI action iracterist t : to thousands of t 
Exactly on the hour the door at the end of No detail appears to be too sn for |} - . 

Figuratively speaking, I tore my hair. the corridor opened and a very short man _ personal attentior nd } face bean e—that’s tl . et 
The busiest and most important man in appeared, wearing a poilu’s uniform and a when he is e to give pleasure vhich Oh Henry ! is st1/] made ~— 
Europe, and I had kept him waiting two smile which broadened percept bly as he He was a nating ibject i ee c 
hours! Pell-mell I rushed from the build- advanced and found me ready for the painter. To depict faithfully the innumer iia ails 
ing, leaped into the car and we tore down attack able crisser nes with which his face u Teel t 
the avenue. The old military school is the Field Marshal Ferdinand Foch is one of engraved wou e to indicate the ma appetite tisf 
hub of a huge wheel of radiating streets the most delightful men I have ever met hal’s age as twice what it Despite the counter by saving. Oh H 
and avenues, and it has many entrances I use that term advisedly. Simple, as ar: nes, hi ear and of a healthy color 
The main entrance was closed. So was the most really great men; kind, considerate lis heavy-lidded eye how the pu} 
next, and the next. So seemed they all. and genial, he would much rather make a_ distinctly and the in become point 
Three times we circled the building searc!} man happy than see him hurt. His old steel at a moment 
ing for signs of life, until finally we ran office was the sort of a place in which you Twice t ve were 
across a sleepy sentry who piloted me i: might picture a struggling young lawyer nterrupted t entrance of an officer 


if Ecole Militaire. It was this: 


He said that a frightful war \\ ‘ 
i between the civilized nations I asked him if he spoke How b Ou at 
of the world was imminent, English, and he said, ‘‘ No 
dA l. and that it would be won | Then said he, ‘‘ Do you speak S 
by orrather, that its domi- French?”’ and I replied om 
nant victorious figure would “Only the argot I learned 
be a little man more than | as a student in the Latin HOME Ore 
ixty years old who was a T 


| pointed I reached our 






































A Sense of Humor 





professor in the War College 
} of France, Ferdinand Foch. 
At the close of the war } 


tne 


Quarter.” This eemed to . 
amuse him, and throughout CAN DY i 
. sitting nea ° 





sion 








arrangements were made for of arg then watch me 

me to paint a portrait of the closely to see if I understood Here’s; ‘ki yan that 
n ere’s a working plan that 

Marshal of France. I had if I replied intell ‘ ; Ses , 

mahal ee teed te sa Eilean’ Sieiaaavees gives wonderful results, 


meters from the front to tremendously at with everything handy 


Paris, traveling all night and ver) ‘ 
irriving on the day ap- When he signed the por right there in the pantry 


FUDGE CENTER: 1 ips pr ane 





















We had struck the right entrance. Here just about to give up hope who leaned over the desk and told the 
I found the marshal’s aide and expla ned I painted him at his desk—a ding) marshal a funny stor His appreciatior 














to him that I had been waiting since early unpretentious affair of cheap wood of the stories was magnificent, and he 

morning; that I had just received the mes Fi he went rapidly through a pile of chuckled over them after the officer had 

sage; that I was bursting with regrets and papers brought in by his aide. I lost no _ lef Perhaps the reason he did not pa 

that I was ready to paint. The aide was_ time. In a few minutes I had made a little them on to me was ample, but have oO h bee Pr r y 
dignified, not to say haughty. Keeping pencil sketch of him in the corner of m always wished that I knew what it wa we 
the head of the Allied Armies waiting for canvas. Then he stood up, and beaming on whicl yuld make the commander of t} 





two hours was a misdemeanor which for me, asked my permission to smoke. That Allied Armies laugh so vigorous); CANDY MADE THE HOME-MADE WAY 








—douses each hair 
uith water at base— 
softens beard right 


§ 
where razor works 


ATER, science 

says, is what really 
softens beards. Bubbles 
are shells of water. 
Hence more bubbles 
mean more water. Carry 
water down where 
whiskers from 
skin and result is a bet- 


sprout 
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Small 
Bubble 
Lather 


soaks whiskers soft 





ter shave. Colgate’s 
microscopic bubbles 
carry many times more water. 
More than that, their tiny size lets 
them cluster round the beard base 
—soak it soft—as lather pictures 
below show. 

The moment lather 
forms on your beard, two things 
happen: 
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Keenly delighted — face satin-smooth 


1. The soap in the lather breaks 
up and floats away the oil film that 
covers each hair. 

2. With the oil film gone, mil- 
lions of tiny, water-saturated bub- 
bles bring and hold an abundance 
of water down to the base of the 
beard, right where the razor does 
its work. 

Because your beard is properly 
softened at its base, your razor 
works casily and quickly. Every 
hair is cut close and clean. 

A WEEK'S SHAVES—FREE 
Try this unique “smali-bubble” 
lather at our expense. The coupon 
below will bring a generous trial- 
size tube —free. 

ENTRA DIVIDEND. We will also 
include a sample box of Colgate’s 
Talc for Men—the new after-shave 
powder that keeps your face look- 
ing freshly shaved. 


ILGATE & CO. 


‘Dept. 500-H, 595 Fifth Ave., New York 


Ple 


Rapid Shave Cream for better shaving 
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ise send me the FREE sample tube of Colgate’s 


Also sam- 


box of Colgate’s Talc for Men 
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EVENING POST 


A viking’s daughter came to my studio 
to sit for her portrait. I had never seen 
her before. I knew that she was twenty- 
one; that her father is a surgeon in Cali- 
fornia and, of course, that she is a better 
tennis player than any other woman has 
ever been at the age of twenty-one. Into 
the studio walked this Norsewoman, 
straight, loose-limbed, hair light brown, 
eyes blue and clear, cheek bones high, 
mouth serious and brave. This was Helen 
Wills. 

The person who meets her casually 
might get an impression that she is arro- 
gant. But I soon discovered that she is 
not at all arrogant. She is shy and she is 
brave. The combination of these two 
characteristics has contrived to create an 
impression that the facts belie. As she sat 
for her portrait we fell to discussing ath- 
letics. 

I asked about the leading tennis players 
with whom she has competed and every 
remark about these adversaries was a 
kindly one. She is generous. In common 
with most persons who do anything super- 
latively well, she does not feel herself to 
be superior, but rather does she believe 
herself to be very lucky. Not all her oppo- 
nents have been generous and I asked her 
concerning some stories about them that 
have been current in the sport news of the 
day. But I failed to draw from her a single 
comment that was unflattering to any of 
the lot. 

Her profile might well be called Greek, 
as there is no indentation of the nose be- 
tween the eyes, the line being continuous 
along the forehead and the nose without 
a break. This type is as much Norse as it 
is Greek. Her mother’s antecedents gave 
her that and many other outstanding Nor- 
wegian characteristics. We talked about 
those valiant sea kings from whom she 
sprang, and her pride in them was evident. 
She is a worthy descendant, perpetuating 
their courage, their daring and their love 
of adventure. 


Tennis and Art 


Be it remembered that this youngster 
had won three championships before her 
twenty-first birthday, meeting the best 
and most formidable opponents, all of them 
mature contenders of many years’ expe- 
rience upon the courts. 

““And what besides tennis really inter- 
ests you the most?”’ I asked her. Then 
I discovered that she is strongly interested 
in art. Already she is doing much drawing 
and a little painting. Many of the news- 
papers have published her sketches of 
athletes in action—and clever efforts they 
are—but thinking and planning 
farther ahead than these sketches would 
indicate. She is bent upon a career in art. 
She asked question after question about the 
study of art, its pursuit, its disappoint- 
ments and its joys. She showed a deter- 
mination to go forward that is unusual and 
convincing. We talked on and on about 


she is 





ee ge it 
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mediums and materials, art schools, illus 
trations, design and painting. With he 
temperament, and dete 
mined, she may become not only a cham 
pion of the tennis courts but a distinguished 
person in the realm of art. In any 
she has the spirit of conquerors. A viking 
ship is setting forth upon a new sea. Bon 
Bonne chance i Helen Wi 

The four individuals discussed in this 
article have faces that certain 
characteristics responsible for their achieve- 
ments and greatness. Foch and Bryan 
have heads that are somewhat of the bullet 
type. Wilson has a high forehead straightly 
on a plane with the surface of the face 
Helen Wills’ head is more usual than any 
of the others, but is a good-sized cranium. 
All these heads are indicative of a high de- 
gree of intelligence. The heads tell us little 
beyond that, but the face of each of them 
tells us much more. The mouths in partic- 
ular, and the eyebrows, show determination 
in all four. 

Wilson, Foch and Miss Wills show ideal 
ity in the upper half of the face. The 
lower part of Wilson’s face is keep 
ing with the upper part, because it denotes 
doggedness and willfulness. Both hi 
mouth and that of Bryan show selfi 
The way the chin is held in the 
Bryan and Foch is absolutely in 
purpose. 


adventurous 


case, 


’ 
royage 


roest 
suggest 


not in 


shness 


Facial Revelations 


The chin of Wilson is a very peculiar one 
due to the construction of the teeth and of 
the jaw, which allow of a great variety of 
expression. Sometimes Wilson clk 
mouth in what might be called an 
shot fashion, making the lengt} 
to tip of the chin unusually long, and some 
times he closed his mouth with the under 
teeth back of the uppers, thu 
the effect. I 


sed his 
under 


from nose 


This individual char: 
however, would indicate r in 
ticular except a changing mood. But 
nose and that of Bryan studious 
traits. And both Wilson and Bryan looked 
out from under heavy 
way that boded evil for anyone who crossed 
them. 

Bryan’s face shows that he was sensitive 
So does Wilson’s. Foch’s face shows that 
he would accept ‘‘the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune’’ as all in the 
work. His mouth and that of Helen Wills 
are the two eminently brave ones of the 
group. 

In the matter of intellect, I should place 
Wilson first, but should add that the self 
centeredness indicated would at times 
limit the operation of that intelligence 
His face and Foch’s are two that indicate 
greatness in their entirety. Foch's 
shows his ability to think clearly 
rately regardless of the personal equation 
Miss Wills is so young that it is not easy to 
except 


notning 
show 


straight lid in a 


day’s 


face 


and accu 


discuss the indications of her face 
the high-minded bravery that 
and very engaging. 


apparent 


Resaca Falls, in the Pocono Mountains, Pennsylvania 
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1 CAP INSTEAD OF 2 


Fiennes LE executives eagerly 
turned to the balloon tire as a 
definite step towards easier riding. 
Softer springs—new type shock 
absorbers—4-wheel brakes—cam 
and lever steering —all were quickly 
adopted for the greater comfort— 
convenience—safety they provided. 


Right in line with these other im- 
provements is the Dill Instant: On. 
It, too, is quickly being adopted by 
car manufacturers. A turn or two to 
catch it on the valve stem—a push 


—another turn to tighten—and it’s 
on. Reverse the action, and it’s oft. 
And whata protection it is! InstantyOn 
positively sea/s the valve stem. Like 
all Dill Valve Parts it is guaranteed 
against leaks. 

Three or four million cars are equip- 
ped with Dill Instant-Ons. Look for 
them on the car you buy. If your 
present car isn’t equipped with Dill 
Instant-Ons, buy a set at any good 
dealer’s—5 in a box cost $1. 

THE DILL MEG. CO. «- Cleveland, Ohio 


Dill Vai 


Inside 
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America’s leading tire manufacturers 
use Dill valves and valve parts 
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Dill Valve 
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atisfaction and lit one of his famous cigars. 
rhe cigar worked its way into the corner of 
s mouth and then stuck up to a level with 
his eye 
“Well, kid,” he cracked after a minute 
more of ‘us Murphys ain’t so bad, 
at tnat ee 
‘““You sure done more than 


you know 


when you sent them two guys in,” I 
moaned. ‘‘They’ll make plenty of fire 


ae 
; “They'll 
hang somethin’ on us, eh? Wait an’ see. 
Sit down, Danny; make yourself easy. It 
may take me a littie time to tell you two 
fine dopes just what are goin’ to 
do. . . . Takeadrink, both of you. Get 
the dust out of your brains a bit and grab 
onto what I’m tellin’ you.” 

Danny slumped into a chair and I heard 
the neck of the bottle play a tattoo on the 


he sneered. 


> 


you 


rim of his glass as he poured a drink. The 
id man heard it too, because he laughed 
easily and said, ‘““Game guys, you two. 
Bad gun fighters. But when you see a real 
jam ahead you quiver so you can’t pour a 


drink! 


A Champion of the People 


[I never felt so cheap in my life. When he 
was in a fighting mood there was that thing 
about the man. He could make a 
mayor feel like a ward constable. The 
vigar in his mouth did a continuous dance 
from the clamping of his teeth, and the fire 
on its end was only a little redder than his 
eyes. ‘Those guys have got a lot on you, 
haven’t they?*’ he demanded. ‘ You might 
just as well tell me the truth. I know it 
anywey.”’ 

‘I’li say they have!’’ I groaned. 
and Nick and Dutch 4 

“Yes,’’ the old man interrupted, “‘an’ 
Twist an’ Dandy an’ Gat. Oh, I know the 
story! Know it well. Don’t think I’m 
goin’ it blind on this thing. I don’t work 
that way.”’ 

“Maybe not on your own racket,” I 
countered, ‘‘but how about us? Only last 
night I figured you might get me bumped 
off just to save yourself. Now I guess you'll 
let the state do the job an’ save yourself the 
But iy 

“Don’t be a kid!’’ he growled. 
‘Blood is thicker than water. After all, 
besides, I’ve got to 
think about other things than just you. I’m 
be elected alderman no matter 
That’s what made 
me so mad at you when you cracked about 
an’ my The bosses are 
yin’ the same thing. I know it. But 

; I'll run, an’ I'll be elected, or 


crook in the town 


old 


“Slug 


trouble. 
fool, 


‘re my kid. An’ 


yoin to 


hat anybody else says 


educatiol manners 


old man 


ind poured another 


steadied a little as the 
eaned ove! 
} 


vhen he swallowed it he gulped 
* my father went 
tell me that if 

ll a few things 

But I 


to get 


ain’t 
1 goin’ you 
the only man that 
yeggs will squawk! 
u do. That’s just 

Just what I ex- 


’ 1 
rossin 


rats, all oi 
So | crossed them first an’ 


I saved 
1s by doin’ it 


i for murder—see?”’ 


y 10 
he went 
’ the evidence is all 

of them. The 

thout ’em anyhow.” 
into the 

ing about the way Slug 


poor ariver. 


same kill- 


his eyes shining 
heaving upward in 
danced more 
Le) huh?”’ 

** Danny managed 


igar 


1) 
will, 


his face was blanched and his hands worked 
together between his knees. ‘‘ You know we 
was in that fight. We led the gang up there 
an’ Slug bumped the driver without our 
expectin’ it.”’ 

The old man got up and walked across 
the room. On his way back he stopped at 
the table and filled his glass. Then he filled 
Danny’s and mine. With his free hand he 
took the cigar out of his mouth and lifted 
his glass up to the light again. 

“Stand up,” he said; ‘“‘stand up an’ 
drink to the best man you ever drank with!”’ 
His voice boomed out in laughter that 
filled the whole house. 

‘“You thought you had somethin’ on the 
old man, eh, kid?’’ hesaid tome. ‘‘ Thought 
you was pretty safe because I bumped off 
Fletch that time, or had him bumped off. 
Oh, I admit it! Me an’ the captain had 
that job done nice an’ handy without no 
fuss to speak of.’’ He paused, flirted his 
glass and drained it with a grunt of satis- 
faction. 

“And now lemme tell you. All your 
gang, exceptin’ you, are in for that par- 
ticular killin’, an’ they can’t win. The cards 
are set. The case is complete. The Honorable 
James Murphy, leader of the gas-house 
district and self-made defender of the com- 
mon people, has brought just six gunmen 
to a deserved justice and made his district 
safe for ”” His voice trailed off in laugh- 
ter again. 

“You mean,’”’ Danny said, his tongue 
rattling as if the words were solid things 
that scraped across it, “that you framed 
these guys for killin’ Fletch?”’ 

“Certainly! That clears the captain an’ 
me forevermore. It brands anything they 
say about you two as lies; a cheap attempt 
on their part to strike back at the man that 
brought them to the bar of justice, which 
man is me, savvy? We got witnesses that 
will stand out like the dial on a money box 
that’s what we have. An’ when those 
yeggs crack about the uptown gun fight, all 
it will mean is a lot more fine publicity 
for the Honorable James Murphy!’’ He 
laughed again, and in his voice there was a 
note of exultation and pride. 

“By heavens,’’ I muttered to Danny, 
“the old man is right. All those guys took 
the stand and swore at my trial that they 
never left Clancy’s the night of the shootin’. 
It looks like the old man has turned a neat 
trick, at that!’’ 


’ 


Cleaning the Slate 


‘He has,”’ the old man snapped at me. 
“A trick that only a man with a lot of 
weight could pull off, believe me. Never 
speak to me about nerve again. Nor brains 
neither. I got all that was give to this 
Murphy family!’’ I could not speak, and 
Danny did not. Somehow the whole thing 
was—well, ghastly. He did it so easy and 
was so sure of himself. 

“Wait till you see the evidence in the 
papers tomorrow,” he laughed. ‘ Wait till 
you read about me workin’ with the police 
for endless weeks an’ finally winnin’ out an’ 
this gang of killers to the bar of 

I like that phrase—that bar 
* Once again he laughed. ‘‘ What 
I done, an’ all I done, was beat them to the 
punch! An’ the district attorney won't 
know a pinch has been made until these 
mugs read my statement in the morning 
papers. After that they will fold up an’ 
take the rap. They can’t do anythin’ else! 
They won't do much talkin’. The captain’ll 
see to that.”’ 

Danny and me sighed in relief. I hated 
to see guys framed, but they were framing 
me even as the old man worked this trick. 
It was a case of them or us, and it had to be 
them. But you got to hand it to the old 
man, because he was smart; he planned 
that one thing to wipe the slate clean for 
all of us 

**An’ now,”’ he went on, posing before 
Danny and me like an actor on the stage, 


bringin’ 
justice 


= “o 
of justice 


**just to show you that I ain’t too far be- 
hind you when it comes to brains, I'll take 
the $700 you got from those chumps, kid!’’ 

I gave him the money without a word. I 
would have thought he was a wonder if he 
had not asked for that money, but when he 
cracked that I saw through the whole thing. 
Clancy was the man who worked it. Clancy 
was the man who knew Twist was going to 
give me the money, because that was de- 
cided in his place, so Clancy must have told 
the old man about it. 

I could see that easy enough, because the 
old man would have to fix Clancy for 
testifying for us if the gang talked. Clancy 
would have to swear again that we never 
left the poker room that night of the up- 
town gun fight. And I knew, even as the 
old man strutted around and boasted, that 
Clancy himself would get the $700. But 
that made no difference. Danny and me 
had to admit that the old man had plunged 
and won for us, and for himself too. And 
that was what counted. I felt so good 
about it, and so relieved, that I went to the 
telephone and called up Mary, but the 
woman there told me that she had left for 
the hospital and was going to live there 
after that. 


A Troublesome Conscience 


If I tell too much about the trial of the 
six men that had been our gang, it will 
make trouble. I have to be very careful 
about that, because those things go very 
deep. But they were tried. With the old 
man backing the district attorney the thing 
went through like greased lightning. Within 
a week of the time they were arrested they 
had been indicted, and the papers told 
every day about how the district attorney 
was going to rush the processes of justice. 
Just as soon as all this broke I told Lefty I 
would not show at the assistant district 
attorney’s outside office because that 
would make it look bad, and he agreed with 
me. So I had nothing but time on my 
hands. I missed Mary a lot. They had 
regulations up at the hospital and she did 
not get much time to leave the place. I 
saw her once or twice and she seemed hap- 
pier up there. There was a queer manner 
about her. I had noticed it for quite a 
while, ever since my mother died. It was 
as though she had reached a big decision 
and was fixing up her life to match the 
decision. People are that way. After a 
man decides to do a certain thing and de- 
votes his life to it he gets sort of settled. 
Mary had that look and manner-——a happy 
manner, like she was dead sure she was 
right. Once again I her if 
loved me 

“Yes, Jimmie,” slowly; “I 
really and truly love you. I guess I always 
have. And I think you love me.” 

‘Then why not get married?” I cracked 
again. ‘“‘That would change everything 
for me, Mary.” 

“It would change a lot,”’ she admitted, 
“‘but the one thing I want changed would 
remain the same.”’ 

“And that?”’ 

‘Well, you are a crook, Jimmie. 
could marry a crook.”’ 

That made me sore and I walked away 
from her and told myself I never would 
bother with her again. A man is an awful 
fool at times. Mary is the finest girl I ever 
knew. I have said before that she is wait- 
ing for me and I often think how wise she 
was not to marry me during those days 
when I asked her so often. Suppose we had 
married and she had not learned nursing? 
Where would she be now, with me doing 
time? But anyway, I was alone a lot and 
lonesome. Ever since Danny had sort of 
half helped Twist and Dandy to put that 
thing over on me about the $700, I was 
afraid of him. 

The papers told all the evidence they had 
against the gang and I had to take my hat 
off to the captain and the old man. They 


asked she 


she said 


I never 


had dug up witnesses who had no criminal 
record to swear that they saw Fletch killed 
in an argument down by the gas house. 
The jewelry the captain had planted on 
poor Fletch was used as evidence of a gang 
fight over cutting up loot, and three men 
who worked on the docks swore that they 
knew Slug and Twist and Dandy and Nick 
as the men who started the shooting at 
Fletch. 

When you have gone out with a bunch 
like that, all of you loaded with rods and 
ready to start shooting, they are different 
to you; they stick in your mind as pals 
I hated to see them take the rap even 
though they had let me take it during my 
trial for murder. It bothered me. I got to 
thinking that perhaps other people knew 
about the frame-up and what they must be 
thinking about me when I let my pals go to 
the chair. I was awful sorry for the gang 
and awful scared too; I got to admit that. 

There was a good chance that some of 
their friends I did not know might bump 
me off some dark night. But aside from 
that, I was afraid to think of them going to 
the smoky seat while I was living on the fat 
of the land. It was a mixture that I felt 
a mixture of fear and sorrow and I got to 
hating myself. I finally decided I had to do 
something about it, even if it made me con- 
fess I was in with them on the gang shoot- 
ing and led to my taking the rap with them. 
So I went straight to the old man and we 
sat at the dining-room table and talked it 
all over. 

“These guys are getting a tough break,”’ 
I told him. ‘“‘ They are my pals and I got to 
do something for them. Otherwise I would 
go goofy thinkin’ about ’em.”’ 

The old man sat very still, but his eyes 
found mine and he never moved them an 
inch. There was that funny fighting light 
in them and I saw that his jaw was set hard 
and his lips twisted a little into a smirk. 

“Oh, goin’ to show yellow, huh?” he 
sneered. ‘‘ You're about the cheesiest com- 
bination I ever met up with. How the 
devil Jim Murphy had to breed a kid like 
you, I don’t know!” 

“That’s all right,’’ I cracked back at 
him. ‘At that, maybe a kid that'll stand 
by his pals ain’t so tough. All that’s 
botherin’ me is this business of sending my 
own buddies over the road to the chair.” 

‘“Bunk!”’ he snarled. ‘Pals!’ There 
was blazing scorn in his tone. ‘Those guy 
would frame you quick as a wink. Don’t 
be a fool. If I didn’t them covered 
from every angle they would get you from 
their cells!” 

“T gotta do somethin’,”’ I repeated kind 
of doggedly. “I can’t stand by 
see them all get the limit.”’ 


have 


quiet an’ 


Seeing Your Pals Framed 


I guess anybody could see that I meant 
I said. I know I did mean it too 
Even more than the fear of being bumped 
by the gang was Just the thought of letting 
a pal go across on such a rotten frame-up 
The old man poured us both a drink. Some- 
times when he was thinking pretty hard he 
used to clench and unclench his fists and 
his mustache. He was doing that 
now, and the gesture pulled down one side 
of his face and made his right eye look big 
and dangerous. 

‘** All right,’ he cracked at last, just like 
he was willing to help me; ‘‘we’ll do some- 
thin’. What’ll it be?”’ 

‘‘What’ll we do, you mean?”’ I asked him. 
I was sparring for time, because I knew 
that whenever the old man seemed to agree 
with anybody, and especially with me, he 
had something up his sleeve. 

“Yeah. What’ll we do?”’ 

“Well, I was goin’ to ask you that 

“You ask me about everythin’, don’t 
you?” 

“You only think I do. You’re smart—1 
admit that—but there are other smart guys 
too.” Continued on Page 89 


what 


cnew 
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Three rules for the battery buyer 


How to make sure that the battery you select is a good one 


AR owners are more interested in the 

service that comes out of a battery than in 
the materials that go into it—or by the way it 
is made. 

Of course, if you wish, the battery salesman 
will explain all about the plates, separators, 
and various other parts that compose a battery, 
but after all there are really only three things 
about a battery that you need to know in order 
to get a good one: 

1. Is the battery one of high reputation 
among car owners? 2. Is there a service station 
convenient in case your battery requires atten- 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGI 


BATTERY C 


5 LAR A Shine 


tion? 3. Is the price right—neither too low 
nor too high for the quality you can reasonably 
expect to get? 

Now come down to a particular case and 
apply these three tests to the Exide Battery. 


Point 1. The year 1911 saw the first car 
regularly furnished with electric starting and 
lighting equipment. It had an Exide Battery. 
Today Exide-equipped motor cars run into 
the millions. In fact, the Exide built for your 
car is made by the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of storage batteries for every purpose. 

This notable preference for Exide Batteries 
is evidence of the soundest sort that the name 
Exide stands for high quality and satisfying 


Exide 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY 





OMPANY, PHILADELPHIA «+ EXIpD! 


BATTERIES OF (¢ 





performance. When you buy an Exide you 
can take it for granted that it will serve you an 
unusually long time and cost little, if anything, 
for upkeep. 


Point 2. No matter where you live you are 
certain to be within easy reach of an Exide 
dealer. There are more than 8,000 who sell 


and service this battery. These dealers are 
located in cities and towns all over the United 
States and Canada—competent 


who will give you prompt and efficient service 


battervmen 


should your battery need attention. 

Point 3. Exide Batteries sell at exception- 
bat- 
initial 


ally low prices—frequently lower than 


teries of lesser reputation. This low 
cost, together with long life and negligible cost 
of upkeep, makes the 


Exide a surprisingly 
} 


economical battery in the end. 


FOR YOUR RADIO 
TH RE is an Exide Radio Battery of the right 


size for every set and a type for every tubs Also power 


house current Xr 


units that stay charged from vou 


radio and Exide Battery dealers 





ANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 
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Mile Cost/ 


Thousands of owners have learned by actual use 


that Chevrolet provid 


es the lowest ton-mile cost* 


in the history of the commercial car industry! 


This matchless economy is due to advanced 
modern design... extremely low operation 
and maintenance costs...exceptionally slow 
depreciation ... and the most amazing price 
ever placed on a modern, gear-shift truck— 
a combination of economy features found in 
no other commercial car in the world. 


Whether you operate one or a fleet of many 
trucks, go to the salesroom of the nearest 
Chevrolet dealer and learn for yourself how 
Chevrolet is designed and built to save you 
money. Go over the chassis, unit by unit. 
Note the advanced, modern engineering— 
typified by a powerful valve-in-head motor, 
with three-speed transmission and _ sturdy 
single-plate disc-clutch. 


Mark the rugged, quality construction 
throughout; heavy channel steel frame—mas- 





CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, 


mule cost is the cost of transporting a ton of 


sive banjo-type rear axle—long, extra-leaved, 
heavy steel springs, set parallel to the frame. 
Go for a trial load demonstration—and see 
how perfectly Chevrolet meets your own 
haulage requirements. 

Then examine the amazing economy records 
made by Chevrolet Trucks, in every line of 
business and under every condition of road 
and load—records which prove conclusively 
Chevrolet’s over-all economy. 


If you do that, the next truck you buy will 
be a Chevrolet—for, like thousands of others 
who have made similar investigations of 
Chevrolet quality, you will say that here is 
the greatest dollar-for-dollar value in the his- 
tory of the commercial car industry— 


—from every standpoint, the ideal truck for 
your business! 


MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 


material one mule—or US equivalent 


--~ at these 


* 
LowPrices! 
ee, 
Ton Truck —  AQS 
¥Ton Truck 3S 
All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest handling 
and financing charges available 
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aispatcher keep a 


VEMENT 


The Broadway Limited, 
famous 20-hour train of the 
Pennsyleania Railroad, en 
between Ne York 
and C hicas 


ENGINE Man 
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ENGER mo 
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Pass 


NOUCTOR 
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TRAIN 


Train Register 


record 


that passes over his at 


amted Poems 


safety - -- says the Pennsylvania Railroad 


AN the Broadway Limited speeds over the 

i \ nine hundred and eight miles of track 

between New York and Chicago, vigilant 
lit every foot of the way. 

ich division a dispatcher keeps a de- 

record as famous No. 29, and every 

goes through. 

alled the Train Register, is 

Train number, engine 

- conditions, number of cars, 

me engine and train crew 

of conductor, train 

sion—all are recorded 

ted form. 


iccurate watc h 


understandings 


i] 
neediess errors 


a business “‘on NM 
fix responsibil- 
. 


nthe same Mii @ 


and general ‘“‘looseness’’ in the operation of 
big business. 

Requisitions, invoices, specification sheets, 
freight reports, record of train movements, 
maintenance estimates, waybills—are a few of 
the printed forms that contribute to the mar- 
velous operating efficiency of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


Why Hammermill Bond is the right 
paper for printed forms 


First, this standard bond paper has just the 


BOND 


The Utility Business Paper 


e Leaf Ledger Sheets and Busin Forms mad 


”. wh Standar 
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4, 


an aid to 


right surface for pen, pencil, typewriter, car 
bon, or printing. Next, it is available in 
twelve colors and white, so that forms for 
different jobs or departments can be identi 
fied by color. Also, Hammermill Bond is uni- 
In addition, it is strong to 
Finally, its reasonable 


form in quality. 
stand rough usage. 
price makes it a genuine economy. 

Go to your printer. Let him help you get 
better printed forms. He knows Hammermill 
Bond, uses it, likes it because it gives satis- 
factory results and makes satisfied customers. 


Working Kit sent without charge 
Ask for our Working it of 


] 


printed forms with samples of Hammermill Bond 


in all colors. 


Dictate a note now. 


Please write for it on vour business 
We will mall it at once 


Hammermill Paper 


letterhead. without 


charge to vou. Company, 


Erie, Pennsvlvar 
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Continued from Page 84 


not ask them? I don’t 





‘*You’re in on this deal,’ I 








4 t 4 

it him, lke that explained everything 
Then I got up and drank the whisky at a 
gulp and started walking the floor. I felt 
ust that way. I had to be doing something 
all the time he minute I sat down I felt 
umpy and nervous and had to get up and 
move around. The old man was laughing 

me again That soft la lg WA h, after 





‘You mean, kid, that you know I'm the 
only one that can do ar ything, he grinne 
** Mebbe that’s it,” 
ou could if you would 
Sure I can, an’ I will! You just te me 
at to do.”’ 
Well,”” I mumbled uncertainly, “get 


em a ten-year stretch for m: 









Keep ’em outa the chair anyway 
ou can spring them outa the can 

He laughe d. ‘‘More nonsense!’’ he ex 
ploded after a minute. ‘‘Stop an’ tl 
Imagine those birds in the can, 
vith each day seemin’ six months long an’ 
their minds festerin’ under the frame-up we 
fixed for em! Just picture that, will you? 
You know Slug Dolan. Do you want to 
have five other stir bugs hangin’ up there 
in the big home achin’ for a chance to s} 

Do you want that? Do 

every crook in the can to know 
how these birds were framed an’ who done 


it Once more he laughed sneeringly. 





all they know? 





You talk like a warty jellyfish! Some 
reform candidate will 


many months an’ be elected to office. That 


come along be for 
would give them their chance 


what a pile o talkin’ th y could do! What 


to talk, ar 


meat their conversation would be for a mug 


that was shoutin’ reform!" His right fist 


e talked and 


f. 


was working open and shut a 
the knuckles were white with tie pressure 
ol his g it on us inside of 





" 
iis grip. ‘They'd |} 
x months, you fool!”’ he finished savagely. 
‘Well, get ’em life, then I cracked 
‘Do anythin’ to keep ’em from the chair!”’ 
An’ if I don’t?”’ 
Then I will!’ I said. “I'll go to the 
bosses an’ tell 'em all I | take the 


rap myself 








to save them 

Ihe old man stood up and poured ar 
other drink. He swallowed it and never 
even twisted his face. He was that kind of a 


{ 
r: a 





1e really liked liquor. Then he 

i cigar and, as he puffed, his right fist kept 
opening and closing. I knew I had him 
stumped. The smoke was hanging in front 


of his face, but I could see his eyes throug! 





and knew that he S we ng me and 
what I had said 
“TI guess, gorry, you would!”’ he said 





it iong last, and there was a good deal o 
irprise in his voice. ‘Yeah, at that, I 


less you would!’ 




















Sit down,’ snapped, his voice a little 
softer. ‘‘You are as free from brains as a 
pig is from feathers! Lemme talk to you 
Lemme show you a couple of tl ou 
don’t seem to savvy. The minute you g 
there an’ n you go! The distr 
ittorney his case the w I wanted 
t. What do now? The courts ] 
the people wor t believe you, an a you 
would gain would be a dead loss Those 
yeggs are headed for the t is su 
you're a foot high you want to go wit! 
them, you’ve picked the best way I kno 


When he mentioned the chair I kept 


thinking about the time I was on tr for 
murder and the visions I had of the little 








gray hall with the smoky seat at t f 
it. He had me there. That is r 
thought to keep thinking or r 
days 

He knew he he laughed just a 
ittle and said, won't do that, I 
guess. Now what is your next best bet? 

I was de rate **See the district t- 


oO talk when the nce ime nd r 
Wa e dis i 10 tha 
because he would hang hin I. Lnese gu 
( good as i 1 eve ( 
knows it Can you imagine is t 
torney askin’ for sé nd degree whet ‘ 
* ; ¥ ‘T 
has readv won or r legres l'} 
would nm ‘ Y © sryne | ‘ 
t nart } 
il pal nid 





hought he 

i think there 

think there 

ition thar 

- but I got to 
[hat was a big thing for him to say I 
was the first time I ever heard him admit 


anybody was bigger than himself, and the 
minute he said it I knew I had him worried 


for fear I would do something 





went on ] pel I could answer 
‘You gotta see that this thing a 


system Once you get something started 


you can’t always stop it I'm boss dowr 
here, but the whole system is run from 


headquarters. The only way I stay boss is 





th bigger bosses, an’ t 


appointments to give out an 





control I have over other officers of the 





city an’ county an’ stat t the 
votes. The whole thing ry 
throwin’ a wrench in it you 


come out! I’m tellin’ you that there ain’t 
a thing we can do, kid. These birds tried to 


We come off first 


frame both you 





best, that’s all gotta go the route 
because we started ’em an’ can’t quit. If 


+} 1 1) 


you open your mouth, ail youll 


ride with ‘em. The 





Grindin’ it is, an’ 
will stop it. I gotta admit I kinda like you 
for stickin’ by your friends, but you shut 
up an’ go your way. Leave this with mé 
He was right I « ould see that; see that 
anything I could do would hang me cold 
and high and dry and never help t 

bit. I hated to admit it; hated and fe: 

; 


the thoughts I could not shake off; but 1 


tne ga 




















me that the system must work or collapse 
hey intended to keep it working and the 
ny m 

I ppose yu WIT I admitted 
groan inn ) 

Sure I do. I alwa do,”’ he bozste 
It’s ke a crooked ca 1 gume you 

se ou re o tne nside 

I turned to leave, but he poured a dri 
nd told me it would | e me up and I 
must not be vello bout t s tr ] As 
ong as it had to come, kid he went o7 
easy and free like we might as well use it 
») our advantage I intend you to the 
{ ha an’ th cor tion W vo ong 
wav to help me You é e the tr ty 
me. hul 

| romised I would, because what else 
was there to do I ed and so was 
the gang 

The old man was in the saddle yr the 

ten nd he was going to ria U the 
finish ne 100 miles the winner 
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By the tim this wa 
wentyv-two ‘ ( " ’ e | 

ose guys ¥ ke mé I 
esponsibdie and ( ‘ l ‘ 
ence it t i I om é 
the a re - : 

irts going W g. Isaw! 
I saw that eve ‘ i j 

i t n Ar ‘ 
we wou i ome pre j 
ea ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ ur ‘ 

i1é i ed t me 

get mea iH | 
“ work 

I saw Mary after that t ( ( i 
told her how I fe There wa i r 
n her eyes, just fron e way | 1 it 

ne did not seem to take me é 3erlO 
When I asked her why not, she said aga 
that reform came from inside a man a 
when it showed there I would really feel it 

But it is inside me I told he I 

e to ge a aecel | t 
stra ght! 

“When you are truly reformed, Jimn 

e cracked the thing iv 
about least is the future \ Ve 
whole lot on the past and try to find some 
way to make up for it 

Mary was alway king queer thing 
like that, but I fe r and serious. so | 





tried to make her tell me all she thought 
I’m sorry for all I’ve done,”’ I told her 
‘an’ I’d square it if I could. But how 


can I? 
“Ea 





ere is only one way,” she said, cool 
as an ice cake wt you owe something to 
society, pay it 


“But how? 





The money Is gone, or most 


in money. How do all crimina 


debt to society 





he can, I guess,’’ I grinned. ‘That’ 
the only way they could.” 
‘Then why not that? When you ar 
reformed inside, you will do that.”’ 
What!’ I gasped 


tell me you think I ought to go to the police 


‘**Do vou mean to 
and ask to be put away for what I’ve done?” 
I thought she was | idding me along, but she 
wus not. She meant every word of it 


When Nerve Counts 


‘*An’ you claim to love me?” I said, very 


ore at her 


Way ” she said. 

Nobody,” I told her, “would send any- 
body they love to a prison. Why, look 
what it done to Slug Dolan!” 

“Nobody that is fine and noble and 
incere would marry a crook if they knew 


t,’’ she answered me and I want to be 





fine and noble Look at your mother It 
killed her knowing she had brought you 
nto the world. Honest people hate crook 
Jimmie. I would rather work at scrubbing 
all of my life than have a child of mine a 
crook!’ 

Well, you car see that I thought she had 


gone ni If you ask me, the idea of me 





the cops and confessing all I } 


going 


done and 





it away Was ¢ 


throwing 


iiderman wher 





é ) 
4 ‘ ; t ‘ a 
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ose he ‘ Lite 
gy apout Ww i t 
ane the do re 
1 hin I thought t 
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‘ rnc ed | 
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| friend you make!”’ he sneered. 


| bad. 


EVENING POST 


He knows best. He just fixed that fool 
detective for grafting, and a man that can 
do that has really got brains and pull.”’ 

“Why can’t you get me a city job?” I 
kept after him. ‘“‘Even if it was sidewalk 
inspector, it would do. I know that every- 
body thinks it’s funny I live without workin’ 
at all, an’ since the gang went for the fall 
they may be thinkin’ I’m livin’ on what we 
all stole together and that I sent ’em away 
just to get what we might have had.” 

‘Did you have anything?”’ he asked, and 
I could see right away that he never would 
change. 

“Not a dime, captain. There was an 
even $700 that they tried to slip me the 
night they were knocked off at our house, 
but I gave that to the old man.” 

“*Well,”’ he said after a while, “I'll go so 
far as to talk with your father, because 
there may be something to what you say 
about its lookin’ better if you went to 
work. But whatever he says, I would 


| stand to if I were you.” 


“Suppose he should die an’ leave me 
nothin’?”’ I asked, feeling rather foolish as 
I did. 

“That guy will never die,” he muttered, 
and there crept into his voice a note that 
made me wonder if he would not be glad to 
see the last of the old man. 

“He will die if he ever runs for alder- 
man,” I grinned. ‘‘It would kill him to be 
beaten by the voters.” 

The captain smiled in spite of himself. I 
could see that everyone knew my old man 
was hipped on the alderman thing and no- 
body gave him a chance to win. You could 
see why that was too. The old man came 
from the docks and never was able to shake 
off dock manners. How could he make a 
real speech? 

“He is pretty strong, though,”’ the cap- 
tain said. ‘‘He might fool you and win.” I 


| only laughed and went back to talking 
| about the job I wanted. 


“T’ll talk it over with him,’’ he promised 
me again. “I'll do the best I can with him, 
and he has been feelin’ fine for quite a while. 
Mebbe he will do something for us. But 
for the love of Mike, Jimmie, keep out of 
rackets for a while. Things are pretty bad 
around here now.” 


A Dress Rehearsal 


“I hear you’re gettin’ transferred?” I 


| shot at him. 


He set to drumming on his table with the 
fingers of his soft hand, and I knew he was 
worried. He always did that when he was 
worried, and I guess he was worried most of 
the time. 

““There’s some talk about it,’’ he mum- 
bled. ‘‘But I guess it won’t come off. I 
don’t want to leave here. Your old man is 
working on the thing for me. I'll 
talk this job over with him and see if I can 
help you.” 

“Sure,” I grinned; ‘‘he ought to do it for 
you. Look at the dough you bring him in 
every week!” 

He raised his eyebrows and drummed 
louder, then he scowled. “A nice little 
“T offer to 
help you and you make cracks like that!’ 

“I want the job,’’ I told him. ‘‘ Want it 
See if you can’t get it for me.”’ 

Then I left the station house, knowing 
very well that I had scared the captain a 
good deal and that he would tell the old 
man and maybe that would get me the job 
I was right too. I went to a movie that 
afternoon and got home just in time for din- 
ner. We had a good cook and the old man 
was coming home to dinner more. The 
meals were great. 

When I got home the captain was there 
and I heard him taking a drink with the old 
man. I went in where they were and I half 
expected to catch trouble right off the bat. 
But they both said they were glad I came in. 

‘*We'll have three for dinner, captain,” 
the old man cracked. ‘‘ You stay along with 
us. Go telephone home and tell ‘em where 
you are. I'll not have no for an answer.” 

The captain went to the telephone, and 
while he was gone the old man mixed three 
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drinks. Just in the last few days he had 
started taking siphon water with his drinks 
and he had got some new glasses that were 
all frosted and very high 

“Bring us some ice,’’ he called to the 
maid; ‘‘an’ see that it’s cracked up in small 
pieces to fit a glass. Come, captain, we'll 
have a good whisky and soda before din- 
ner.”’ 

Just as soon as he cracked that I knew he 
was in training for alderman. Not that al- 
dermen drink these days, but this was the 
first time he had ever taken his liquor any 
way but straight, and up till now our eve- 
ning meal had always been called supper. | 
wondered if the old man was taking lessons 
in being a gentleman so he could stop the 
biggest kick against his being an alderman 
If he was, I thought, he would get fooled in 
the end. Being a gentleman, I figure, is the 
same as Mary said about being reformed 
it is on the inside. 


A Wish Come Triie 


But we drank the long drink out of the 
new glasses, and I could see the 6ld man did 
not like the ice against his mustache, and 
before he had drunk all that water he was 
nearly drowned. I got a big laugh out of 
the idea. I liked to see him pay for all this 
nonsense just over running for alderman. I 
knew what it was all about, but I do not 
think the captain did. He did his best to 
swallow the highball. 

““Nothin’ like a whisky an’ soda before 
dinner,”’ the old man cracked. ‘‘I say good 
Scotch with fresh siphon makes a gentle- 
man’s drink.” 

When we got to the table there was more 
forks there than I ever saw before. I looked 
at the old man and he frowned. All through 
the meal things were served from platters, 
and we never did that before. We used to 
just reach out and help ourselves or pass 
things around. I never cracked a thing, but 
I could see that the old man was getting 
lots of fun out of watching the captain 
Two or three times he almost tipped a plat- 
ter out of the maid’s hands, and he did not 
know any more about the different forks 
than I did, or than the old man himself did. 

But, anyway, you get the idea that was 
taking the old man. We were beginning to 
put on some style, and as sure as you are 
born, that was only on account of the alder- 
man thing. It might have been funny to 
think about, but there was another side 
that worried me. If the old man ran for 
alderman and was beaten, that might ruin 
him for district committeeman too. Just as 
soon as he let it be seen that he could be 
licked, everyone would be out to lick him. I 
thought he was an awful fool to make the 
try, myself. I figured 1 would talk to him 
about that end of it when a good chance 
came along. Suppose he got licked for al- 
derman and then for district committeeman 
too? Where would I be then” 

*‘ Jimmie,” the captain was saying to me, 
“‘T have told your father about our talk.”’ 

‘‘About the job, captain?” I asked. 1 
sure hoped they had got together on the 
thing, and I felt from the way they acted 
that they had. 

‘** About the job,” he cracked back at me. 
“Yes, about the job. I think perhaps I 
have made your father see the sense of your 
idea.” 

““Good,” I said. ‘But what about the 
job? Dol get one?” 

‘You do, I think.”’ 
the old man and received 
speak out. “‘ Yes, you get a job.” 

“A city job? What is it?” 

“We are going to put you on the police 
department,” he said as I nearly fell off the 
chair. ‘* For a week or so you might have to 
do reserve duty at my station and after that 
we will see that you get into the C. 1. D 
which means that you will be a detective.” 

He said something more, but | was so 
surprised I never did know what it was 
After all, maybe the old 
Anything 


He raised his eyes to 


permission to 


Imagine mea cop! 
man would win for alderman. 
could happen after this! 
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saves $21 on tooth paste 


Have you tried the perfect new dentifrice that is 
sweeping the country ? 

Listerine Tooth Paste is its name. It contains 
a marvelous new polishing agent which enables it 
to clean teeth whiter in less time than ever before. 
Sixteen other ingredients meet every requirement 
for healthy teeth, gums and mouth. 

And the price is only 2§c for a large tube. 

So millions, having proved that this paste 


cleans better, discarded older and costlier favorites. 

If you are single, Listerine Tooth Paste saves 
you $3 a year, assuming that you use a tube a 
month. When there are several in a family, the 
saving is really remarkable. 

Your druggist has this paste, and once you try 
it, well wager you'll like its delightful effects 
and its economy. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 


Louis, U.S. A. 
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Fishing When it Was Good 


“T REMEMBER the time very well,”’ ob- 
served the veteran trout fisherman, 
“‘when you could catch two hundred trout 
in a day in Colorado. But those days 
are gone now; and they will never come 
back. The trouble is those tourists. They 
usurp everything. They are everywhere 
you go; even in the remotest places. You 
can’t get away from them. I've tried. 
Well, I have had this satisfaction: That I 
have known fishing when it was good!”’ 

The veteran trout fisherman is an old 
man. He lived in the days of gloried out- 
door sports in America; he saw things 
that will never be seen again—not on this 
earth. 

And when I mentioned to him that 
perhaps conditions were not so bad as he 
had pictured them to be, that perhaps there 
was some fishing —-enough to entice asports- 
man and to be worth his while—the veteran 
said that neither fishing nor hunting would 
ever be any good any more, and had as well 
not be followed. He was comparing the 
present with the past, and that is always 
langerous 

I have been learning lately the same 
thing from other sources. I have talked 
with tourists, and they say that trout fish- 
ing in Colorado is nomore. I have seen the 
same thing in newspapers and magazines 
yes, and I have discussed it with native 
fishermen and learned the same thing. 

sut I have also heard a different story 
iffsetting this one—a story that trout fish- 
is not so bad in Colorado as many 
Which story you will believe, if you 
are a fisherman, depends upon two things: 
Where you fish and how well you fish. 

Fishing in Colorado, as elsewhere, should 
not be improving; it should naturally be 
getting poorer each year. The reason is 
that there are too many people fishing, too 
much accessibility to streams, too much 


ing 


say. 


The Grand Canyon 


easy transportation, too much skill in fish- 
ermen. Yet, in spite of this, many fisher- 
men reported the 1926 season as being the 
best season in ten years, and said that they 
had taken more fish, enjoyed better fishing 
than they had since those fabulous though 
very uncertain old days. 

Now, if fishing is getting better and not 
poorer, there must be a reason for it. This 
reason is not difficult to uncover. It is sup- 
plied by the words: ‘More intelligent 
stocking of streams.” 

Four years ago the state of Colorado be- 
gan stocking its trout streams, of which it 
has 6000 miles, by a new method. The re- 
sults in better fishing are just beginning to 
be noticed; the reports of the 1926 season 
justify this statement. 

The new method was adopted as an ex- 
periment. Not many said that it would 
make good. There were many cavilers who 
remarked that it was costly, impractical; 
that, anyway, what was wrong with the old 
method? 

But already the results have excused the 
little larger cost of the new method; and 
these results are barely being felt now, as 
four years is too short a time to judge prop- 
erly. The originators of the method say 
that in ten years from now the method will 
be more in position to be judged than now, 
for in introducing it they said that it would 
take at least ten years to make good. 

The man who began this new method of 
stocking is R. G. Parvin. He is state game 
and fish commissioner of Colorado. It was 
his idea, and he put it into practice. What 
is this new idea of stocking which is show- 
ing such results? It can be shown 
by the antithetical method of describing 
the old first and then setting the new along- 
side it. So that is what I shall do. Stock- 
ing of trout streams, to begin with, is no 
new actin Colorado. For forty years it has 
been practiced. When first adopted the 
method used was that of other states. It 


best 


was an easy, simple, convenient, inexpen- 
sive method, and it was also standard. All 
states used it. 

It consisted of hatching the trout eggs in 
troughs, raising the young trout until they 
were two or three weeks old, at which age 
they are about three-quarters of an inch 
long, putting them into milk cans consigned 
to the different points along the different 
streams, shipping dumping 
them. It was simple. was all there 
Was to it. 

Such methodsdid, of course, produce some 
fish in the streams, for some of the little 
fish grew to be big fish in 


these cans, 


That 


spite of unsur- 
mountable handicaps imposed upon them. 
But with the increase of visitors to the state 
and the greater number of fishermen taking 
a greater number of fish, there began to be 
shortage in many of the 
most of the in 
There was some talk of unlawful methods, 
of fish hogs, of too many tourists, too many 
fishermen, and so forth; but no one thought 
of saying that the stocking method was 
wrong. 

Then Mr. Parvin came along and, after 
‘What 


100 of those fry ring 


observed a 


streams in streams, in fact. 


patient study, asked this question 
becomes of every j 
the course of the four or five 3 
for them to attai 
ing?’’ No one could answer it, 
had asked it before; so Mr. Parvin set out 
for himself to learn by research what he 
wanted to know. start he 
learned some startling things about 
little fish which the department had confi 
dently peen releasing in the streams. The 
most startling thing he learned about them 
dis 
them died during the first mont 
learned that only five out of every 
leased in the stream ever re 
where they could do the 
Ninety-five perished ert 
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The instruments that revo- 
lutionized the electrical 
reproduction of music and 
speech. 
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ADIOLA 28—the product of the research in radio, embodying the latest refinements 
laboratories of Radio Corporation of from the laboratories 
America, General Electric and Westing Each of the new models is operated directly 
house— is acknowledged today in thousands from the lighting circuit, like an electric 
of American homes as the finest achieve- fn of vacuum cleaner. No batteries of 
ment in radio. special battery eliminators 
In combination with the battery-elimina- , : : , 
The new Radiola 32 is a combination of the 
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ANY brilliant features fore- and wheelbase. Bodies charmingly 


told this car’s sweeping 
success. Motorists were quick to 
appreciate its power to mount 
heart-breaking grades and con- 
quer mire and gravel—all with 
unlabored mastery. 
Hour-after-hour comfort at high 
speed—mile-a-minute perform- 
ance without effort. Road-steadi- 
ness and easy steering—unequalled 
by cars much greater in weight 


designed and lacquered in soft 
pastels. Interior arrangements that 
bear the mark of genius. The 
spacious comfort of a limousine, 
minus its weight and bulk. 


Masculine in size, power and 
strength—feminine in charm. A 
revelation in four-cylinder per- 
formance at prices that set new 
standards of value. 
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(Continued from Page 92 

Those little fry were unused to cold, 
rough, rushing water, to begin with; they 
had been carefully nurtured in the warm 
still water of the troughs. Their food had 
been brought to them each day 
nursery babies, li 
treated. They throve amid such enviror 
ment. But they could not stand the rough 
treatment. Most of them died on their 
first day in the stream. The hardy ones 
survived and grew to become fish. But the 
method was wasteful. 

‘We had to find a way that would save 
a maximum number of fish and lose a min- 
imum,” said Mr. Parvin, in talking of the 
change. ‘‘We studied what other states 
were doing. 
did not approve of that, for I thought the 
waste would be larger than our old system. 
Some states were stocking larger fish. 
That sounded like a feasible way. 

‘So we adopted the plan of raising the 
fry in nursery ponds until they were six 
months old, before releasing them in the 
streams. A nursery-pond trout six months 
old is three to five inches long; and he isa 
fellow who can take care of himself and 
rustle food when it is scarce. He is used to 
cold water, he can stand rough treatment, 
he can shift for himself. 

‘We found that the cost, once we had al- 
tered our hatchery equipment to accommo- 
date these fish in nursery ponds, was not 
much more than for old-method stocking. 
It was almost no more. 

“Of results we knew nothing as yet. We 
had to be patient and study by research 
work again. We were pleased at what we 
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learned, for we found that out of 100 of 
these nursery-pond trout let loose in a 


stream at the age of six months only 15 per 
cent were lost. Eighty-five of the 100 grew 
large enough to fit well in a creel 

“Many scoffed the first year, 
that they noticed no improvement in fishing 





ur, and said 
They said the same the second year, even 
the third. But 1] sent a questionnaire out to 
old fishermen at the end of the 1926 season 
asking them how they found fishing, and 
learned that many of them found it better 
during 1926 than they had during any other 
season in twenty years. 








That our 
There are ten 
times as many fishing in our streams now as 


“That means only one thing 


stocking idea is correct 


there were five years ago, and roughly, they 
are catching ten times as many fish. If 
they are finding fishing better than for 
years, it means that there are more fish in 
the streams, by at least ten times, than 
there were before.”’ 

Mr. Parvin is one of the best state game 
and fish commissioners Colorado ever had. 
He is a conservationist, a scientist, a busi- 
ness man. He is fortunate, in a way, that 
he does not have to worry about political 
fortune, for he works under the civil serv- 
ice. Heretofore commissioners were too 
often dependent upon which way the po- 
litical currents were running. 

Before Mr. Parvin’s time the average 
tenure of office was two years--just the 
time between elections. He has been in 
office eight years already, and he is merely 
getting a start. Putting the game and 
fish commissioner in Colorado under civil 
service did as much as any conservation 
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measure for the game and fish, also for the 


Sportsmen 





Col yrad ) 1S Car lea Oo! sto r 
t streams with advanced trout ever 
further, and the proposition now being 


worked on is to raise the trout beyond the 


legal limit before releasing 


them in the 
The legal limit is seven inches 
Experimental work toward this idea has al 


ready been done. Mr. Parvin established 


streams 


some large nursery ponds at Singleton,on 
the South Platte River 
mented with different kinds of trout, fed 
different diets, and raised fish under differ 


Here he experi 


In twenty-two months, in 


these Singleton Ponds, as they are called, 


ent conditions. 
he raised rainbow trout that were seven to 
nine inches long and weighed up to one-half 
pound and were ready for legal fishing when 
they were loosed in the streams 

Fishermen in the South Platte River no 
ticed the char ge 


these fish were! 





n fishing the first year 
One-half million of 
them were put in the stream, and in som« 
parts of the South Platte River trout fish 
ing was good where it had not been good for 
years, except in the yarns of old-time fishers 
To put these large nursery ponds in at 
every fish hatchery will be a very costly 
change. It will be costly to transport these 
larger fish to the streams set for sto king. 
But if this method of stocking is the one 
that will bring old-time trout fishing back 
in Colorado most rapidly and surely, it will 
be the method followed. So says Mr. 
Parvin. Last year 24,000,000 trout were 
released in Colorado streams. The goal is 
to release 50,000,000 each year. 
CHARLES B. Roru. 
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CIVILIZING CIVILIZATION 


in a skyscraper age and are witnessing the 
highest production of material things ever 
attained. But we must not forget that we 
are also showing the greatest of all in- 
creases in church membership and the larg- 
est enrollment of students in high schools 
and colleges. 

Why should we deplore that we have 
‘ities and corporations having a $2,000,- 
000,000 turnover annually? Is there any 
reason for hiding our faces because the na- 
tional income of our country has reached 
the huge total of $90,000,000,000 or $770 
per capita each year, which compares with 
$52 in 1850? Is there cause for regret in 
our having increased the per capita use of 
certain commodities like paper by as much 
as 1500 per cent in a generation? 


Silk Shirts From Kitchen Tables 


Archimedes laid down the law of the lever 
and fulcrum in the second century B.C. 
Was it wrong for us to refine and utilize this 
crude idea that others passed over for nearly 
twenty-one centuries? Hero of Alexandria, 
in Kgypt, first conceived the plan for a 
steam engine 250 years before Christ. Was 
humanity benefited by the neglect of people 
to develop this revolutionary principle dur- 
ing the 2000 years that intervened before 
James Watt put the wonderful discovery 
into usable form for the service of human- 
kind? 

What we are doing at the present time to 
effect more and more economies is a tale of 
absorbing interest. Things that were either 
entirely worthless or of small value a short 


+ 


time ago are now being made to serve a use 
ful purpose in the creation of wealth. 

The average person has heard how the 
transformation of vegetable fiber into lus 
trous 

rldA’e , ] + 
world’s textile industries. 


rayon fabrics revolutionized the 
But he does not 
know about the many new lines of business 
that are being developed out of the use of 
iety of plant life 


It seems only yesterday when the sources 


cellulose from a wide va 


of cellulose were limited to cotton plants, 


hemp, flax, jute and bamboo. Now we get 


it from corn stalks, sugar cane, China grass 
soft woods like spruce and hemlock, and 
even ordinary straw, cactus and sagebrush 
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Because paper is made from cellulose 
people have assumed that all other things 
manufactured from this same material 
must be lacking in lasting qualities. But 
research has developed methods of treat- 
ment that are giving cellulose products a 
degree of durability equaling that of more 
expensive materials. 

It is from cellulose that we now make 
hundreds of things, ranging from waste- 
baskets and wardrobe trunks to milk con- 
tainers and high explosives. No one would 
have believed a few years ago that science 
would find a method to make silk shirts, 
durable shoes, unbreakable glass, imitation 
ivory or automobile paint out of a kitchen 
table. Now that vegetable fiber has be- 
come the base material of products that are 
tougher than horn, lighter than aluminum 
and nearly as hard as iron, we are quite 
ready to believe that a silk purse really can 
be made from a sow’s ear. Through the 
utilization of what was once waste vegeta- 
tion we have at least postponed the day of 
rec koning resulting from the heedless de 
struction of our forests. 

The possibilities in the use of vegetable 
matter seem to be endless 
things is straw oil, which is now being made 
to yield fly sprays, disinfectants and a 


One of the new 


remedy for skin diseases. This oil is harm 
less when one dips his hands in it, and yet 
the microscope shows that it will kill germs 
of every nature. Carbon made from straw 
may find a wide use in the manufacture of 
tires and other rubber goods 
wheels are now being made out of calendered 
rye-straw board. Circular sheets of this 


fiber composition are made into wheels by 


Even car 


being smeared with flour paste and pressed 
together into solid blocks, the final force 
applied being the enormous pressure of 500 
tons. When steel tires and iron hubs are 
added, the finished product is a wheel 
capable of standing up under heavy rail 
road service. How 
should now find its 
articles made of paper! 


Out of the tropical jungle comes the new 





ling that steel 
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competition witli 


est loud speaker in the form of balsa, the 
lightest wood known. Then there is a new 
variety of parchment that is not only wat- 


erproof but can even be boiled in water 


without injury. Nor must we overlook the 
latest in wal! paper, which is a product that 
can be washed and yet does not lack the 
soft tones of the papers now in use. 

Not long ago we were taught that only 
ten chemical elements were necessary for 
the normal growth of vegetation. Now we 
find that eight other elements are impor- 
tant, if not absolutely essential 
manganese, copper, barium, strontium, zinc, 
boron, iodin and arsenic. When we have 
gone farther into this line of study, we shall 
doubtless be able not only to increase the 
quality and quantity of crop yields but 
quicken the growth of timber. It is already 
evident that we must find a way to force 
trees to reach a size in fifty years that re- 
quired a century or more in the past. 


These are 


Bringing Sunshine Indoors 


This new application of metals to plant 
life is producing results that are interesting. 
The addition of as little as one hundred 
thousandth part of manganese sulphate to 
barley seedlings decidedly stimulates their 
growth. The use of a larger quantity of the 
metal is damaging 
deprived entirely of manganese turn yellow, 
indicating that this element is essential to 
the process that develops the green color in 
Copper, zinc, 
also stimulate plant growth when not pres 
A spray of copper brought a 
material increase in the yield of potatoe: 


Grains and vegetables 


leaves arsenic and boron 


ent in excess 
and favorably affected their composition 
The ultimate end of such experiments w 

f the 


be more foodstuffs and a lowering o st 


of liv ng 
Over in Ireland, where the growing of 


r 
flax and the manufacture of linen is an old 
and important industry, they have beer 
giving much attention of late to the per 








ises to help a lot rn linen as eapa 
cottor The new see ead producing 
tow dé e the length of ordinary flax 
But of far greater importance is the fact 
that this new variety of tow is free of the 


sticky substance which has always made 


, 
necessary to use expensive handwork in 


preparing the raw thread The new seed is 


to be tried out in the Dakotas and some of 
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Love Sends Convert 
to Pipe-smoking 
on Tobacco Hunt 


Ambitious young man 
discovers right tobacco 
and now all is well 
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water, and after 
ne top feeders the poison slowly 


settles upon the 

is eaten with fatal results by the 

vie of other types of mosquitoes 

{mong the comparatively new things is a 
improves the tonal 

Chemists in Denmark 


a synthetic milk possessing 
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roduced 
‘itive qualities of the genuine arti 
ituted vegetable fats 
milk and 


ney have subst 


butterfat of cow’s also 


\ tamines 
visited frequently by 
and the farmers 
compelled to organize defensive 
for the on of their ¢« rops. 
I that 


rprising 
ppers are rich in fat and that their 


ifficiency of \v 
Africa is 


grasshoppers 


protect 
chemist, knowing 

is been used all over the world for vari- 

purposes, decided to try to make the 
pest pay in part at least for its depredations 
Now he is shipping an automobile lubricant 
rom the Cape made by pressing the oil from 


he bodies of the grasshoppers that perish 
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Nickel is beautiful and durable, but its 
cheapness has prevented it from becoming 
an aristocrat 

I might continue this recital covering 
new materials by telling of a fabric to hold 
airship gas that will save approximately 
$1,000,000, or one-ninth of the estimated 
two new airships just proposed by 
I might tell of the fight to con- 
vert the Mohave Desert into a profitable 
source of supply for nearly enough potash 
to make us independent of foreigners. Or I 
might turn to the field of coal by-products 


and describe propylene 


cost of 


Congress. 


a new and power- 
produced from ordinary 
manufactured gas -which permits the pa- 
tient to to consciousness within a 
minute and be almost entirely free of any 
after sickness. Such are the wonders being 
disclosed on all sides. 

But let me leave the subject of materials 
and set forth our 
automatic devices to save hand labor an 
release human thought and energy for more 


ful anwsthetic 


return 


progress in periecti 
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is the frame structure of the wall. Wood frame, it will readily burn. . . ¢ is the broad, high sheet of 
Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard, that you nail to the wooden framework. Being gypsum rock, it can not burn. . 
is the smooth, rigid, permanent wall you make so easily with Sheetrock, decorated with wall paper, paint or 
Textone, the plastic paint. Sheetrock is sold by your local dealer in lumber or building supplies. 
Made only by the UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, Dept. 30, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Send for free sample and copy of “Sheetrock Walls” booklet 
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by the Alligator Co.,§ 
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one genuine Alligator 
all-weather outer 


Smartly cut and beautifully tailored from 


balloon cloth....not a rubber raincoat 


A genuine Alligator is a decidedly dif- 
ferent kind of outer garment. It is made 
from balloon cloth . .. the strongest 
cloth for its weight ever woven. 


To this superior material are added the 
advantages of the exclusive Alligator 
process. 


Not a particle of rubber is used in the 
treatment of this remarkable material. 
Alligator garments are impervious to 
oil and grease. Instead of deteriorating, 
they improve with age and wear. They 
are the lightest weight garments made 
that are absolutely waterproof under 
all conditions. 


Alligator outer clothes are all-weather 
and all-purpose garments. Light as a 
feather for all kinds of weather. A full 
length coat weighs only 20 ounces. It 
can be rolled or folded so compactly 
that it can be tucked ina pocket. It will 
not stick, crack or leak. They are worn 


by sea captains on our big ocean liners. 
Their smart style and dependability 
made them the choice of our Army 
officers. 


The extreme light weight of Alligators 
gives them a semi-transparency that 
adds style and smartness to the whole 
range of fashionably tailored models. 


Remember that the genuine Alligators 
are made only by The Alligator Com- 
pany, St. Louis. And only in a genuine 
Alligator can you get the utmost in 
style, light weight, protection and dura- 
bility. The better dealers carry genuine 
Alligators. 


y v y 


Leading style-clothiers everywhere 
handle Alligators. If for any reason 
your clothier does not have them in 
stock, send us his name and address, 
together with the retail price of the 
Alligators you want, and we'll see that 
you are supplied. 


THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Offices » » New York 


‘ Chicago + » 


Portland, Ore. » » Los Angeles 
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College Coats 


The Ultra-Smart 
in College Slickers 


Made of Service Cloth Alligator Processed 
Alligator all-weather College 
Coats have proved popular with 
college men and women through 
out the country. These garments 
embody the essence of smartness 
and have answered the Question 
for swagger outer wear on the 
campus and where good appear- 
ance combined with service 
counts. They are recognized as 
the ultra-smart in College Slickers. 


COK 


Made for MEN and BOYS 


O 


k, Black, Red, Jade Green and 
Blue ... Prices $5.00 to $7.56 
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Yellow, Deep Se a. Pea 


rdaing to size. 


WOMEN and GIRLS 
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F W EAT HER 
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ellow as Mo onlight 


a MOONLIGHT 


pouring through the trees ... mellow... 
cool... mild. What a happy description 
of the mellowness of White Owls! ... 
and how true! ... For the tobacco now 
being used in White Owls has benefited 
by every phase of Nature’s exertions to 
better even the best. The sweetest-tast- 


ing, mildest, mellowest tobacco in years! 


MILLIONS ARE SAYING ~—"TASTING BETTER THAN EVER! 
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(Continued from Page 96 
of a city, start a railroad train or maneuver 
a battleship. The energy required to oper- 
ate the relay is but a fraction of that ex- 
erted by a fly crawling vertically upward 
one inch in one second. Though the chief 
use of this instrument may be 
matic control of electrical circuits, it might 
be employed as a burglar alarm or for many 
other uses, such as turning city ligh 
at night and off at daybreak. 

A device almost as delicate in it 
tion is used by some of the 
companies to give early 
approach of storms. Sucl 
200 miles away rings a bell at intervals, and 
the closer the storm approaches the more 
frequently the bell rings. This in 
permits the firemen to get the reserve 

into service and prep: 
additional demand for ele 
result immediately if 
darkened. 

Use of the invisible ray for sending sig- 
nals was given much attention during the 
Infra-red radiations which are in- 
visible to human eyes are generally em- 
ployed, and these can be used to produce 
loud signals in head phones at distances of 
three miles or more. The direction of these 
signals can be controlled and no one can 
detect them unless he should be able to 
place himself in the direct line of the ray. 
The metal molybdenite is used in the re- 
ceiving set because it possesses the peculiar 
property that when invisible red rays f 
upon it, its electrical resistance is changed. 
All this means a close approach to the 
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ball 


practical use of the secret transmission of 
intelligence. 
Looking ahead just a little farther in this 


same field of invisible light, it is reasonable 
to expect the coming of a time when auto- 
mobiles, busses, and the like, will be fitted 
with headlights that will flood the road 
with dark rays. Other moving vehicles, 
as well as fences, bridges, and the like, will 
be covered with a fluorescent 
which will cause these objects to leap into 
color under the action of the invisible rays. 

We are getting nearer each day to the 
final perfecting of an entirely satisfactory 
apparatus for detecting icebergs by sound 
waves. This will make travel in the Nort 
Atlantic far safer. 


substance 


Vest: Pocket Motors 


A new automatic-signal system increases 
the safety of railway travel. It calls for a 
panel of lights in the engineer’s cab, which 
lights reproduce instantly the warnings of 
the wayside block signals 
can see these warnings at a glance even 
when the outside signals are obscured by 
rain or fog. Should he fail to observe the 
lights before him, safety devices quickly 
stop his train. 

The ease with which electrical 
can be conveyed to any point is 
the substitution of mechanical de 
hand labor in hundreds of places. 
longer dig the holes for telephone pole 


The engineer 





An electric earth drill mounted on a truck 
bores a pole hole in ordinary ground in less 


than a minute, and a swinging derrick 
raises the pole and drops it into the hole. 
The truck, of course, is fitted with a small 
electric-power plant. Electric pumps at- 
tached to high-pressure lines and hydrants 
are rapidly replacing With 
this method water can be to a 
height of 250 feet. Electric 
are cutting down the shipping cost of cot- 
ton by reducing the volume of the bale, 
making it possible to load many more bales 
in a car. 

Now comes the street-car laundry, in 
which the car is first given a preliminary 
spraying and then run slowly through an- 
other spray from upright pipes which dis- 
lodges the loose mud and softens the harder 
accumulations. Next the car continues on 
between another set of pipes on which are 
fixed revolving brushes. The pressure of the 
car against the brushes starts the spray of 
water and within five minutes the brushes 





Ire engines. 
thrown 


compressors 


have thoroughly scrubbed the entire car. 
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followed the 


The first 
lines of the old stagecoach, 
the only change made in two generations 
was to add to the length and weight of the 
vehicle. Keen competition with tl 
bus has changed this. Some of 
cars now being built are ps 
ng i 


noiseless gears, roller bearings 


street car closely 


and practically 












colors, are smentific: 





ioned with rubber, attr an 
urious equipment. A new type of magneti 
brake permits higher speeds and reduce 


front-end accidents by cutting 


topping distance of cars as much as 40 
per cent 

Strange tales are coming to us concer! 
ing developments in the automobile and 
aeronautical fields. A French company 





linders, 


experimental cai 
no larger than a demi-tasse, 


has twelve cy 
small engine attains such an amazing speed 
that it develops upward of 200 horse power. 
In Denmark they ‘ 
that operates without gears, and the ) 
report hopeful progress in perfecting silent 
made 


are discussin 


airplanes invisible by night-color 


paint. 


Radio Eyes for Ships 


Some of the big new lights in this 
country and abroad send forth 
powerful that night-traveling 
see and be guided by them on a clear night 
when more than fifty miles away. A great 
illuminating mac flood 
of light over New York City recently has 
power of 1, which 
makes it probably the largest searchlight 
in the world. The heat from its rays 1s so 
intense that lead can be melted at a distance 
of twelve feet. Searchlight guns that may 
attain popularity in advertising are capa- 
ble of projecting pictures upon clouds five 
miles away. 

The field 
ducing marvels. 
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a candle 280,000,000, 


of wave transmis pro- 


The other day I had my 
real experience with television and the 
were sufficient to 
doubt that soon we shall have apparatus 
which will do for the eye what the telephone 
has done for the ear. We will see a 
continents and probably across oceans with 
the same ease we now talk over such di 
tances. The commanding officers of an 
army may sit in a darkened room and 
watch the progress of a battle. 
An eminent Italian has met success in 
the use of ultra-violet rays for the wireless 
This system, whicl 
distance of ten miles, 


sion 18 


results prove beyond 


ross 


transmission of speech 
has been used over a 
has the advantage of providing secret com- 
munication such as was referred to in 
nection with experiments with invisible red 
An interesting device that is 
brought rapidly to the point of commer- 
can installed in the pilot 
house of a ship and by means of an electric 
beacon broadcast a warning signal 
ten-mile radius to other ships in the path of 
the on-coming vessel. This really means 
that modern ocean liners will be insured 
against collision by an equipment of 
eyes. Also extremely interesting is the 
present effort to teach the deaf to hear 
through their fingers by transforming sound 
waves into mechanical vibrations. 

The fact is that so much 
all around us that imag 
taxed in attempting to visu: 
The secret of lightning i 
that 
flash at the rate of 2600 a second 
Already it 


occurs in coils, and before 
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new cameras make pictures of the 
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1as been shown that 
long we 
cover what really happens when lightning 
We never have 


how to 


strikes a transmission line. 


known what lightning 
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really is, nor 


otect ourselves from it 
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blueber r croj of Maine, valued at $1,000,- 
000, has been attacked frequently by a pest 


that threatened to make the berries worth- 
] There is no practical way t 
good berries from the bad Dy hand 
A new apparatus perfected by 
the Department of 
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WHICH 
Do You Want 


Majestic 
oal Window 


“The Mark of a Modern Home 


OU don’t want an ordinary 

frame and sash for a coal win- 
dow in the house you buy or build 

you know it can’t protect your 
home from damage when coal is 
being delivered. And you know it 
will soon become an eye-sore that 
will lower your property value and 
pride. You want a Majestic Coal 
Window —that really protects the 
foundation and sidewalls—a win- 
dow that remains permanently 
sightly and unmarred. Majestic is 
the leading coal window value of 
the world—with its Certified Mal- 
leable Iron and Keystone Copper 
Steel construction —break-proof 
and rust-proofed. See that you get 
a Majestic in your new home. 


ANOTHER MAJESTIC PRODUCT 
You’ll Want in Your Home 


ro n, sanitary 
solution to the garb- 
age problem—the Ma- 
jestic Underground 
Garbage Receiver. 
Keeps garbage can 
buried, out of sight, 
odorless, away from 
disease bearing flies 
andanimals—yetright 
at the kitchen door- 
step if desired. Costs 
but little — endorsed 
by health authorities 
everywhere. 








Write for catalog describing all styles of 
Majestic Coal Windows, Underground 
Garbage Receivers,and manyother Majestic 


QualityProducts you willwantinyourhome. 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
1100 Erie Street, Huntington, Ind. 


Phe Galt Stove & Furnace Co., 


f> 


} 
ic we 
oy 


Lid., Galt, Ontario 
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able to make old silk into new. He dis- 
solves the old silk rags and then converts 
the resulting liquid into a plastic substance 
which is drawn out into new threads. In- 
stead of raisin seeds being thrown away, the 
oil is now extracted from them and the 
residue used as fuel. Thousands of useful 
articles are being procured from the inhabit- 
ants of the seas. The skin of the garfish is 
polished and made into jewel cases resem- 
bling ivory. The shark gives us leather and 
the skin of eels is being employed more and 
more for book bindings. The story is end- 
less. 

Out on the broad stretches of our prairie 
regions the prolific rabbit is commencing to 
look like a source of real money. At times 
the whole countryside joins in drives to ex- 
terminate the crop-destroying pest. In 
Kansas alone more than 10,000,000 rabbits 
are bred annually, and it is estimated that 
the yearly damage of each animal is $1.04. 


| The sponsors of a new plan to cut this 
| waste propose a rabbit-packing plant that 
| will turn out a highly nutritious meat, a 


base for cosmetics, fur for felt and other 
valuable by-products. 


Fighting Caisson Disease 


Articles made of rubber are sure to be 
improved in quality and their cost reduced 


| by a recently perfected method that places 


a tough rubber covering of uniform thick- 


| ness on practically any kind of standard 


form immersed in a bath of liquid rubber. 
The din of the steel riveter on the near-by 


| skyscraper will be silenced by the flame of 


the electric arc that will replace the riveter 


| and make the steel skeleton of the future 
building a single welded unit. 


Instead of 
using the slow and laborious hack saw for 


| cutting the big steel risers, the modern 


method will employ oxygen and manufac- 
tured city gas in torches that will cut the 
metal in a fraction of the time heretofore 
consumed. 

The city gas can be piped at low pres- 
sure to the desired spot, doing away with 
acetylene or hydrogen gas in steel bottles 
under high pressure. Tests of the new 
plan indicate a saving as great as 50 per 
cent. 

Hazards to life and property grow less 
with each passing day, notwithstanding 
that new dangers continually arise. The 
portable fire extinguishers which we see so 
often in offices and factories frequently 
employ carbon-dioxide gas to smother 
flames. A German has perfected an en- 
largement of this practice which puts out 
a fire by using flurries of carbon-dioxide 
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snow cooled to more than 100 degrees be- 
low zero. The Coast Guard uses a shore 
gun to shoot a life line to a ship in distress 
offshore. Officers of the army corps propose 
that airplanes equipped with tow target 
reels be used for saving life at sea. This 
would increase the present range of rescue 
from 500 yards to as much as a mile. 

Helium, that marvelous noninflammable 
gas which has done so much to advance 
dirigible aviation, now vro™ xises to enlarge 
the whole field of submas'ne engineering 
by largely doing away with the sickness 
known as caisson disease. This malady 
arises from the too rapid decompression of 
an individual after he has been exposed to 
an atmosphere of high barometric pressure. 
This action is similar to that of a car- 
bonated beverage when the bottle is opened, 
except that the gas which effervesces from 
the liquid is carbon dioxide, while the bub- 
bles that form in the tissues and blood 
vessels of the caisson worker or diver are 
mostly nitrogen. By making a synthetic 
atmosphere, with helium taking the place 
of nitrogen, it is now possible to carry on 
decompression in one-third the time previ- 
ously required. Helium is not so soluble 
as nitrogen and the worker does not ac- 
cumulate so much of it in his body when 
under pressure. 

I might go on and tell how sawmill waste 
is first steamed and cooked, then shot out 
in the form of pulp and finally pressed into 
boards without the addition of any binder. 
I might explain how the police in several 
European cities are using radio; how semi- 
secret wireless service between England 
and Canada, using the beam system, per- 
mits the sending of 1250 letters a minute 
in either direction; how visual signals may 
be sent from the ground to an airplane, 
making it possible for a pilot to be guided 
to the ground at a landing field by observ- 
ing the flashing of light signals in his plane; 
how Boston is applying the skyscraper idea 
to garages and already has parking space 
for 2000 cars in one great structure; and 
how electricity is about to change the 
teaching of music by introducing the ele- 
mentary pupil into the mysteries of the 
piano through merely indicating to him by 
means of lights which keys to play and how 
to play them. 

But sufficient mention has been made of 
comparatively new developments to in- 
dicate clearly what is being done to elim- 
inate waste and make life easier, happier 
and better. It must be plain that new op- 
portunities for the individual are more 
abundant than ever before. It is also per- 
fectly obvious that the present moment is a 
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time of great necessity for analyzing every- 
thing we are doing, to see if some improve- 
ment can be introduced. 

Recent history proves conclusively that 
we progress intellectually in direct propor- 
tion to our rate of advance in automatizing 
life. Business ethics were never before on 
such a high plane. Some are too prone to 
condemn the whole body industrial because 
of the many little deficiencies that still ex- 
ist in the great structure we have set up. 

We still find folks holding an erroneous 
conception of the present and ultimate ef- 
fects of science on life. They see humanity 
headed for destruction. It means nothing 
to them that the natives of India, China 
and other countries where handwork still 
prevails occupy the lowest planes of men- 
tality. 

They overlook that America is a world 
center for people with alert minds, light 
hearts and full lives. They prefer to rest 
their case on nothing more substantial than 
mere folklore rather than on what the hu- 
man eye can actually see through a high- 
powered microscope. 


A Multitude of Hands 


Instead of having become a machine- 
ridden nation, we are not mechanical 
enough. Too many of our workers are still 
tied to jobs that entail laborious hand 
processes. We must create still more com- 
plex machines in order to escape from such 
bondage. A human brain utilizes only a 
fraction of its powers when its time is taken 
up entirely in directing merely two hands. 
By adding machines, the same brain is given 
the task of directing a multitude of hands, 
and efficiency is increased. When we sub- 
stitute motors for muscles we cut out such 
weak links in the chain of operations as are 
represented by delicate and undependable 
human nerves. 

Science is a youthful and practical some- 
thing that has no ultimate end. It uses not 
only all the human senses but man-made 
extensions of each and every one of them. 
Its chief characteristic is unceasing change, 
which means that it does not know all and 
is forever revising and discarding those of 
its conclusions that are in error. But it is 
man’s one hope for becoming master of his 
own fate and the future of the race. In no 
other direction is there any possible chance 
for us to make our conscious aims effective. 

Why should we be constantly finding 
fault with the one thing that is doing most 
to make civilization civilized? 
~ Editor's Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Parsons. 
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dead Alpine streams always fascinated 
Davidson, who was an ardent angler; 
fascinated him as roads—unknown roads— 
did. He no longer bothered about the 
end of a road, nor was he curious. At 
the end of the road lay his destination; he 
knew all about it. But the middle stretch 
of a road was always a mystery, the un- 
known quantity, and he was more inter- 
ested in that part of the road than in either 
the end or the beginning. Perhaps this at- 
titude was due to the fact that in July, 1914, 
he had started for Aix-les-Bains to play 
golf, and in the middle of the road had risen 
a man’s war. It took six years to get to 
that game of golf at Aix-les-Bains. 

Mason returned to his seat and deposited 
his papers and passport handily in the side 
pocket of the door. Shortly he would need 
them again, at the Swiss customs. 

It was beginning to rain again. The sky 
presented unbroken drab. The solemn 
grandeur depressed Davidson; it reminded 
him of the gloomy imaginings of Doré. 
Upon a tilted field a boy with a meal bag 
over his head in lieu of an umbrella tended 
some bedraggied goats. 

“‘ Any news, Charlie?’ 

“The pass is all right. But a fall of snow 
last night left a lot of mud and slush.” 

“‘Well, hit it up whenever the going per- 
mits it.”’ 

Mason laughed and started the car. He 
hoped the beer in Brigue wouldn't be sweet. 

At the Swiss barrier Davidson got out 
and bought some matches. His passport, 
having been properly visaed, was promptly 
returned to him. One had to have a pass- 
port, but it had reverted to the negligent 
importance of 1913. Not once in ten times 
did an inspector compare the photographic 
with the living face. Contraband—par- 
ticularly tobacco—was the main object of 
the customs barriers. Getting on or off a 
ship, it was only then that a passport was 
mandatory. 

Davidson asked the inspector in French 
if there was any danger, going over the pass. 

“No, m'sieu. If it snows you will be able 
to get through before it becomes too deep. 
There will be a week or ten days before the 
pass really becomes forbidden. The tav- 
erns and gas stations are already closed. 
The hospice is always open of course. Still, 
I should not loiter between here and Brigue. 
These, are mountains, and mountains have 
little ideas of their own.” The inspector 
gestured toward a clutter of bowlders be- 
low. ‘You have plenty of gas?” 

“Plenty, thank you How many 
cars have come down today?” 

“Two. Amd two have gone up this after- 
noon. The lady must be in a tremendous 
hurry.” 

“A lady?” 

“And alone, except for her chauffeur.”’ 

* American?” 

“No, m’sieu; her passport was issued at 
Bukharest.” 

** Ah— Rumanian.” 

“You never can tell.” 

“Young?” 

The inspector laughed. ‘‘ You never can 
tell that either, these times. Her hair was 
perfectly white, but her face was young and 
beautiful. You will doubtless see her in 
Brigue. I do not believe she will go through 
there tonight—a woman. A grimsky. But 
a safe journey, m’sieu.”’ 

Mason had additional information: ‘Car 
Number 2 is chasing Car Number 1.” 

““Chasing?’’— astonished. 

“‘Ye-ah. One of the men in the second 
car gave my inspector a hundred lire for 
the tip that Car Number 1 was on the 
pass. The carl saw was going for all it was 
worth, and your car just as fast.” 

“Flight and pursuit. That sounds funny. 
What did the pursuers look like? Did your 
nspector say + at 

“Well dressed, but tough-looking birds. 
Police, probably. Both cars carried Aus- 
All passports were correct 
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trian licenses, 


and visaed.” 
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“Halfway across the continent!’’ mused 
Davidson. 

“Car Number 1 needed gas, but wouldn’t 
stop for it. Had enough to get to Brigue. 
Wonder what’s up? Woman a howling 
beauty. Bolsheviks, maybe. Those guys 
may be wrong, but they stick on stalking 
jobs.” 

“Too many movies, Charlie. She may 
be skipping her board bill. . This rain 
is like ice water. Cup of coffee?” 

“Sure!” 

They drank a cupful apiece and the real 
journey began; no more holdups till they 
reached the Hdtel de la Poste in Brigue, 
then dinner and to bed. 

Blankets of snow, some fresh and some 
eternal; turns which brought precipices 
within a yard of the wheels; the vivid 
green of wet grass; a farmhouse here and 
there, the roof weighted with stone to keep 
the shingles from warping; and always up, 
up. From time to time Davidson had a 
glimpse of a glacier. It was odd how it ap- 
peared and disappeared. The sky grew 
darker, laden with snow which might fall 
at any moment. The car windows grew 
misty. Davidson had to rub them fre- 
quently. 

“‘Coffee?”’ he shouted. 

Mason stopped the car. ‘I'll say so. 
This is like cuddling up in a refrigerator.” 

The vacuum bottle was emptied. The 
ear droned on. 

Suddenly and inexplicably, out of no- 
where, came the fog, against all the laws of 
atmospheric science; a fog denser than any 
sea fog, and sinisterly cold. Almost in- 
stantly the mountain landscape was blotted 
out. 

“Boss, I don’t like this,’”” Mason called 
back. 

“Neither do I. But we can’t go back 
now. Turn on your headlights. So long as 
we can see the road we're all right.” 

Half an hour later it became as dark as 
night. The headlights were ineffectual be- 
yond twenty feet. A phenomenon pre- 
sented itself—an impenetrable wall of gold 
dust preceded the car, mile after mile. It 
was a weird and beautiful sight, but not at 
all reassuring. The road glittered as if cov- 
ered with powdered glass. On both sides 
of the car and rearward— blackness, an ob- 
jectless world. Truly, as the inspector had 
said, mountains had ideas of their own, and 
Davidson agreed. He knew from experi- 
ence that atmospheric conditions on moun- 
tain tops had no permanency; no weather 
prophet could foretell what the next minute 
might produce. 

Mason now picked his way cautiously at 
eight miles an hour. The wooden rim of the 
steering wheel was slippery with sweat. 
The windshield cleaner swept back and 
forth ineffectually. The cold got into the 
marrow of Mason’s bones. 

“Those other cars were lucky,” he said. 
“They got to the other side before this 
stuff rolled down. Any more of that 
coffee left?” 

“No. Want a sandwich?” 

“T’m not hungry,’’ answered Mason. 
“I'm cold.”’ 

“Sorry, Charlie. I should have started 
after breakfast. I didn’t expect anything 
like this.” 

“You can’t tell anything about these 
birds’’—with a gesture toward the uni- 
verse, being certain that it was near by 
somewhere. 

“Would you like a nip of brandy?” 

‘What do you want me to do-—scoot us 
both into kingdom come?’’. cried Mason. 
“I'm groggy just from staring at the road. 
Are you warm enough?” 

“‘T wanted glass around the driving seats 
before we left Paris, but you said you'd 
rather have the wind on you.” 

“I’m all right. It’s working slow that 
kind o’ gets me. Think of a darn fool of a 
woman wading through this stuff!’ 

“‘She’s an hour ahead of us. What time 
is it?” 


“Four.” 

“We ought to be near the top.” 

“T’ve been going pretty slow. All I got 
to do now is pick up a hobnail,’’ he added 
pessimistically. ‘I’ve pulled out ten since 
we left the Dolomites.” 

“Cheer up! I'll turn you loose in a 
bridal suite when we get to Montreux.”’ 

“T’d like it right now. Say, we used to 
get this stuff in the war. You crawled 
through the mud, a gun in one hand and a 
compass in the other.” 

That ended the conversation for a con- 
siderable time. The density of the fog re- 
mained unchanged. For all that there were 
chains on, the car slued ominously at sev- 
eral of the turns. They were alone in the 
grim immensity of mountain peaks; un- 
easy and uncomfortable. 

Davidson smoked incessantly. But for 
the knowledge of Mason’s discomfort, 
however, he would have enjoyed this ad- 
venture. 

He had never before been caught in a 
mountain fog of this caliber. Altitudes got 
Charlie. His imagination would be paint- 
ing things which did not exist. 

“‘What’s that?”’ called Davidson, as the 
car came to a halt grudgingly. 

“Hell! A flat. I knew it, I knew it! Had 
to happen. But I'll get you to Brigue, so 
don’t worry.” 

“A puncture!” 

“As ever was!” 

Davidson got out to help. Mason would 
need assistance. The two of them stood 
shoulder to shoulder at the rear of the car. 
Davidson heard Mason gasp. 

‘“What’s the matter?” 

‘‘Dead battery in the lamp!”’ 


wm 


WALL of golden dust ahead, an absorb- 
ing light, not reflective, so that where 
they stood was darkness. Both were 
speechless for a moment. Both knew that 
without direct light it would be something 
of a miracle to change tires and not leave 
some weakness. Then, too, the skid chain 
had to be transferred. Mason declared it to 
be a devil of a fix. 

“Boss, this is bad meuicine,’’ said Mason. 
““My fault; but I haven’t had any use for 
the lamp in weeks. Didn't think to test it 
before we left Domodossola. I’m sorry.” 

“I’m the goat, Charlie. I would start 
this afternoon. Best put out the headlights 
for a little while. We might spot a light 
somewhere. The hospice should be around 
here.’’ Davidson struck a match. 

“No go,”’ said Mason. “I can just see 
your face. I'll put out the lights.” 

But as he went forward he paused, 
stooped a little and stared ahead. David- 
son noted the attitude en silhouette. 

“‘Charlle, what do you see?”’ 

“Come here.’’ When Davidson reached 
his side, Mason said: ‘‘There, to the left, 
where the ditch ought to be. Do you see 
something shiny—like the back of a car?” 

“A rock?” 

“That wouldn’t stand out. 
and I'll take a prowl.” 

As he entered the golden haze he seemed 
to Davidson to lose substantiality and 
become nebulous. Presently he passed 
through the wall of shining atoms and van- 
ished. 

Mason was gone three or four minutes, 
then he staggered back into Davidson’s 
vision and soon into Davidson’s arms. 

“Oh, my God!’’—-in a whisper. 

Davidson shook him. ‘‘What have you 
seen?”’ 

“That woman’s car. She’s gone! The 
chauffeur’s dead in the driving seat. I took 
him by the collar—blood on my hand!’’ 

““Get together, Charlie! Turn out the 
lights. We may get potted ourselves.” 

The transformation in Davidson became 
instantaneous. His impatience and rest- 
lessness went to zero. His mental loose- 
ness and indirection congealed into the 
cold, quick-thinking machine that had 
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made him an ace in the Intelligence. Mur- 
der and possibly abduction. Understand- 
ing that Mason for the moment was help- 
less, he ran to the lights and turned them 
off. He waited till his vision accepted the 
dark, then let his glance rove about. He 
possessed the hunter’s trick of catching ob- 
jects from the side of his eye. If you look 
directly at an object in the dark, generally 
you do not see it, but it often becomes visi- 
ble if you look obliquely. And obliquely 
he caught a luminous patch to the left, 
above where he stood. The hospice? That 
was out of the question, considering all 
things. 

They were still on the wrong side of the 
saddle. There were no precipices about, if 
he recollected the map correctly. When 
they turned down the pass the drops would 
be to the left all the way to Brigue. 

Three times he sent the oblique glance up 
the incline; three times he saw the misty 
patch. A farmhouse. 

“Have you got a gun, Mason?” 

“No, boss; nor anything else. I’m sick. 
I’m not yellow, but that stuff on my 
hand Give me a minute or two.” 

“Take five. There’s a farmhouse up 
above. There’s alight. We'll go up there.” 

“They must have heard the shots.” 

“We'll find out.” 

“If we hadn’t had the flat, I’d have gone 
by that car without seeing it. The wind- 
shield was all steam. Those Bolsheviks! ... 
Hell! I’m ready; but if there’s a scrap I 
won't be any good.” 

Davidson couldn’t quite understand 
Mason in his present plight. The boy had 
seen thousands of mangled bodies; he had 
gone back and forth through hell, callous 
and indomitable; yet this episode had 
turned his blood temporarily into water. 
Perhaps in the war he hadn’t been quite 
human. Had anybody been? And he had 
returned at the end to normalcy, himself 
again, a tender, pitiful young chap who 
shuddered at the sight of human blood ex- 
posed violently. 

“‘Here,”’ said Davidson, holding out his 
flask, ‘‘take a good swig of this.” 

Mason groped for the flask. He swal- 
lowed so hastily that he nearly strangled. 
When the air got back into his lungs he 
said gallantly, ‘‘Let’s go!” 

‘“*That’s the way to talk!” 

Davidson deduced that there would be 
little or no danger in approaching the farm- 
house and knocking for admittance. He 
needed help himself in the form of a lan- 
tern, or he and Mason would have to roost 
in the car till dawn, supposing there came a 
dawn on the morrow. Pitch dark and not 
quite five o’clock in the afternoon! 

What had happened, what the affair was 
about, lay in the realm of speculation. All 
he had in hand was that murder and ab- 
duction had been done. The poor white- 
haired woman with a young and beautiful 
face! 

Perhaps Mason had hit upon the truth 
Bolsheviks and vengeance. More than 
once he had seen a resemblance between 
the implacability of the International and 
the deadly relentlessness of the Danites of 
Utah. 

The murderers had got away tempora- 
rily. Both the Swiss and the Italian cus- 
toms men could give accurate description, 
car license, and all the rest of it, and within 
twenty-four hours a thousand pairs of 
watchful eyes would be on the alert. But 
Davidson wanted to know what it was all 
about. 

The two groped their way to the farm- 
house, stumbling frequently and catching 
each other by the arm. Davidson could not 
get away from the queerness of the affair. 
Pistol shots, a dead man in an expensive 
car and a light in a farmhouse window. 
Why the light? Deaf old people who 
hadn’t heard anything? Never again would 
he travel without small arms. 

‘“* Are you fit?”’ he whispered to Mason. 

Continued on Page 106 
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The “Mountie’” isn’t lonely 
any more 


HEN the supply ship steams south from 

the last outpost of northern civilization in 
September, not to return until the following July, 
loneliness will never again beset the lives of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police who patrol that 
vast, wild area. 


Radio is now brightening the long winter nights 
with music, special programs, messages and greet- 
ings from their “home folks.” 


And in the receiving sets of the “Mounties” is the 
best equipment obtainable. The batteries they use 
must be dependable. They must serve until new 
supplies are brought in a year later. 
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(Continued from Page 104) 

“Sure! That hooch has taken hold. I’m 
good for ten rounds. It’s this mile-high 
business that gets me.”’ 

‘*Here we are. Keep behind me.” 

Davidson knocked on the door, his heart 
pumping with excitement. The changing 
road and here the middle stretch of it! 
Silence. He knocked again, loudly. No 
answer. Then he tried the latch. The door 
opened mournfully. 

He beheld an astonishing picture. A de- 
serted house; the room had the bleak walls 
and the misty chill of deserted houses. A 
lantern rested upon a rickety deal table; a 
dim lantern, one side of the globe black with 
soot. In a chair facing the dead fireplace 
was a woman, bound. Her hair was white. 


| That she was alive but insensible was indi- 
| cated by her bonds. On the floor were two 


suitcases, their contents scattered about. 


In one corner was a cot of rusted iron and 


bleached rope. A table, a lantern, a chair 
and a cot-—the room was devoid of any 
other furniture. By one leg of the cot lay a 
vacuum bottle, identical in pattern with 
his own. Possibly it had fallen from one of 
the suitcases. The room was filled with 
vaultlike coldness. It took Davidson only a 
few seconds to make these observations. 

There was no longer any mystery. The 
woman had possessed something those men 
had wanted. They had found this object 
and made off, devil may care whether she 
was found dead or alive. 

Davidson ran to the woman's side and 
unbound her. She was breathing. Re- 
leased, she would have fallen to the floor 
had he not caught her. He carried her to 
the cot. They had given her chloroform; 
the odor was still faintly perceptible. 

Mason’s eyes had been active too. 
Among the strewn intimate articles on the 
floor he discovered a pocket lamp. 

Davidson sought the vacuum bottle, 
hoping to find some reviving coffee. There 
was no coffee within; there was something 
else, however—a sodden coffee-stained nap- 
kin. One did not stuff napkins into vacuum 
bottles purposelessly. Observing that Ma- 
son was busy testing the pocket lamp, 
Davidson put the bottle in his overcoat 
pocket. 

“Charlie, let me have that lamp,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘Watch her. When she shows evi- 
dence of coming out of it, give her some 
brandy. I’m going down to the car.”’ 

‘*Gee, boss!”’ 

“There may be a gun in the other car,” 
said Davidson, hurrying away. When he 
returned, the woman was still insensible. 
Never had he seen a more beautiful face. 
“Charlie, here, take the lamp and see if 
there is anything upstairs.”’ 

Mason out of the way, Davidson laid his 
own vacuum bottle on the floor. There were 
other actions. 

“What a fluke!’’ he murmured. ‘ What 
an inexplicable fluke! And what the devil 
shall I do?” 

One thing he must do at once —revive the 
woman. When Mason came down to an- 
nounce that the upper rooms were empty, 
Davidson had the woman feebly resisting 
his efforts to pour some brandy down her 
throat. She coughed and strangled—and 
opened her eyes, strangely luminous black 
eyes. Blankness lay on the pale face for 
a moment; then bewilderment succeeded, 
and in turn came understanding. 

“Gregor!’’ she cried in French. ‘‘Where 
is my man Gregor?” 

It was an extraordinary face; beauty was 
not alone there. The mold was a resolute 
one. Davidson was a good physiognomist; 
studying faces was one of his pastimes. 
Here would be a woman of high intelli- 


| gence, courageous but headstrong. Well- 


born; the fine hands and the shape of the 
head were mute testimonies. The cheek 
bones put into his mind the notion that ber 
origin was Slav. 

This world! Its ironies, its muddles, its 
bombs of unexpectedness! On the way to 
Molly, he had to be thrust into an affair 
like this! Perhaps it was the tonic— the vio- 
lent tonic-—for which he had been blindly 
searching. He was in a quandary. He did 
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not know which road to take, as both were 
dangerously thin ice. There was the touch 
of death in this game. Perhaps that was 
why he wanted to play it. The old thrill! 
Chivalry and the inherent respect for the 
bent of lawful civilization—at war with 
each other. Yet even before the attack of 
this thought was done, he knew that he 
would go the way chivalry directed. 

“Your chauffeur, madame?”’ he said 
“‘madame”’ because her hair was white. 

“Yes. Where is he?” 

“He is down in the car—dead. I am 
sorry.” 

Her eyes closed and her chin touched her 
breast. For a moment she looked beaten. 
Then the iron showed through. ‘“‘I must get 
to Brigue.”’ She struggled up. 

““Madame should rest a little while. I'll 
take you to Brigue in my car.”’ 

“Who are you?” 

“Tourists who fortunately discovered 
that something was wrong here.”’ 

She let go a long sigh. ‘“‘It was to be, 
then? I have fought so hard for days. You 
are right. I had better rest. It was all so 
sudden. I can drive a car, but I had no 
chance. Gregor—poor faithful Gregor!” 

““You were robbed?”’ 

““Yes—of jewels. I was bringing them 
from Vienna. Jewels of a Russian friend of 
mine; all she had in this world, and I was 
bringing them. To lose at the very gates of 
the haven—Geneva! My name is 
Sonia Karlov.”’ 

Davidson nodded. The Rumanian pass- 
port carried that name. The photograph, 
however—the original photograph —had 
been skillfully replaced. He was an old 
hand at recognizing defects in passports. 
These times there was so little scrutiny at 
the barriers—the war was gone. The real 
importance of a passport lay in its visas, 
which averaged ten dollars each. But there 
was another little game going on. Passports 
of vanished persons were being resur- 
rected —happen these documents were not 
more than two years old. 

“Tf we could have got to Brigue!”’ 
said. ‘‘I am beaten!”’ 

Mason growled. Davidson’s face was 
gravely sympathetic. ‘‘You shall go to 
Brigue, madame.” 

“And my friend who so depended upon 
me! . Poor Gregor, dead! . . . Are 
you armed? 

“No, madame. We are peaceful citizens 
of the United States, on our way to Mon- 
treux.”’ 

“Americans!” The accent conferred 
knighthood. 

“We couldn’t go on, you know,” replied 
Davidson. ‘Are you steady enough to get 
your things together?”’ 

‘*But Gregor?”’ 

“The Brigue police will take care of him. 
Did you know you were followed so 
closely?”’ 

“Yes. We thought we were four hours 
ahead. What did they give me?”’ 

“Chloroform.” 

‘*Perhaps your man had better pack my 
things. If I stoop over “ 

‘“Mason, pack those suitcases.” 

“What does she want done with the 
vacuum bottle?” 

‘Put it in one of the cases.”’ 

Mason packed the cases, latched them 
and stood them up. “ Keys?”’ 

‘“Madame, have you the keys?” asked 
Davidson. 

‘Useless now.”’ The woman got upon 
her feet and began to walk about, and slowly 
her strength returned. 

Davidson stood by the table, his right 
side toward the lantern. He had learned 
the wisdom of standing near table lights 
when there was a hidden menace about. 
Besides, he had good reason to believe that 
the play wasn’t over yet. Mason remained 
by the suitcases, in readiness to carry them 
forth. Into the minds of the two men, as 
they looked at the woman, came the same 
phrase: ‘‘What a pity!’’ But the phrase 
was colored differently. 

Only a few hours gone Davidson had 
thought of high adventure and the exciting 

Continued on Page 109 
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(Continued from Page 106 
hazards of outlawry, and had felt a touch of 
envy. But now, not so. Romance and 
reality did not appear to be correlative. 
Would he have been inclined to chivalry 
had this woman been plain, coarse! He tried 
to stamp out this question, but it burned 
like certain chemicals. 

‘Let us start,” said Sonia Karlov. ‘But 
to leave Gregor—alone! Gregor, loyal to 
the death!” 

“The Brigue police will take care of him, 
Davidson reassured her. “Delay might be 
dangerous to you.” 

“Yes, yes; the police. They will see to 
that poor boy. But it makes me feel cow- 
ardly.”’ 

“He will never know,”’ said Davidson 
kindly. 

The door opened with a crash. Upon the 
threshold stood two men with powerful 
bodies and lowering faces. In the hand of 
one was a revolver, the black orifice directly 
in line with Davidson’s heart. 


Iv 

HE situation hypnotized all of them 

even the man with the gun, since he did 
not shoot at once. Davidson had reasons 
for believing that these men would be com- 
ing back, which accounted for his closeness 
to the table. He had hoped to get on before 
they arrived. They must have gone as far 
as Brigue, considering the time. Two 
gorillas, to whom violent death was only an 
inconvenience! 

Because neither of the strangers spoke, 
the moment seemed pregnant with death. 
One of two things was going to happen, 
Davidson knew: He was to leave a con- 
queror or he was to die here. Naturally he 
was first to recover from the hypnosis. He 
sent over the table and ducked at the same 
time. The lantern crashed to the floor and 
went out. Scarcely had the new second 
come when the room reverberated with the 
percussion of a pistol shot. Another fol- 
lowed. Spiteful stabs of flame which illu- 
minated nothing. Davidson heard the hum 
of the bullets, and to the third shot he an- 
swered with an old trick—a cry of agony. 
He was confident that the gorillas would 
now confine their efforts to the routing of 
Mason, which would give himself a free 
hand. 

All four wore overcoats, which would 
offer a serious handicap, happen they came 
to grips. Still, this disadvantage would be 
shared by them all. Immediately Davidson 
sensed this fact and with lightning speed 
tore off the encumbrance. The old thrill 
an exultant thrill—tingled his blood. 
Somehow — of course, that was on the knees 
of the gods—somehow he was going to get 
through to Molly. 

Mason came out of his stupefaction and 
forgot everything but the fact that the 
human being he loved best was either dead 
or mortally wounded, and with a fury, 
deadly because it was cold and calculating, 
he dropped silently to his knees and crawled 
toward the door, his right hand extended. 
Suddenly he touched a leg. 

Davidson understood, when he heard the 
thud of bodies, what was taking place in 
Mason’s mind. But he dared not call out. 
Instead he began to work his way around 
the table. There was such a racket going 
on in Mason’s corner that he could move 
without fear of creaking boards. 

Thuds and bumps; a gunshot toward the 
ceiling, for the flame darted that way. 
Mason evidently had his man by the wrist 
and was fighting desperately. After the 
shot, a groan, followed by several dull 
thuds, then silence. 

There was no sound from the woman. 
Doubtless she was huddled upon the cot. 
Indeed, there hadn’t been any sound from 
her since the dénouement. 

The silence in Mason’s corner brought 
about the downfall of the second rogue. 
His mistake was natural. Confident that 
Davidson was out of the way and that his 
companion and his assailant were hors de 
combat, he turned on his pocket lamp to 
investigate. His chin was faintly visible. 
Davidson saw that he was near enough, and 
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struck. Rogue Number 2 fell limply upon 
his face. The por ket lamp roiie g tne 
floor, then stopped, wit! the giare of it con- 
centrated upon the overturned table. T 
spot of light to Davidson was as good as a 
compass. Swiftly he got out his handker 
chief and soundly tied the rogue ur 
behind his back. Then he picked up the 
lamp. 

** Mason?” he called. ‘‘ You aren't dea 

Davidson turned the light upon the 


point whence Mason’s voice issued and saw 
his man seated upon the head of Rogue 
Number 1, the salvaged revolver ready for 
any event. 

“I’m all right, Charl 
cry to make them 











dently we aren't going 
trip. Bind your man’s hands behind his 
back.”’ 

“Maybe he won't need tying. I beaned 
him.” 

“Do as I say.”’ 

Davidson then focused the cot. The 
beam of light struck the woman’s face. Her 
black eyes were flashing, but her clenched 
hands were pressed against her bosom. 
Game, he thought. Not an outery during 
all the tumult, knowing that if he and 
Mason went down, finis to her affairs would 
be written. What an infernal pity it was! 
She had tricked the rogues, but they had 
found it out and had returned to kill her. 
When thieves fell out, honest men got their 
dues—sometimes. 

Twenty magnificent emeralds, packed 
away in the bottom of a vacuum bottle! 
And fate had thrust him into the affair 
with the same inexplicability with which it 
had suffused these mountain tops with fog. 
But wasn't that the way with life? To each 
tragedy individually provoked there were 
at least ten brought as gifts. 

The globe of the lantern was broken, but 
nevertheless Davidson applied a match to 
the wick and righted the table. ‘You are 
unharmed, madame?”’ 

“Thanks to you.” 

‘“What would they have done to you had 
not my man and I appeared?” 

“Tortured me—or worse. When you 
cried out I believed you killed. The man 
with the beard shot Gregor. He is Fedor 
Lubovin. Tie him well. I had no weapon.” 

Fury instead of fear! He did not ask her 
to explain why the dupes had returned; 
that could wait. Other things could wait, 
too—cogitations. This was no time to run 
in and out of blind alleys. 

With the rope drawn from the cot he and 
Mason bound the rogues thoroughly and 
callously and propped them against the 
wall. Mason hadn’t been gentle i 
berserker rage, for his victim appeared to be 
in a bad way. Both rogues were still in- 
sensible. Mason had a cut across his fore- 
head and a goose egg over his right ear, and 
Davidson’s hand pained him considerably. 

**Some shindy, boss,’’ Mason whispered, 
‘considering we weren't asked to the 
party.” 

“‘Now, madame,” said Davidson, ‘‘ we'll 
start for Brigue. The police will 
of these chaps and your chauffeur. We have 
a tire to put on. That will take a minute or 
two.”’ 

All this sounded hard, bloodless. Perhaps 
he had become momentarily hard and 
bloodless, due to the thought of that hand- 
some young chap down yonder, dead in the 
driving seat, lured there by the extraordi- 
nary beauty of this woman, who was a 
thief. The death of the boy had hit her 
shockingly; there was no doubt in hi 
regarding this. Nevertheless, the boy 
death could be attributed indirectly to her 
acts. 
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Chivalry or duty. Dutiful, he should 
hand this woman over to the pol e. Chiv 
alry bade him let her go. And in the end 





she would not be the least grat 
‘hivalry. He would let her go, but he would 
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( 
hand over the Boronoyv emeralds to the 
| ue police. 





‘Take the suitcases, Mason.” 


avidson then blew out the lantern and 


_ 


by the aid of the pocket lamp led the w 


down to the car and turned on the lig! 
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She was a thief, but she was a magr ent 
one He wa r t ir into ( 
x en Wa Wi e ret ne ‘ ‘ ‘ 
her into the car and put he ' ea } 
he He was about to close the door v 

he spoke Is there any way out of Brigue 
tonight? 

Phere i tram wi “ take 1 to 
Martigr From there ou can go to 
Geneva Do you fear that there w Y 
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I dor Ww He oice W 1u of 
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‘*T believe we can make the « git o'clock 
tram. Please excuse me for a moment.”’ He 
went back to Mason, who was waitir g ior 
the light. 

**Gee, boss, I thought they'd got you! 
That’s why I tried to brain my man. Just 
as the other guy turned on the lamp, I was 


aiming to plug him. Then you whammed 


him on the button. Say, that’s a white wig! 








She *s young, wit! ablack bob. ... W hy 
did they come back?” 
“She fooled them.” 


“You mean she’s still got the jewels?” 
| 


“Sh!” And the whispers ce ased. 
V 
AVIDSON had discovered four impor- 
tant facts: That this Karlovy woman 
was young and beautiful, perhaps without 


exception the most beautiful woman he had 
ever seen: that she was using a passport 
h had been cleverly tampered with; 
t she was one of the partners to the theft 
had 
confederates Never 


theless, he was going to connive at her 





Hie Boronoy emeralds; that she 


. ~ . 
aoubie-crosse d her 


escape from the police. 
These winding roads of fate, with their 
But for his in- 
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lipping, he would 


unexpected ambuscades! 
terest in the newspaper « 





have fared forth absolutely ignorant of 
Death’s reason for stretching out a hand 
toward him this evening. 
How had she fallen to this state? The 
war? Had that driven her to defend her- 
self in this fashion? Come, come! he 
thought. He must not let this beautiful 
outlaw get into his thoughts too dee ply. 
The fog was thinning; rain was lacing it 
now; but it was the devil and the deep blue 
T Mason 


called for a drink of brandy and asked for 


sea for choice The fresh tire on 


five minutes circulation. 

“I'm groggy and cold 
marish.”’ 

‘Take your time,”’ said Davidson. 
‘There won't be anybody behind us. I 
wish I could spot the hospice. I'd stop and 
have this hand looked over. It hurts like 
the devil, and it’s swelling all the time.” 

‘Tf you knock over a Woolworth, what 





1d kind o’ night- 


can you expect 

rhe five minutes up, Mason got into the 
driving seat and Davidson took the seat be- 
side him For a while the car ran k velly, 
then its nose dropped a little 

“On the way down now, Mason. Mind 
the lelt. The drop wil he there Allr ght?”’ 

“Sure! But what got me was that cry of 
vours. I thought they'd got you Say, it’s 
funny world. All this out of nothing, and 

won't have anything to do with to- 
mo 0 
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It was a long, slow journey down the 
winding road. But for the cheering lights 
of the little town, the descent would have 
offered the illusory notion that the car was 
on the way to the bottomless pit 

The sky was not yet the dark blue of 
night; it was turquoise in the west and 
malachite in the east. It was the great 
range across the way that gave the valley 
the semblance of a pit. 

Davidson began to worry about his hand. 
He had broken it between the knuckles and 
the wrist; of this he was assured. Two or 
three weeks in splints, probably. Still, he 
was alive and kicking. 

When they were about to roll into town, 
Madame Karlov reached through the open 
window and touched Davidson on the 
shoulder. ‘‘The tram at once?”’ 

“Certainly, madame.” 

“You understand? If I appear against 
these murderers, I shall become a marked 
woman and terribly inconvenienced. You 
can arrange it?”’ 

‘*Madame, we shall go directly to the 
station.” 

‘““What a dreadful night!”’ 

‘We are at least alive,’’ Davidson re- 
marked. 

“They wanted me to die.” 

“They left the lighted lantern.” 

“Just to torture me. You are a very 
brave man, Monsieur 

Davidson.” 

‘**And your home is : 

“Paris, London, New York— wherever I 
happen to be.”’ 

“Ah! If you will be in Lucerne next 
week, and if you will call at the Beau 
Rivage for Sonia Karlovy 

“‘T shall be delighted.” 

But this committed him to nothing. He 
knew that she might be in Paris or London 
or Berlin next week, but never in Lucerne. 
How many poor devils had she done in with 
those eyes of hers? That chauffeur she 
called Gregor —she had looked into his eyes, 
spoken into his ear, and there he was, d 


9+ 


lead 
on the pass. What a devil of a world it 
was! 

‘*Mason, do not go to the station itself. 
Draw up between the street lights.’” When 
Mason had acted upon this direction, 
Davidson turned to the woman behind. 
‘*Madame has a veil?”’ 

‘No; women do not wear veils any 
more. It would attract attention.” 

‘*Perhaps you are right. But I should 
keep in the shadows. You have a memo- 
rable face. I cannot be seen with you. In 
order to save you the annoyance of being 
quizzed by the police, neither the guard nor 
the conductor should see me. I am going 
to perjure myself a little. You disappeared 
after we had conquered your enemies. The 
police will think you took refuge in the hos- 
pice. Are you following me, Mason?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘We do not know what became of ma- 
fight in the farmhouse.” 

‘Yes, sir Mason understood the or- 
der, but not the reason for it. Well, the 
boss always knew what he was doing. 

He stopped the car between two street 
lamps. Davidson got out, assisted the 
woman to alight, then placed the suitcases 


at her feet 


dame after 





“You are a brave and gallant gentle- 
man,’’shesaid. ‘I shall always remember. 
Adieu.”’ She held out her hand. 

‘*My hand is injured, madame. If you 
will take the left “eg 

‘“‘Bad luck. Three lights from one 
match, the left hand; you know the super- 
stitions.”’ 

‘“Why did those chaps come back?” he 
hot at her. 

‘Because they discovered that I had 
given them the imitations. I can tell you 
that now. Will you take some money -to 
? Dead, trying to defend 
me! They gave him no chance.” 

Despite his distrust, Davidson warmed 
toward this expression of pity What a 
ewel of a woman, if only she had taken the 
straight road! ‘The police, madame,” he 
said, ‘will take care of that. Farewell.” 


L 


bury Gregor with? 








‘You are a handsome man too rhe 
scar Makes you interesting I shall never 
forget you.” 

Swiftly sne took him by the shoulders 
and kissed him, picked up the suitcases and 
sped toward the statior 

Davidson was human maie He did not 
lie to himself in this singular moment A 
very beautiful woman had kissed him, and 


A kiss 


Then he remembered Molly, his sister. He 
could not carry that kind of kiss to Molly, 


he tingled with the pleasure of it 


which excited not one emotion, but severa 


so he wiped his lIpS against Nis sleeve Yet 
despite his sudden and accountable dis- 


taste, an amazing miracle had occurred. 





Never again would he be afraid of a woman. 
** Gee, boss!”’ cried the astonished Mason. 
Davidson heard him but did not sense 

Mason's astonishment He watched the 





speeding form of the woman till it merged 
into the shadows. Davidson laughed ironi- 
cally. He could wipe his lips but not his 
Perfume which had 


no name. A thief! Hang it all! 


memory on his sleeve 


The tram from Brigue to Martigny that 
night was, oddly enough for that hour, 
filled. Sonia Karlov was grateful for this 
condition, for she knew from experience 
that in a full car no one person became a 
ion. She took the window 
seat at the rear of the car, which gave her 
the advantage in the matter of observation. 
One suitcase she deposited in the rack 
above, the other she laid sideways on the 


point of observat 


floor, using it as a footstool. The passenger 
f of the seat was 
an old man, bent with rheumatism 

She waited tensely for the tram to start. 
She knew that when the.motor power was 
thrown on the strength of the electric lamps 
would diminish considerably. The night 
she would pass in Martigny, where she was 
totally unknown. In the morning she 
would proceed to Geneva, thence to Paris. 

The tram started. She leaned her head 
against the window jamb and closed her 
eyes. The old man next to her soon laid aside 
his newspaper and looked at his fellow trav- 
eler, and his eyes widened in astonishment. 
The young woman was silently weeping! 

‘*Madame is ill?”’ he asked courteously. 

‘‘No, monsieur. I have just lost a dear 
friend.”’ 

‘“‘ITam sorry, madame.”’ And the old fel- 
low pulled out his newspaper again, not so 





who occupied the other | 





much for the purpose of reading as for the 
wish to disembarrass the beautiful lady. 

It was strange, thought Sonia, that she 
could still weep, that there were still tears 
to weep with. Brave and gallant Gregor! 
His mother would curse her. Gregor’s wild 
enthusiasm had dazzled her, thrown her 
off her balance. She might have known 
what would happen with Fedor Lubovin at 
large. The bullet should have hit her. 
Gregor had had everything to live for and 
g. A charmed life—for what 
end? Why did death avoid her? 
Twenty times twenty emeralds were not 
worth a hair of his head. 

She forced aside this poignant vision 
That handsome man with the scar—she re- 
drew the Homeric battle in the deserted 
farmhouse. The window at her elbow, and 
she had not thought to climb through it! 
Adroit, that man; his cry which had fooled 
everybody. He and the chauffeur, both of 
them brave and kind. And they would go 
their ways, always believing that they had 
accomplished a fine deed in delivering her 
from death. Irony! 

How many lives had these emeralds un- 
der her feet cost? How many more would 
they cost before their ultimate end? There 
suddenly came to her a furious desire to 
fling the stones out of the window and have 
done with them. But she knew that she 
could not. Gregor had given his life for 
them; so she must go on. 

What had been that man’s name —the 
man with the scar? She could not remem- 
ber beyond the fact that he was an Amer- 
ican and that his man addressed him as 






Y 


she had not} 
Gregor! 


captain. 
A kiss of gratitude. She was always 
surrendering to impulses, some of them 
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dangerous nea ‘ ther mopre 

t The my} ‘ O¢ ‘ (ye ‘ 
when, by taking the tra it Domod 
sne mignt have reacnead Gene 4 AnmMo 
lested On the train she would have eer 
in the midst of people continuously, in the 
tatio n the city sne wou 
many ways of eluding Lubo 
companion Neither of them would have 
dared to mention the emeralds Im 
pulse— and Gregor had paid with his life 

By pressing down she could feel the 
vacuum bottle against her feet. The tou 
chilled her 

The long ride to Martigny came t 
end At the station she hired a cab to 
conduct her to the best hotel st oper 
Once in her room, she ordered s Ipper she 
had not eaten since mort ng ine r 1 
came to turn down the bed The waiter 


came twice, to bring and to remove the 
dishes These actions over, Sor i ocKed 
the door and the windows and let down the 
curtains. 

First she opened the suitcase which cor 
tained her true and false passports. The 
one which had opene d the road for her from 
Vienna to Brigue she burned piecemea 
the washbow!. These ashes she washed out 
through the waste tube. Next she got the 
vacuum bottle, balanced it in her hands and 
studied it for a space, frowning. Then she 
unscrewed the top and shook the bottle up- 
side down vigorously, upon the counter- 
pane of the bed. Nothing rattled, nothing 
fe!l upon the bed 
that there was nothing in the bottle Her 


Inspection showed her 
hands became limp and the bottle rolled to 
the carpet 

She sat on the edge of the bed for a full 
minute, motionless, dumb. Then—-fury; 
fury of thought and fury of action. She 
emptied both suitcases and scattered the 
contents about —futilely, of course. The 
fury abated and she covered her face with 
her hands. Gregor, who had died for nott 
ing! She sprang to her feet, her mind filled 
with cold, clear thinking. The world was 
not so very large. She still had half her 
pearls, and she would spend them one by 
one to find the man with the scarred chee} 
And when she found him She struck 
her mouth violently. She had kissed him 
in gratitude! 
vi 


M SANTIME Davidson ordered Masor 
a to proceed to the Hétel de la Poste, 
where he engaged a suite so that Masor 
A physi an was sent 





Hl 


could be within call 
for and the hand set and bound in splints. 
A strip of court-plaster took care of Mason's 
cut. All told, both of them had come out of 
it rather luckily. Ruefully Davidson would 
always remember Fedor Lubovin as the 
man with the iron jaw Well, the beggar 
would not put that jaw in the way of a fist 
for a long time to come. There would be no 
maudlin sentiment, no petitions, no bou- 
quets. Continental law, when it got you 
properly, was a grim thing 

‘“*‘Now remember, Charlie,” said David- 
son, “when the police quiz you, that woman 
escaped during the row. Come on. That 
pair of birds are tough and that cotton rope 


wasn't so good. You've got all your 


papers? 
“Yes, sir.’ 
Davidson tucked the vacuum bottle un- 
der his left arm ‘Come on, ther For 
some time, Charlie, you're going to sigr 
hotel registers for me. I’m temporar 
left-handed.” 
‘“‘What are you going to do--give the 





commissioner, or whatever vou a ‘in 
drink of coffee? What's the ide the 
bottle?”’ 

‘I like drama, C e, OF I’m o ‘ 





lawful side of it. May be because it more 
comfortable when you go to bed o’ night 
Our lady friend is a thief, and a rare one 

‘“A thief?’’ cried Masor 

‘No questions. I want to play it out my 
own way. Did you ever see a more beau 
ful woman?” 

“‘No, boss. I thought she might be Rus- 
sian.” 

‘Probably is. But don’t build ar y beau 
tiful Bolshevik dreams. This is a matter of 
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‘ Bu ‘ ef 
‘ e we were t 0 
r is, S¢ Ka rf Wid \ v 
I ‘ kK ast f ‘ 
wo ( irlie. Yo A “ iut 
WwW 
Aw r le 
Da Oo ‘ ted with a sno Lug 
Mi é tt woman W ) 
‘ é ~ Ki: eaut i v0 neg 
to |} vitels 1 ) VW P} 
e the Venus n t a fia ta 
I e nobo ned to dig it up 
AP yma ) t { ‘ it Not 4 
no { i I wo i take a demi- 
yo t wake Ne Youandtia 4 i ( 
} entiona iffe We don't 1witl 
tre owas we think Ik ourse es Net | 
we we're sorry that Sonia took the 
iwt le Ol adventure 
‘The death of that poor kid keeled her 
over.”"" Mason was relucta t to give up his 
‘ irio or Bo evisi 
\ ma that me of the iso 
Ww I let her g one ¢ t ons sme 
wouid ! t 0 me I hadn't take to 
the habit of lollowing things the news 
papers Now no more natte Let’s hop 
t to the endarmery 
Brigue 4 quaint e villag e, pea efu 
i t goats Noth ng ever happe ed to 
distu the tranat ty « the po At 
east Davidson assumed that nothing ever 
happened I< t took 8s nquiries to 
locate the gendarmery the police station 
4 dimly lighted room, cold and musty; a 
man slightly past middie age reading a 
newspaper at a desk that was the picture 


which was presented to Davidson. 
Monsie ir, ago you speak French ha 
asked Davidson at once 
‘Yes,’ said the lawful guardian of Brigue 
I also speak German and Italian —which- 
ever is most convenient to you, monsieur.” 
He smiled in a friendly fas} 


Davidson's bandaged ha 


ion and eyed 
What is it 





you wish?” 

‘To report to you that murder has been 
committed on the pass and that the mur- 
derers are tied up in a deserted farmhouse 
near the peak.” 

His war adventures had taught Davidson 
to throw his verbal bombs without flowery 
introduction An extra word was always 
an extra second 

rhe officer's eyes and mouth opened ab- 
normally and comically. ‘‘ What's this you 
tell me?” His ris 
Mason of slow moving pictures, 


ind gesture reminded 
**Mur- 
der 
“Yes, monsieur.” Briefly but completely 
Davidson recounted the main incidents of 
the adventure. 
\ dead man in a car and two men pris- 


oners in a farmhouse at the top of the 





pass?"’ Death by precipice and by ava- 
lanche the officer could understand, but 
murder and fisticuffs! He became what it 
possible he had not been since his promo 
tior i! ert policemar *Y our papers, 
monsieu he demanded grimly. ‘* Yours 
alist re 1dded, speaking to Mas nm Ile 
was much astonished when he finished ex 
imining Da ison’s civil and official rec 
You are satisfied?"’ asked Davidson, 
rather adn ng the elderly fellow’s ready 
acceptance oi the first big drama that had 
ever entered | 
Perfect 
mended. You ar 
Si eee nial 
ested me 
a lentally A newspaper helped me to 


inderstand. When I lifted the woman t 





e cot he W ewig W iwr She w 

e! eso long that I had plenty of tin 
to y ‘ T yy 

A won Che off I ped mst 

to a cigarette ad i be her 

‘‘Handsome. The light was bad. Her 
eyes might be blue or Diact Hairs ng ie 
black Couldn't tell muetl about her 
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clothes. Mason, was there fur on her 
coat?”’ 

“I don’t remember, captain. Touching 
the dead man did not leave me very keen.” 

“Well, when the fight was over, the 
woman was gone. Her name is Sonia Kar- 
lov. It is my opinion, however, that her 
passport is a forgery.” 

Mason, who could follow the dialogue 
easily enough, thoughtfully rubbed his chin. 
lhe boss had let the woman go; yet here he 
was, giving away her name. The moment 

he exhibited this passport at any Swiss 
frontier--and a murder would cause all the 
inspectors to be on the lookout—the police 
would get her. The boss hadn’t let her go 
to get her caught elsewhere. Mason 
was deeply puzzled. 

“And she got away with the Boronov 
The officer rubbed his chin 
too; perhaps thoughtfully, perhaps be- 
cause it was in need of ashave. ‘‘ Well, she 

ot get far. She will be at the hospice. 
Your prisoners will tell me all about her. 
But what have you there, monsieur?”’ 

“Sonia Karlov’s vacuum bottle.” 

Mason stiffened in his chair. 

“And what is in the bottle?” 

“The Boronov emeralds.” 

“What?” 

Mason gasped. 

“The woman had a set of imitations,” 
went on Davidson. ‘Probably had them 
made in Vienna, where they do such won- 
derful glasswork. The rogues found out 
their mistake and returned before we could 
get away. Then ensued the battle which 
ended as I have told you. You see, my own 
bottle was exactly like hers. I picked hers 
off the floor to see if there was coffee in it, 
to revive her with. She had been chloro- 
formed.” 

A moment later twenty magnificent 
emeralds rolled out upon the desk blotter. 
The policeman’s vocabulary was nil for the 
His excitement presently sim- 
Murder and robbery had 
come to sleepy little Brigue. “I see. The 
woman robbed her accomplices.” 

“In English we say double-crossed,’’ ex- 
plained Davidson. 

“‘T shall send men up the pass at once. 
When the prisoners are brought in I shall 
call upon you te identify them. I shall at 
once telegraph the Vienna police. You will 
be at the Poste?” 

““Yes.””. Davidson nursed his throbbing 
hand. 

‘*Monsieur, you have done a fine thing.” 

Mason knew this better than anyone else, 
but there was still a puzzle to be solved. 
As he and Davidson returned to their 
rooms he decided to have this puzzle ex- 
plained 

‘Boss, why did you let her go?” 

Davidson threw his topcoat on the bed. 
**Perhaps I was in the American jury box 
ind she was a beautiful woman,” Davidson 
laughed. 

“But why did you tell him her name was 
Sonia Karlov and that her passport was 
forged? What's the idea of letting her be- 
lieve she’s free, when every barrier will be 
on the lookout for that name?”’ 

“T saw the case of another passport, 
Charlie; the same kind of a case we use 
French. I didn’t open it. I don’t want to 
know who she really is. I don’t want to do 
any more lying. Fill my pipe for me.” 

“Do you think she will take the blow sit- 
ting down?” asked Mason as he got out 
Davidson’s pipe and pouch. 

‘No, Charlie. But if she ever finds me 
it will be due to the kind of fluke by which 
i found her. Of course she'll forget that I 
saved her from prison. She'll forget that 
I saved her from death by exhaustion or 
worse. Perhaps she'll forget the emeralds 
when she sees a rope of pearls just as valu- 
able, in some Parisian night club or cabaret. 
But she'll never forget us two, and by the 
same token we'll always remember her.” 

“Uh-huh. You sure had a pull to get 
French passports for us.”’ 

Davidson got the coal of his pipe going. 
“Perhaps the French Intelligence still has 
a grip on me.”’ 

“You are after someone?’’—astounded. 


merely 


emeralds?” 


moment 
mered down. 
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“No. But I might stumble on something, 
and then our French passports would ex- 
pedite things. You’ll remember that so far 
we have used only our American passports. 
Strange things are still burrowing under- 
ground, Charlie. You never can tell when 
we might fall upon something.” 

‘‘What made the woman kiss you?”’ 

“T thought at first it was gratitude. But 
I’ve been thinking it over—flattery—van- 
ity—to keep my heart fluttering till she was 
back in France. What would you have done 
if she had kissed you?” 

“I'd ’ve been standing on the sidewalk 
yet,” said Charlie truthfully. 

Davidson chuckled. ‘Charlie, there are 
women in this world who are the very devil 
for getting men into trouble. A rainbow 
sort of woman that men pursue, only to 
find mud puddles. No matter how beauti- 
ful she is, she will never make any man 
happy. Charlie, I didn’t like her going to 
that dead boy and rifling his pockets of all 
things relating to her. Nerve; steel under 
the beautiful velvet. I’ll wager she’s been 
through a lot. Well, she’s out of our 
radius.” 

“Boss, what makes a beautiful woman 
like that go to the bad?” 

‘“‘T’d like to know myself, Charlie. Bred 
that way as a child, maybe. Beauty is like 
genius; it comes from anywhere, and you 
can’t breed it. The war may have had 
something to do with it. And there’s Rus- 
sia, gone crazy. The tragic joke of it is, 
when she looks into that vacuum bottle 
she'll write us down as crooked as herself. 
But she’ll see the papers tomorrow and 
learn the truth.” 

But Sonia did not learn anything of the 
sort. The Baroness Sauer took care of that. 
Through the power of her financial and 
political affiliations, the restoration of the 
Boronoy emeralds did not appear in print. 
The baroness had awakened to the fact that 
to possess such gems and openly to exhibit 
them was to invite the continental under- 
world to her house. But there was other 
information which roused in Sonia equal 
portions of fear and fury. 


“*Go to bed, Charlie, but don’t undress,” 
said Davidson. ‘‘The police may need us 
any moment.” 

“I’m a wreck, boss, that’s a fact. But 
here’s the point: In all the war I never put 
my hand on a dead man in the dark.” 

“You'll be all right in the morning. 
Toddle along.” 

Davidson laid his pipe on the dresser, put 
along cigar between his teeth and sat down, 
rather glad to be utterly alone. There 
might be lees somewhere in this cup of ad- 
venture; nearly always, in his experiences, 
there had been some kind of aftermath 
to such exploits. For all that, there was a 
tingling joy in the knowledge that his fettle 
was still unimpaired, that he could put out 
of business temporarily a gorilla like this 
Lubovin. Alive again, with boredom gone 
down with the day. It would be a long 
time before doldrums again sagged his 
canvas. 

He heard a sound and listened. It was a 
powerful car, humming on its way to 
Geneva, probably. He chuckled over an 
absurd notion. The surprise of the gods, 
could they but return to see these queer tin 
ants scurrying all over the globe! Phoebus 
stopping at Saturn for gas! Paris carrying 
off Helen in a flivver! A char-a-bane in- 
stead of a wooden horse! Davidson's 
chuckle became a laugh. 

Then he saw his topcoat sprawled on the 
bed, a sleeve pendent. He stared at that 
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sleeve. He had rubbed his lips against it, 
as futilely as Sisyphus had rolled the bow]l- 
der up the hill. The man who cheated him- 
self at solitaire, who lied to himself, was a 
weakling. A beautiful young woman—no 
matter what she was morally—had kissed 
him, and he was glad of it. 

He rose and peered into the dressing mir- 
ror, examining his lips. No, there hadn't 
been any lipstick. That wasn’t the kind of 
perfume that had gone to his head. Natu- 
rally he had to look at the scar. Molly had 
never said it, but she had often implied it 
that he was a monumental ass for trying to 
run away from his face. By George, from 
now on he was going to step out! If he 
found the villa full up with pretty women 
he would not mind in the least. If any took 
umbrage at the scar they could go hang. 
And that was that. 

A new thought caused him to grow cold 
with distaste. She had probably given that 
poor boy the same kind of kiss. The in- 
conceivable good and the inconceivable ill 
a beautiful woman may work upon man- 
kind. Hang it all! He began to pace the 
room, resting his broken hand in the palm 
of the other. What kind of rigmarole 
would he give to Molly to account for the 
hand? A holdup and a fisticuff in the 
road—that would serve. There wasn’t a 
braver body in the world, but Molly was 
still worrying about the war. Nonsense, of 
course; but she couldn’t be got to drop the 
notion that some German would some day 
take a pot shot at him for his work in the 
secret service of the French Army. Yet if 
he wrapped the broken hand in mystery 
the old fear would pop into her head. He 
finally decided to tell her everything, ex- 
cluding, of course, all mention of Sonia Kar- 
lov and the emeralds. He would give her 
the crust instead of the pie. 

The woman had kissed him. Grati- 
tude—he would let it go at that. He was 
no adept. Before the war he had kissed a 
woman or two, but none of these kisses had 
tingled him the way this one had. He 
might attribute it to the dramatic ingredi- 
ents—battle, murder and sudden death. 
Yet this analysis did not satisfy him. 

He knelt and clumsily opened a suitcase, 
extracting a novel. So long as the hand 
throbbed, sleep was out of the circle. So he 
set himself to read—a Tauchnitz, which he 
opened with a finger, having no paper cut- 
ter. 

For an hour he read; then suddenly the 
book fell into his lap. The whole thing 
became magically clear—not the story but 
the kiss. He had been given it; he hadn’t 
taken it. He had come upon a new sensa- 
tion, and till this moment he had not been 
able to analyze it. For the first time in his 
life a beautiful woman, unasked, had kissed 
him. To the devil with the motive! 

He returned to the novel but was not 
permitted to get on with it. Footsteps in 
the hall—substantial footsteps. Clump, 
clump. The footsteps paused before his 
door, and as he rose, a fist thumped the 
panel authoritatively. When he opened 
the door he beheld the hotel manager and 
the chief of police. 

“‘Monsieur,” began the chief directly, 
‘“‘my men found everything as you stated 
it—nearly. There was a woman. A 
woman’s uninitialed handkerchief was 
found on the floor. They found and brought 
down the young man who was shot 
Gregor Sergine, a licensed chauffeur, living 
in Vienna. The woman was not at the hos- 
pice. It is snowing up there now, and prob- 
ably she will never be found. What make 
was the car those two men had?” 
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Davidson told him. 

“Thanks. You didn’t observe the num- 
ber or the tires?”’ 

“‘No. In the excitement I forgot to take 
note. Something has happened. What is 
3 Sd 

“‘T regret to state that the two men es- 
caped. They passed my men on the way 
up. It was asking for death to attempt to 
stop them, with the precipice at our side. 
You did your best, monsieur, but the ropes 
were rotten.” 

“T feared that. 
shoot?” 

The officer shrugged. 

*‘One does not shoot at avalanches, and 
that car was an avalanche. Death they 
knew was theirs if we caught them. They 
took the one chance they had—full speed 
down the pass. You will not be detained 
now. Nor will any mention be given 
your part in the affair. These rogues 
free, there might be reprisals. A_ tele- 
gram from Vienna requests us to say 
nothing about the emeralds. Politics. The 
woman has vanished, but nevertheless all 
barriers will be warned and the name 
Karlov posted. The car belonged to Gregor 
Sergine, and will be returned to Vienna. 
It may be that he did not know the 
true character of the woman he was driv- 
ing. Many thanks for your prompt as- 
sistance. Ah, yes! The Baroness Sauer 
begs that Monsieur Davidson will make no 
mention publicly of the Boronov emer- 
alds.”’ 

“T agree to that. 
those cotton ropes. 
else.”’ 

“They will not get far, monsieur. Your 
description agrees with that given by the 
inspectors over the pass. Did the woman 
give you any notion which man killed 
Gregor Sergine?”’ 

“The man with the beard 
bovin, she said his name was.” 

“Very good. He will shave. He, too, will 
be posted. But passports are not examined 
as they were during the war, which isa pity. 
He may have two passports. But we shall 
capture him through his companion, who 
must have been severely beaten on the 
head. There was blood on the floor. . . . 
Good night, and thanks.” 

“Wait,” said Davidson. 
peculiarly marked.” 

“How so?” 

“*Two bullet holes in the windshield.” 

*‘A thousand thanks! That will make it 
utterly impossible for the car to reach 
Geneva. Thanks.” 

“In case you should require me at any 
time,”” said Davidson, “here is my per- 
manent address in Paris.” 

The policeman and the hotel manager 
bowed themselves out. 

Alone, Davidson undressed clumsily and 
got into bed. The vulture and the bird of 
paradise. It might so happen that Sonia 
Karlov would not kiss any man again. ... 
Hang it all! 

There was one phase, however, which 
would not straighten out; the mathematics 
were all out of joint—that windshield. 

On going down to the other car he had 
found that poor chap looking less like a 
dead man than one asleep. At his feet had 
been an automatic, two shots gone from the 
clip, the barrel still a-reek with the smell of 
powder. 

The last trip down to the road he had 
noticed the bullet holes in the windshield of 
the car. In other words, pistol shots had 
been exchanged-—to the careless eye, not 
murder but homicide. But he had gone at 
the mathematics of the episode and no 
definite sum had issued. Shots had been 
fired; but how? The boy Gregor, to fire to 
the rear, would have had to lean over the 
doorrim. Death would have left him hang- 
ing over the rim or aslump on the floor of 
the car. It would not have been possible for 
him to die in action at such a peaceful 
angle. 

He had intended to quiz the Karlov 
woman on this point—but she had kissed 
him. 


Why didn’t your men 


I was afraid of 
But there was nothing 


Fedor Lu- 


“That car is 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Made of pure service sheer silk from top to toe— 
with an invisibly reinforced silken foot—this new 


creation combines rare beauty with economical wear. 


This new Allen-A hose has been especially designed to 
meet the present dictates of fashion, and still give excep~ 


tionally long wear. 


Every silken thread of the matchless clear weave is service 
sheer Japan silk — from top to toe. Thus, while lustrous, 
Si hen beauty is everywhere revealed, the slightly heavier 


weight of silk is responsible for infinitely greater wear. 


And by an exclusive Allen-A process, an invisible’inner-foot’ 
of fine mercerized lisle is woven inside the silken foot. T his 


reinforces all points of wear and adds to the life of the hose. 


Underwear 


Spring needle knit 

and athletic type— 

for men and boys 
only 


H osier Sd 
for men, women and 
children 


AV fy 
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In New York City 
Allen-A Hosi ry may be obtained at 


and The Allen-A 
at 38th St 


the better stores 


Hosiery Shop, Sth Ave 


NOW A CHIC, ALL’ SILK HOSE 
thats eKlra tong weartng , 


Of course youd want this hose to be full_fashioned, and it 
is. So it molds to ankle and leg, creating a chic » slender etle. t. 


Mention this advertisement to your own dealer. Ask for 
this exquisite service sheer hose by style number — 3755 ~_ 
in all of the most popular shades. If your dealer does not 
carry this hose, simply send us his name—a postcard will 


do—and we will see that you are promptly supplied. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Besides style number 3755, 
there are many Allen-A hose 
in chiffon, service sheer and 
service weights—all silk, and 
silk to hem—in all the new- 
Priced $1.50 


est shades. 


to $3. 
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FOR SCHOOL 


“THE SEASONS NEWEST SHOE 
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heels. Also in little boys’ sizes 


BOYS’ SHOES 


$3 to $6 


according to style and size 


Boys’ school shoe of sturdy tan elk leather Plump oak soles 




















Girls* school Oxford. Rich golden elk leather uppers with long-wearing 


and rubber heels. Also in small girls” size 








TweEnty-FIVE million precious pairs of feet heading schoolward. 
And most of them guided by youthful minds that care more and more about 
appearance in the shoes they wear. Even the smaller youngsters, in these 
fast-moving times, have caught the modern spirit of dress-up. Parents 
certainly have their work cut out for them! 


Endicott-Johnson designers can help you. The way they have sensed the 
younger generation’s proclivities to “spruce up” is sharply shown in the 
sparkling new shoe styles they've created for boys and girls. 

So captivating are the colorful autumn shades. So handsome and varied 
are the patterns. So pleasing are the novel perforations, stitchings and trims. 
So comfortable are the soft, strong leathers—specially tanned for hard 
service. So carefully are the lasts designed—to assure the proper shaping 
of tender, growing feet. . . . And so reasonable are the prices, that you may 
wonder, perhaps, how so much wear-value and appearance-value can be 
combined in shoes like these. 
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AND “BEST” 


STYLES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, BY 


-JOHNSON 












































Small youngsters’ blucher pattern sh f lustrous patent leather 


Cr creased along vampbh Antrtrib rubber heel 

















It is principally because Endicott-Johnson are the largest 
manufacturers of boys’ and girls’ shoes in the world. Our immense, 





closely grouped plants and our huge, highly systematized production of 


GIRLS’ SHOES 


more than fifteen million pairs of children’s shoes a year, quite naturally 


bring the cost to the very rock-bottom of manufacturing economy. . | 
$2.50 to $5 


We tan our own leathers—more than 10,000 hides a day! We save you 





considerable right there. We make our own rubber soles and heels—most according to style and size 
everything, in fact, that goes into our shoes. We give our seventeen thou 
sand trained shoemakers special incentives toward good workmanship. Your 


pocketbook is the gainer. 


For school or “best,” equip your children with these long-wearing, sty] 


ish, honestly made shoes. Leading stores in most every community have them 


on display now. If you can’t locate one near by, we'll gladly direct you. 
Write to Endicott-Johnson, Endicott, N. Y.; New York City; or St. Louis, 


Mo.—Shoemakers for the whole family. 
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Whereo works 
today a 


“CATERPILLAR” 
Tractor your automo- 
bile may pass tomorrow 
... smoothly, speedily, 
safely. ‘“‘Caterpillar”’ 
track-type tractorsare 
used the world over 
Sr 
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up the ambiguity in the rule and taboo 
the official-spokesman idea altogether. But 
Mr. Coolidge took the position that this 
was a matter for the correspondents them- 
selves to decide, and for many months he 
did not raise the question, although it was 
rapidly becoming the subject of caustic 
editorial criticism and satire. 

Finally the spokesman method was aban- 
doned as describing the method by which 
news is given out at the White House, and 
now the assumption of the newspapermen 
is that they are at liberty to use, as com- 
ing from the President, the information 
he gives them, provided they do not quote 
exact words. 

Indeed, Mr. Coolidge has made it clear that 
if hisexact words were to be quoted he would 
like to have an opportunity to prepare his 
statements, instead of giving them in im- 
promptu fashion when the questions are 
handed to him in the newspaper confer- 
ences. Mr. Coolidge’s idea is that the con- 
ferences with the press are not formal in the 
sense that he may be speaking to a delega- 
tion in a public hearing. His theory is that 
the newspapermen come to him twice a 
week for information on public affairs, and 
that if they reflect accurately what he has 
said they are discharging their obligation to 
their newspapers, but that if they at- 
tempt to give verbatim accounts of wha 
he says he would be obliged to insist upon 
the opportunity to prepare his statements 
for quotation, just as is the case when state- 
ments are issued on other days of the week. 
It so happens that most of the newspaper- 
men are not stenographers and therefore are 
dependent on longhand. The possibility 
that no two correspondents would present 
exactly the same verbatim account was an- 
other difficulty taken into consideration 
when the rule was made. 

But while this deference to the desires of a 
President to protect himself against mis- 
quotation or misrepresentation has been 
recognized by some newspapers, it has not 
been accepted by others. Indeed, there are 
editorial writers who have insisted that the 
President has built up a system whereby he 
gives out only such publicity as is favorable 
to his own political fortunes and that the 
correspondents should have the right to 
publish, even to quote directly, all that the 
President says to the press. In other words, 
they introduce the theory that the news- 
papers have the right to quiz a President 
very much as the members of parliaments 
abroad quiz their prime ministers. If such 
a system of interpellation were to be in- 
voked in America it would probably lead to 
the same unresponsive answers as are often 
heard in London, when a minister states 
that to answer a particular question is ‘‘in- 
compatible with the public interest.” 


A Party’s Vulnerable Spot 


The idea that a President must give up 
certain time each week to meetings with the 
press and that unless he does so he fails in 
one of his most important duties may be an 
argument worth considering; but, regard- 
less of what one President may do about it, 
there is every reason to believe another 
President might with propriety feel other- 
wise. Indeed, each Chief Executive has the 
right to determine for himself what he shall 
say and when he shall say it. 

Poor publicity may often be a disadvan- 
tage to a President, just as artful self- 
expression may help to keep a President on 
the front pages and aid in building up a 
favorable public opinion. There are no 
doubt many reasons why President Coolidge 
feels it desirable to talk with the press twice 
a week; but as for any element of compul- 
sion in the process, it can hardly be said 
that the Washington correspondents or the 
editorial writers of newspapers have as yet 
formulated any such demand. 

The difficulty is that our Presidents are 
not the choice of all political parties but 
represent in office victorious partisans. 
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Most of the editorial writers who are com- 
plaining about Mr. Coolidge’s methods in 
handling the press come from the opposite 
political party. In fairness it must be said 
that some of the complaints which were 
made against President Wilson and his reti 

cence on certain public questions came from 
newspapers opposed to him politically. It 
seems to be a fetish of editorial writers who 
carry on partisan warfare that the most vul- 
nerable spot in party armor is the President, 
and that if by caricature, ridicule or crusad- 
ing criticism the President can be got on the 
run the whole political structure surround- 
ing him will collapse. This political sniping 
begins as early as possible in a presidential 
term and continues with more and more in- 
tensity at the approach of the next presiden- 
tial campaign. The restlessness of partisan 
editors becomes apparent with their in- 
structions to their Washington correspond- 
ents to begin bombarding the President. 
Every incident that can be magnified to 
reveal a supposed weakness of a President 
is played up and emphasized. Though it is 
true that the Washington correspondents 
are independent-minded, some are also 
upon occasion responsive to the editorial 
policies of their respective newspapers. In 
many cases they are not even instructed to 
write partisan dispatches, but they under- 
stand perfectly well the slant they are to 
take in order to satisfy the editors at home. 


The Votes Won Before Campaigns 


Even the syndicate correspondents are 
under considerable pressure to become par- 
tisan. They are frequently implored to con- 
duct crusades and to begin partisan attacks. 
It is assumed that these correspondents will 
be more effective with their criticism be- 
cause of the large audiences they reach. 
Now, these national correspondents have 
usually risen to their positions by reason of 
independence and their absolute refusal to 
write about public affairs in any other vein 
than that which they conscientiously be- 
lieve to be the truth. 

This does not mean that their dispatches 
fail to reflect the good or the bad as it de- 
velops in Washington, but it does mean 
that they report what they see from a de- 
tached viewpoint. Nor does it mean that 
partisan newspapers print regularly what 
these national correspondents write, for 
each newspaper editor is sovereign. If he 
thinks that a dispatch written for his news- 
paper gives too much aid and comfort to the 
opposing party, the editor may omit to pub- 
lish it. 

Sometimes he will decide that a par- 
ticular dispatch conflicts with an editorial 
policy. Other newspaper editors feel that a 
dispatch signed by a national writer can be 
published as that writer’s report or impres- 
sions, and that it is perfectly proper to ex- 
press in the editorial column a conflicting 
view. The tendency in the latter direction 
is growing, because it recognizes that read- 
ers of newspapers are both Republicans 
and Democrats, and that to give them day 
in and day out only one view on a public 
question is perhaps unwise from the stand- 
point of reader confidence. 

More and more newspapers are finding 
that the voter forms his impressions on 
politics by reading the day-by-day dis- 
patches and articles about current events, 
and that by the time campaigns come 
around the voter has usually some deep- 
seated prejudices for or against a particular 
party or candidate. Although the politi- 
cians claim that many votes are swung dur- 
ing a campaign, this is believed now to be 
the exception rather than the rule. Mr. 
Wilson did not make a very active cam- 
paign in 1916 and whatever merit he had in 
the minds of the vuters was acquired 
throughout the years 1913, 1914 and 1915, 
when he was putting his shoulder to the 
wheel and driving through Congress the 
Federal Reserve Act, rural-credits legisla- 
tion, and other items in his program. 
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Mr. Coolidge was not elected in 1924 be- 
cause of things he said during the campaigr 
In fact, his first address to Congress, in 
December, 1923, which was a model of 
brevity and terseness, gave the country an 
idea of the kind of man who had succeeded 
Warren Harding, and it was not necessary 
to make an extended or vocal campaign the 
next year. If Mr. Coolidge should be re- 
elected in 1928, it will not be because of 
things that are said in the four months of 
the campaign between July and November, 
but because of the impressions that hs 





ive 
been conveyed about him in the preceding 
years. Similarly, if the country should feel 
in the mood for a change in party, it will be 
because of dissatisfaction with the Coolidge 
policies during the whole time he has been 
in office and not during the few months in 
which the stump speakers have had their 
hearing. 

This makes all the more important, so far 
as politics is concerned, what the day-by- 
day publicity about a President is from the 
moment he is inaugurated until the day in 
which he is renominated by his party. Mr 
Coolidge has recognized the opportunities 
for publicity that are bestowed on a Chief 
Executive. A President can show in dozens 
of ways just how much fellowship is in his 
soul, just what are his inclinations about 
government ownership, socialism and the 
other isms, and he can reveal his interest in 
the material prosperity of the country 
through the avoidance of experimental 
philosophies. He knows that for three 
years at least, when there is no opposing 
candidate in the field, he has the front pages 
more or less to himself. 

Calvin Coolidge has not failed to be 
courteous in his treatment of the individual 
correspondents. In fact, he has gone a bit 
further than other Presidents in his solici- 
tude for them on trips and special occasions 
when other Presidents have in their excite- 
ment forgotten about the working news- 
papermen. I remember one President who 
suddenly decided to make a trip West and 
whose secretary forgot all about the news 
papermen and had the President's car at 
tached to a couple of baggage cars, so that 
the scribes had nowhere to sleep and had no 
opportunity to get any food for several 
hours the next day. Another President was 
in the habit of ignoring the corresponde nts 
on his journeys, and they encountered con 
siderable discomfort. I do not recall, how 
ever, that any of these correspondents gave 
vent to their feelings in what they wrote, 
for they accepted the idiosyncrasies of the 
Chief Executive as all in the day’s work. 


The Stage to Themselves 


As for Mr. Coolidge, he has been most 
careful on all his journeys to see to it that 
facilities were provided for the newspaper- 
men who were assigned to travel with him. 
He has also included correspondents on his 
invitation lists along ith senators and 
members of the House of Representatives, 
feeling that the Fourth Estate was entitled 
to equal consideration socially. But while 
these courtesies have been appreciated by 
many correspondents as a compliment, not 
to themselves but to their profession, there 
have been editorial writers who have criti 
cised Mr. Coolidge as endeavoring in this 
very social attention to curry favor with the 
press. It is but another instance of how the 
partisan mind works in its effort to select 
some phase of presidential activity or inac 
tivity as the basis for attack and criticism 

For many months of the year the execu- 
tive branch of the Government is alone in 
Washington. Individual members of Con 
gress who make sufficient news while they 
are at the capital, somehow vanish into 
acquiescent silence when both Houses ad 
journ. Then the Washington correspondent 
concentrates on what the executive branch 
of the Government is doing. This means 
that the President and his cabinet are the 


principal actors on the stage and therefore 
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attract most of the attention. In truth, the 
executive branch of the Government does 
produce more news when Congress is not in 
session than when it is engaged in pro- 
tracted debate. The Congressional Rec- 
ord tells its own story of how much time is 
spent in conversation and how little time is 
spent in definite action. When Congress 
leaves Washington the executive branch of 
the Government, possessed of the authority 
to carry out the wishes of Congress, begins 
to frame regulations and to do the tasks as- 
signed to it. 


A Balanced Political Diet 


Much of what the executive branch of 
the Government does is not even remotely 
connected with politics; yet so alert are 
some of the critics to attribute a partisan 
motive that invariably they see politics 
where the bureau official never dreamed 
there could be the slightest suspicion of po- 
litical entanglement. In between sessions of 
Congress, therefore, the Washington corre- 
spondents find themselves reporting what 
the executive branch of the Government is 
doing, and naturally this is what the party in 
power is doing. Under such circumstances 
partisan editors have often considered the 
possibilities of sending to Washington edi- 
torial writers who would conduct crusades 
and exposés, showing up the party in power. 

Some correspondents, indeed, have con- 
sidered from time to time that they might 
establish a syndicate of Democratic news- 
papers or Republican newspapers, as the 
case might be, to write partisan dispatches 
so as to satisfy the partisan editors. But 
the difficulty and danger of such a project is 
that the readers back home might detect a 
studied attempt to influence their judg- 
ment, and lose confidence in the sincerity of 
that particular newspaper’s news columns. 
For a while dispatches may appear in the 
news columns which produce varying im- 
pressions on the mind of the reader. The 
essential fact is that if the disinterestedness 
of the correspondent or the newspaper pub- 
lishing his dispatches is evident from day to 
day, there will be a tendency to regard such 
information as at least without motive. 

However, few partisan editors have been 
willing to risk giving over their news 
columns to one particular point of view. In 
fact the moment their news columns reflect 
a definite point of view there are evidences 
of resentment on the part of readers. In 
some communities, of course, where there 
are an outright Democratic newspaper and 
an outright Republican newspaper, the 
supposition is that readers of a particular 
political party take one or the other. Then 
the publisher’s desire for more circulation 
gets the better of him and he begins to 
wonder what the independent voters are 
reading, and he endeavors to corral them by 
making his news 
columns a little 
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to their copy desks to show partisanship 
in the headlines; in fact, they usually 
urge fairness in handling news; but the 
copy readers are sometimes conscious of the 
viewpoint expressed in the editorial column 
and they know what pleases the editor or 
owner, as the case may be. So it is not un- 
usual to find them deleting certain portions 
of news articles which happen to be too 
friendly to a particular individual or cause, 
just as they give more emphasis and larger 
headlines to achievements which they think 
enhance the political prestige of a party 
they are trying to support. 

The large news associations which dis- 
tribute news of the speeches of political 
candidates are often accused of unfairness 
when in reality they are not to blame. 
Theirs is merely a business of distribution. 
It is the right of the individual newspaper 
to publish or suppress. In some cities 
where newspapers are aware of the suspi- 
cion of readers, a deliberate effort is made 
to balance so far as possible the amount of 
news printed about rival candidates or 
political meetings. This tendency has 
grown more conspicuous in the past few 
years, with growth of independent news- 
papers. All directories showing lists of 
newspapers nowadays reveal that political 
affiliations are diminishing rather than in- 
creasing. Newspapers are reserving the 
right to call themselves ‘‘independent,”’ 
even though they may support a particular 
party consecutively for several campaigns. 
What they really mean is that they are in- 
dependent in their decision to support a 
particular party and that they are not in- 
volved in the party machinery. There are 
instances in which newspaper editors are 
actually engaged in politics and retain their 
newspaper properties and direct editorial 
policies while they are in public office. 
Some newspaper editors have risen politi- 
cally because of the power they have 
wielded as publishers. There have been a 
number of instances in which men elected to 
public office have relinquished control of the 
editorial policy of their newspapers and 
have cautioned their subordinates to be 
particularly scrupulous in presenting the 
news of both sides. Needless to say, such 
breadth of vision has usually been regarded 
as a shrewd bit of politics in itself. 


Canned Party Propaganda 


The fundamental proposition that the 
people cannot be fooled for any length of 
time about the news that is fed them from 
day to day may be accepted as one reason 
why representative government has accom- 
plished what it has in America. The par- 
tisans have gone to extremes, too, in their 
schemes to manipulate newspapers. Both 
the Republican and the Democratic head- 
quarters have tried in vain to reach into the 
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news columns of newspapers with canned 
propaganda. For several years publicity 
agents of both parties have sent out 
Washington dispatches free to all news 
papers which would publish them. These 
dispatches have been written in partisan 
style and have sought to create definite cur- 
rents of public opinion. These so-called dis 
patches have been distributed by wire as 
well as by mail throughout the country, in 
the hope that partisan newspapers would 
publish them in preference to the news from 
disinterested sources. 

Unfortunately such dispatches are not 
credited to the Republican or Democratic 
sources, but are made to appear in 
print as if they were bona-fide dispatches 
from regularly employed correspondents. 
The newspapermen of Washington have 
been powerless to prevent this procedure, 
though they have looked askance at it for 
years. Occasionally there arises in one of 
the political headquarters an individual 
who recognizes that natural news gets more 
display in newspapers than artificial news. 
This accounts for open letters, public ques- 
tionnaires and other devices designed to at- 
tract attention. Clever publicity men have 
recognized that by telling their candidates 
exactly what to say, either by a skillful at- 
tack on another candidate or by some public 
exposé of wrong-doing, there will be plenty 
of newspaper and magazine attention. 


A Beneficiary of Correspondents 


But by and large, the fact that there re- 
sides in Washington a corps of correspond- 
ents who resist the demands upon them to 
misrepresent what they see and who tell the 
truth from day to day by presenting their 
impressions of public affairs, irrespective of 
whether these reports help or hurt a par- 
ticular candidate or his party, is the best 
guaranty nowadays that the public can pos- 
sibly have that the corrective processes of 
representative government will endure. If 
the party in office tends to misuse its power, 
the disinterested correspondents will report 
the facts on which the publie will make up 
its mind that misuse has occurred. 

On the basis of such facts, sent out by rep- 
utable correspondents, the editorial writ 
ers, in turn, will express their vehement 
disapproval; and when such disapproval 
comes from the newspapers which originally 
supported a particular party or President 
the criticism takes on added weight. So, 
too, the Washington correspondents who 
from year to year devote themselves to the 
task of presenting fairly the news of the day 
will in the long run have accomplished far 
more than if they attached themselves to 
particular parties and sought to 
studied political effects. 

The President in every administration is 
a natural beneficiary of much of what the 
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broader in their 
presentation of the 
news of the world 
than those of his 
competitor. In 
this way the trend 
toward nonparti- 
sanship gradually 
develops until the 
competition is be- 
tween policies of 
fair-mindedness 
rather than sup- 
pression and dis- 
tortion of news. 
Though the news 
correspondent may 
endeavor to pres- 
ent as fairly as he 
knows how what 
the Government is 
doing at Washing- 
ton, he cannot by 
any means regulate 
the partisan ten- 
dencies of the head- 
line writers. Very 
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fireproof staircase dissolve! Of course, he 
had really seen nothing of the kind, he told 
himself afterward; this queer sort of double- 
exposure business was the effect of a head- 
ache, and the surprise of that girl’s sound- 
less appearance. But the whole thing was, 
for the fraction of an instant, utterly 
amazing. 

Instead of standing at the foot of a mod- 
ern hotel staircase, he seemed to himself to 
be standing in a doorway. He was looking 
through this doorway at a piece of furni- 
ture, or part of a piece of furniture—it was 
al! too hazy to be certain about. But what 
he did seem to see quite clearly was a sort 
of background of black walnut carved in 
fruit that pyramided up to a large bird. 
Against this background the head of the 
girl on the staircase leaned, her black hair 
framed in the dazzling white of her fur col- 
lar. And on her lips, in her eyes there 
seemed to him an expression so sweet and 
kind that it tugged at the deepest roots of 
his being. It brought up to the surface an 
amazing emotion. 

it was as if there had been for years 
something he had hungered and thirsted 
for, something he had unbearably lost. He 
had thrust, under this longing; he had not 
even been aware that it was there. But 
now he knew. The knowledge brought a 
pang so “keen, so wholly beyond experi- 
ence, so oddly made up of pain and delight 
that a sudden moisture stung in his eyes. 

‘‘What is the matter with me?” he 
thought. For what he wanted to do was to 
walk through that doorway, to lay his head 
against the whiteness of that white fur, to 
bury his face in that soft cloud of black 
hair, and to be at peace. 

“Good Lord, I’m light-headed!’’ He put 
a hand involuntarily over his eyes, as if to 
steady himself. And the girl on the stair- 
case came down three steps. 

‘Are you ill?” she asked. 

He opened his eyes. His normal powers 
of observation now functioning, he saw that 
the young woman was gazing at him with 
grave concern. The staircase was once 
more a staircase. 

“You look rather ill,”” she repeated. 

‘I'm all right now,” he smiled. “‘A touch 
of dizziness. For a moment I saw things, 
rather. I hope I didn’t frighten you?” 

“Oh,no!"’ She came down the remaining 
“I was standing there trying to get 
my bearings. These corridors are like a 
maze. I was looking for the Poetry Society 
dinner and I found a dinner to an am- 
bassador.”’ 

He laughed. “I’m bound for the am- 
bassador’s dinner and I’ve just tried to 
crash the poets’!”’ 

‘How droll!’ Her brief laughter was as 
charming as the color of her slippers. ‘‘Then 
you can tell me whether I am approxi- 
mately on the right floor?”’ 

“]T can do better than that, if you'll let 
me. I can take you to fhe very spot.” 

‘Please don't trouble to do that!’’ she 
“Although you do look much 
better now.” 

“I'm as right as anything now,” he as- 

ired her. 

Indeed a sense of elated well-being took 
possession of him with a rush, asort of 
excited appreciation of everything in the 
world, including the prune-colored corridor 
along which they were now pacing. 

Their conversation as they retraced, not 
too rapidly, the way back to the poets’ 
banquet hall was unimportant. Roger 
himself was scarcely thinking about his 
part of it, for he was preoccupied with an 
odd sensation of repetition that gave to this 
moment a dreamlike quality. He could 
not understand it; this girl was a stranger 
to him; he had never seen anyone even re- 
motely resembling her before. She seemed 
to him unique and lovely, and oddly fa- 
miliar 

‘Darned if I know what’s the matter 
with me!” he thought. ‘‘How short this 

j We'll be at that corner in no 
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time.”” And aloud he inquired of his com- 
panion if she was a poet. 

“No,” she replied, ‘I’m only a guest of 
poets.” 

“Then you can’t tell me whether it is 
true that they fight?’’ This was asinine, 
but one had to say something or she would 
notice that one was walking more and more 
slowly. Alack! Alack! Here was the cor- 
ner and there were the poets! Arriving in 
clouds, they swirled through the broad 
space in front of the velvet-hung doorway, 
while the red-haired girl sat behind her 
table, answering questions, checking off 
names, more like a busy young bird than 
ever. Even from this distance the place 
resounded with soft cries as the poets 
greeted one another, amidst clouds of tulle 
and black coats and jade earrings. 

“You see how amiably they greet one 
another,’’ murmured his companion. 

“You don’t think, then, if I hover around 
awhile I may see them—er—at it?” He 
was stalling for time. 

She shook her head. “I imagine they 
keep the best for their regular meetings.”’ 

Then he heard himself asking desper- 
ately, far too urgently: ‘‘Do you go to the 
regular meetings?” 

They had come almost to a standstill 
now, and their eyes met. Again there surged 
over him an uncanny sense of something 
that was new and very old. There was 
something he wanted to do, something he 
longed for with an unhappiness that was 
nostalgic. 

“‘ By the gods, I’m homesick!”’ he thought 
with amazement. He who had never 
known what it was to long for home since 
those far-off nights when, a motherless boy, 
he lay and stuffed a pillow to his face to 
keep back the sobs. That was what this 
girl made him feel—homesickness. It was 
incredible. He stared down at her, and 
she, her eyes dilating as if a certain quality 
in his gaze had got through to her, stared 
up at him. Her lips parted to speak, and a 
fiendish calamity befell. A clamor broke 
out behind them; it drew swiftly nearer, 
it resolved itself into shrill cries of: ‘‘ Dar- 
ling! Where have you been? We've looked 
everywhere! We got off at the wrong floor. 
Did you? Have you waited long?” 

‘*My friends,” the girl murmured. In 
the way she drew a step back he read a 
slight embarrassment, as if she were aware 
of the intimacy of the moment now so 
ruthlessly destroyed. ‘‘Thank you!” She 
gave him a somewhat formal bow, and the 
next instant she was surrounded, captured. 

A lady whose hair was in a fillet and 
whose stoutish figure was draped in art- 
fully rusty-looking stuff, threw her arms 
about the girl; a thinner woman with tulle 
all up about her ears pecked at her cheek; 
a mournful man who hovered near by 
brightened and took her hand. They at 
once swept her past Roger, and she, casting 
at him one helpless, farewell glance went 
with them, overwhelmed. 

Roger Arnold now realized that the good 
old phrase “rooted to the spot’’ had merit, 
for he was unable to do anything whatso- 
ever but to stand looking after her. Years 
of perfect savoir-faire deserted him, and he 
could think of no way a man could run 
after a lady, demanding her name, without 
looking ridiculous. He saw her caught up 
in the swirl of poets and swept into the ban- 
quet room. One instant he could still catch 
a glimpse of her small black head above the 
white fur of her cloak, and the next she was 
gone. 

He had an impulse to charge into the 
room after her, then a less conspicuous way 
of managing the matter came to him. He 
would rush through his own dinner as 
rapidly as possible and get down here be- 
fore the poets had finished. He would be 
strolling past as if by chance when she 
came out, and the rest he would leave to his 
lucky gods. 

Back to the staircase where he had first 
seen her, he hastened. At the foot of it he 





recalled the remarkable hallucination he 
had experienced as he stood there not more 
than ten minutes ago. He did not in the 
least understand it; he could only lay it to 
his somewhat feverish condition. But of 
one thing he was certain: Inthe past fifteen 
minutes something startling had happened 
to him. He did not put a name to it until 
he had mounted to the fourth step from the 
bottom of the staircase and found himself 
pausing where she had paused, putting his 
hand on the stair rail where hers had rested. 
Not until then did he really know what had 
befallen him. 

*“Man,”’ he whispered solemnly, ‘‘ you're 
in love.” 

It was a singular state of mind in which 
to be chairman of a dinner concerned with 
international banking problems. Somehow 
he managed his duties, though he had oc- 
casionally to be nudged to introduce the 
next speaker. But as the affair progressed 
he grew impatient. Each successive speech 
was a nightmare of prolixity; he would not 
have believed that the human mind could 
find so many ways of saying the same 
things over and over, or of prolonging the 
saying of them to such maddening lengths. 
Moreover, physically he felt very queer in- 
deed; his head ached savagely and his 
chest felt bound with iron. At last, with 
one speaker still to go and his own summing 
up ahead of him, he turned to the man at 
his right. 

“Jerry, I don’t feel at all well,”’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘ Will you take over this affair and 
let me slide out?” 

From the attendant at the door he seized 
his coat and hat and made a dash for the 
stairway—the magic, blessed stairway! He 
grinned nervously and felt like a sophomore 
with a date. He could not think what he 
was going to say when he saw the girl again, 
but that did not matter. In a minute or 
two now—just down this corridor and 
around the corner. He broke into a run. 

But even before he reached the velvet- 
hung doorway something told him he was 
too late. He heard the slamming of table 
tops, the voices of waiters sounding as 
waiters sound only when they are demolish- 
ing a banquet hall, and as he looked in at 
the door his heart dropped like a plummet 
with a sense of catastrophe and calamity. 
There wasn’t a poet in sight. There was 
not so much as a feather from the wing of a 
poet, so to speak. From a wrecker rolling 
a table top like a hoop, he, in a panic, de- 
manded the head waiter. The head waiter 
had gone home five minutes before. But as 
he turned away his eye caught amidst the 
confusion a crumpled sheet of paper. He 
snatched it up: 

SEATING CHART 
TABLE I 
ANDREws, J. H. LEAMINGTON, L. V. 
Mrs. ANDREWS AND GUEST 
ELEANOR KETTLE MARCIEN, H. H. 
Mrs. MARCIEN. .. . 

He stared at the sheet for a long time, 
but in a moment he was not really seeing 
it, though he read it all the way through to 
Table 14. For he was raging at himself. 
What good would seating charts do him, 
poor befuddled idiot? He did not know her 
name! 

Dazedly he walked out into the hall, re- 
sisting an impulse to run around in circles. 
There was the small table at which the red- 
haired girl had sat, checking off names. He 
stared at it for a moment, then, trying not 
to run, he made for the elevator. 

In two minutes, feeling curiously as if a 
choppy sea were trying to lift him off his 
feet, he was leaning across the telephone 
counter toward a young person who wore— 
he thought it odd and interesting—a steel 
fillet and black ear muffs. 

“Give me,” he panted, “the Poetry 
Society. I want the secretary. She has red 
hair.” 

The next thing he observed was the 
young person’s face swinging around in cir- 
cles; she was calling out for an attendant. 
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And he heard himself saying with slow 
calm, “No, I'm not drunk, but I think I’m 
going to be ill.” 

After that a number of baffling and pain- 
ful things happened to Roger Arnold, but 
during them all he suffered under a dread- 
ful nightmare in which he was becalmed in 
a prune-colored corridor with barnacles 
growing on him while something of enor- 
mous importance that he should have at- 
tended to went undone. This distressful 
nightmare was varied by periods when he 
struggled with a strong-armed, hateful be- 
ing in white who kept saying to him: ‘‘To- 
morrow, tomorrow!”’ 

But one morning he awakened and tried 
to speak. 

“Did you call, sir?” 

He opened his eyes reluctantly. He was 
in his own bed; Conger, his manservant, 
was bending anxiously over him. Their 
eyes met and the man’s face became at once 
less anxious. ‘‘ You're better, I do believe, 
sir!” 

“Better?” 

“Yes, sir. You’ve been ill, sir. Influenza 
and pneumonia.” 

“‘How long, Conger?”’ 

** Almost three weeks, sir.” 

““My Lord! I must get up right away. 
There’s something I have to do.” 

But he found he could scarcely lift a fin- 
ger, and a nurse put her hand on his shoul- 
der. ‘‘ Now, now—tomorrow, Mr. Arnold.”’ 

“You've been saying tomorrow for 
weeks,” he protested drowsily. 

“Of course, I have! With you trying to 
get to a telephone every hour or two. You 
go to sleep now, and by next week you'll be 
able to telephone to your heart’s content.” 

He obeyed her because he could not help 
himself, and this sleep washed away all his 
nightmare confusions. When he awakened 
his mind was clear. 

“*‘T met a girl on a stairway,” he said to 
himself. ‘I fell in love at first sight. And 
then like a fool I let her get away. Well, the 
thing I've got to do is to find her.” 

The first day he was able to leave the 
house he had Conger send for Rory and his 
hansom cab. Spring had come in earnest 
now; the day was bright and as warm as 
June. As he jogged down the Avenue it 
seemed to him he had never properly ap- 
preciated his native city. In the incredible 
sparkling warmth of the afternoon he felt 
like aman new-made. The whole world had 
changed; he wondered how he could ever 
have called himself happy before this day. 
He had something to live for now. 

Conger had obtained for him the address 
of the secretary of the Poetry Society, an 
office high in a building on Murray Hill. 
On the glass of a door he read: 

EMILY CAMERON 
Social Secretary 
DINNERS BALLS 
Country HousE ENTERTAINMENTS 
CHILDREN’S PARTIES 


Feeling a tinge of embarrassment as he 
considered the unusual nature of his quest, 
he wondered whether one knocked at the 
door of a social secretary, or walked in, and 
compromised by doing both. From behind 
a desk between two windows the red-haired 
girl raised inquiring eyes. As on that mo- 
mentous night, she held a pencil poised over 
a long list of names. But though instinc- 
tively he looked, there was no smudge on 
her nose. Indeed she was very fresh and 
springlike in a smart sage-green tweed, 
with a childish white silk collar rolled back 
over her jacket. Her hair may have been a 
trifle disordered, as if she had clutched at it 
recently, but otherwise she appeared a gir] 
whom nothing could astonish. 

This helped him over the beginning. He 
had resolved upon a jaunty, casual tone: 
“‘T say, I met a young woman at your poets’ 
dinner and I want you to help me find her. 
Not important, of course, but I'd like, for 
reasons, to get in touch with her a 

Continued on Page 125) 
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Why You Will Want 
STEWART-WARNER 
Bumpers and Fender Guards 


1. Heavy, all-steel construction 
gives greater protection. 


2. No cast iron parts to snap 
under a blow. 

3. A special reinforcing bar 
gives additional strength. 

4. Lustrous, rust-resisting nick- 
el finish enhances the beauty 
of your car. 

5. Approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories—a sav- 
ing on your insurance. 

Stewart-Warner Bumpers, and their compan- 

ion pieces, Stewart-Warner Fender Guards, 


are furnished in Double and Triple Bar Models, 
Look for the Stewart-Warner nameplate. 


Why You Will Want a 
STEWART-WARNER 
Driving Light 


1. Cannot blind approaching 
drivers. Switches off auto- 
matically when directed at 
oncoming cars. 

2. Brilliantly lights the danger- 
ous road edge. 

3. Turns easily—up or down, 
to either side, or rearwards. 

4. The brilliant light ray is all 
light, not a spotty glare. 

5. Handsomely finished in fus- 
trous black and nickel. 
Complete for closed cars, $8.00 


With or without restricted beam. 
Open car bracket, 50c 
We also offer a Road Light for close-to-the-road 
installation. The powerful beam is diffused by 
a special prismatic lens. Dust and moisture 
proof. Price, complete, $8.00. 


Why You Will Want 
STEWART-WARNER 
Shock Absorbers 


1. Unusually fast and smooth 
absorbing action—a big im- 
portant feature. 

2. No strap wear—no strap 
breakage. 


3. External positive adjustment 
for any car or condition. 


4. Once installed, require no 
further attention or lubrica- 
tion. 


5. Norattles, squeaks or groans. 


Set of four, $30. Set of two, $15.00 
West of 100° meridian, $31.00 and $15.50 


Why You Will Want a 
STEWART-WARNER 
Vibrator Horn 


1. Powerful, distinctive tone 
gets instantaneous attention. 


2. Immediate action and full 
volume at slightest touch of 
button. 

3. Big in size (1434 in. long)— 
Big in volume. 

4. Sturdy, simple mechanism— 
no adjustment necessary. 
Always on the job when 
you need it. 


5. May be installed in any po- 
sition—on any car. 


Complete with bracket, $7.25 


Why You Will Want a 
STEWART-WARNER 


Vacuum Windshield Cleaner 


1. Doubly powerful— power ap- 
plied at both ends of piston. 

2. Tension spring holds the 
cleaner-blade firmly against 
glass, giving equal pressure 
throughout entire sweep. 

3. Performs silently—no an- 
noying clicking or hissing. 

4. Adjustable for low or re- 
markably high speed. 

5. 160° swing of cleaner-blade 
gives maximum visibility. 
Complete, $4.25 
For those who prefer it, we make an electric 
model—operated independently of the car 


motor. Unusually fast and silent. Complete, 
$8.50. West of 100° meridian, $8.75 


Why You Will Want a 
STEWART-WARNER 
Speedometer for your Car 


. Accurate speed registration 
—prevents arrests and fines. 
Accurate mileage registra- 
tion—checks gas and tire 
service. 

. Compensated for absolute 

accuracy in all temperatures. 
Built on the famous mag- 
netic principle, insuring in- 
stantaneous and positive reg- 
istration. 
Expert service always close 
at hand—available in lead- 
ing cities throughout the 
U. S. and Canada. 
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IMPROVED MUSICONES 
Although Musicones improve 
the reception of any radio set, 
they are perfect affinities in 
finish, beauty and reproductive 
effectiv enessforCrosley Radios. 
A new model, built in the form 
of a Colonial Tilt-Table with 
brown mahogany finish, stands 
3 feet high. Price $27. 50. 
16-Inch Super Musicone 
(As pictured with Bandbox) 
yar 
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The BANDBOX #55 


tube Receiver 
A 6 frosted Crystalline finish— 
Bronze Escutcheon. 













These approved cabinets have been selected by 
Powel Crosley, Jr., as ideal consoles, acousti- 
cally and mechi ani ally, for the installation of the 
Crosley “BANDBOX”. Genuine Musicones 
built in. Crosley dealers secure them from their 
jobbers through 


H. T. ROBERTS CO., 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III, 


















Sales Agents for Approved Console Factories: 
SHOWERS BROTHERS COMPANY 
THE WOLF MFG, INDUSTRIES 
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Recent court decisions which clarified 
the radio patent situation have paved 
the way for still greater Crosley 
triumphs. 
Now—completely available to Cros- 
ley—and amplifying Crosley suprem- 
acy in fullest measure, are the enor 
mous resources, great discoveries and 
ideas embodied in patents of 
1—The Crosley Radio Corporation. 
2—The Radio Corp. of America. 
3—The Westinghouse Co. 
4—The General Electric Co. 
5—The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 
6—The Hazeltine C orporation, 
7—The Latour Corporation. 
under which Crosley is now licensed 
to manufacture. 
Here are the seven big things which 
represent radio’s greatest advance- 
ment, brought together by Crosley 
and combined with the experience, 
mass production method and leader- 
ship of the Crosley organization. 
No wonder a waiting radio world 
pronounces the “Bandbox” at the 
unprecedented price of $55, Crosley’s 
paramount achievement. 


The Bandbox is Shielded 

Radio coils are surrounded 
by magnetic fields simi- 
lar in every respect to the 
magnetic field around the 
earth that moves the 
needle of a compass, but 
around radio coils these fields make 
nuisances of themselves by feeding 
back on each other. Heretofore it 
has been customary to 

make inefficient coils , 
with inefficient fields to 

prevent such feeding 

back. The Crosley 

Bandbox incorporates 

copper shields around each coil to 
prevent such feeding back. The 
coils consequently can be made and 
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with a Crosley 


The ““BANDBOX’’— 


—a phenomenal Crosley radio receiver for the complete 
enjoyment of the 1927-28 Radio Season! 


are very much more effi- 
cient. The amplification 
of the receiver is, there- 
fore, much higher—the 
sensitivity is greatly in- 
creased. Condensers are 
also completely shielded from each 
other in separate metal compart- 
ments. Hitherto, only 


high priced sets have a> 
enjoyed this —* — 

radio advant: age 

There Is No Oscillation 

The Bandbox employs 
completely balanced or 
neutralized radio fre- 
quency stages to pre- 
vent oscillation, instead of the com- 
mon form of losser method. More 
costly, to be sure, but extremely 
necessary in achieving such results 
as are obtained by this marvel of 
radio reception. 
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For Sharpness--The Acuminators 


‘Bandbox” acuminat- 

ors enable “fishers” for 
distant stations to 
bring them in loud and 
clear. As powerful telescopes mag- 
nify distant scenes, acuminators in- 
crease the volume of far-away signals 
so they seem like local programs. 





Volume Control 

Am This is another big ‘ Band- 

om. box” feature which permits 

. full brass band power for 
those who want their dance 
notes strong and loud. For 

Ne others, it cuts volume down 

to a soft and gentle 

murmur, without dis- 

tortion. 


Illuminated Dial 





A Master Station Selector has an 
illuminated dial for easy reading in 
shadowy 


corners. A_ single knob 


permits full tuning for 
ordinary reception of local, 
near-by and super-powered 
stations. 


InstallationSimplified 

\ woven cable, con- 
taining vari-colored 
rubber covered leads, 
makes installation and 
hook-up easy for the veriest novice. 
No waiting for the radio service man, 
should the batteries be changed. 


Easily Adapted to Consoles 

Simply remove screws ©) 
in escutcheon and in 5 > a1.) 
base of set. Lift off ~~~ ™ meme 
metal case. Chassis now 
ready for installation in console cab- 
inet. Opening in console cabinet 
permits control shafts to protrude. 
Escutcheon screws in place and 

Presto! the console radio is complete. 
For A C Operation a special Band 
box is available at $65, wired specially 
for use with the Crosley Power Con 
verter at $60. This special Bandbox 
utilizes the new R.C.A. A C tubes 
which have made the operation of ra 
dio receivers direct from house current 
so simple, efficient and dependable. 
The first three tubes em 
ployed in the A C model are 
UX 226. These go into the 
radio frequenc y sockets. The 
detector tube is UY 1 a a with 4 


coy 





stands 





indirectly heated emitter 
Another UX 226 is used in be 
the first audio stage. Raw ¢ | 

A C current heats the fila- }f- 
ments of all UX 226 tubes. a= 
Power tube UX 171 is in the Ww 
last audio socket. This 
makes the “dog houses” 
rumble sonorously and 
the bass drums deeply 


boom. 
“ a 


The Power Converter { © 









The power converter  \ > 
which smooths me al a 
=, ternating current Is a 
(/ > \\e n aa of engineering 
l oe | ingenuity. Only half 
PJ . the size of an ordinary 
Wine 2 “A” storage a 
: su] — ra required 
i and currents, 2 4 
without hum Kine awa 
shed tn brown frosted 


re cryst alline. 
a” There are models for 
25 and 60 cyt le cur 
rent. A snap switch shuts down the 
set and power converter completely 
Price of Power Converter—$60 


You owe it to yourself to see the 


} 


‘Bandbox”’ and listen to its remark 


able performance. If you cannot 
} | 

easily locate the nearest (€ rosle} 

dealer, his name and address will bs 


supplied on request. te Dept. 31. 
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YALE“A” POWER 


‘A 50 ampere Storage 
“A” Battery, with an 
0.8 ampere . 
complete in one unit. 





YALE"B”POWER 
urnishes “B"’ cucrenct 
lor any receiving set 

requiring from 90 to 

180 volts or more. 

















Each is contained in a case of sturdy hard rubber, ma- 
hogany finish, insulated against accidental short circutts. 








YALE BATTERIES 


For battery radio energy that 
costs less per hour... 


fiom dependable Yale Radio Batteries deliver the 
powerful, steady radio energy so necessary for clear 
radio reception. 

And because Yale Batteries recuperate, rebuild their used 
energies during rest hours, they deliver, ultimately, 
more power—a premium of radio energy! 


That is why Yale Batteries cost /ess per radio hour. 
And that is why Yale Battery power is recognized 
by experts as the most efficient, most economical battery 
power. When buying batteries, demand YALE! 


Your dealer will recommend the correct Yale 
“A”, “B” and “C” Batteries for your set. 


YALE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Chicago + BROOKLYN, N.Y. ~- San Francisco 














YALE PoweErR UNITS 


For automatic radio energy 
at its best... 


HESE compact Yale “A” and “B” Power Units 
are automatically controlled by your set switch. 
A click turns them on or off when you turn your 
radio on or off. They contain fool-proof safety devices, 
originated and developed by Yale—safety devices 
that prevent damage to your “A” unit, your “B”’ 
unit, while your house current is on. 
So automatic are Yale Power Units that when you 
plug them into your light socket you can forget radio 
power! So dependable, so safe are they in operation 
that they consume a minimum of current, w/thout 
waste—give you silent, steady, unfailing light-socket 
radio power at lowest cost per radio hour! 
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DRY CELL 
“A” BATTERY 
No. 1611 


HEAVY DUTY 
“B” No. 3061 
Upright, 45 volts 


“C” BATTERY 
No, 312, 4% volts 








“Theres aYALE Battery ‘for Every Battery Need” 
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(Continued from Page 120 

But there was something about the red- 
haired girl’s eyes so intelligently pellucid, 
and about the left corner of her mouth a 
small quirk so elfishly shrewd, that in very 
midstream he abandoned himself. He knew 
he could never fool Miss Emily Cameron. 

“To tell the truth,” he found himself say- 
ing all at once, “it’s a case of love at first 
sight, and I want to find that girl. In fact, 
I’m going to find her if it takes the rest of 
my life. I’m sorry, of course, to sound like 
a fool, but that’s that. Now, what can you 
do to help me?” 

To his relief Miss Emily Cameron did not 
stare or smile knowingly or arch her eye- 
brows. She merely tapped her nose re- 
flectively with the lead pencil and looked at 
him impersonally. ‘‘In your state of mind 
that evening, I judge you were not a very 
good observer,” she said, and he was aware 
of the lovely quality of her voice, even when 
she said brisk, competent things. ‘‘ But 
first of all I must know what she looks like.”’ 

Leaning back in the comfortable chair to 
which she had waved him, he gave himself 
to the delights of describing the girl on the 
stairs. He told about her beautiful cloud of 
blue-black hair, the color of her satin slip- 
pers, the white fur of her cloak collar. She 
was, he believed, of medium height, and 
young, but by no means a flapper. The 
color of her eyes? Um-m-m—dark blue, 
perhaps, or violet, or possibly a fine dark 
hazel. They were not gray. 

“‘No, they would not be gray,’’ mur- 
mured Miss Cameron absently. And he no- 
ticed for the first time that her own were 
gray, with perhaps the least bit of green. 
She at once relieved him of the necessity of 
speaking by inquiring about the unknown’s 
nose—was it straight, or Roman, or tilted? 

He was chagrined to find that he was not 
certain, and hastily he said, “Straight, of 
course. A good nose—a really delightful 
nose.” 

Miss Cameron gave the merest ghost of a 
sniff. It was plain that she had read his un- 
certainty. But she merely rose and took 
from a file a folder. She laid upon her desk 
a typewritten list of names and a copy of 
the seating chart. 

‘““‘What you have given me,” she said 
musingly, “‘is not a description but a state 
of mind. So we must fall back upon my 
memory and this list of names. You say she 
was a guest of a member of the society? 
What did her hostess look like?”’ 

He described to the best of his ability the 
plump lady and the thin one who had swept 
the girl away. Miss Cameron sighed. 

‘“Women poets are sometimes stout and 
sometimes thin,” she explained, ‘‘but one 
and all, they go in for tulle. When they are 
peculiarly unsuccessful they use fillets and 
batik; so really you haven't helped me 
much. The chances are if she was a guest of 
these people I may not have met her at all. 
But I'll go over the applications for tables 
and see if I can get a lead. In the mean- 
time, suppose you take these names, sit 
there quietly and let your mind float. I find 
often that if I let my mind float, things pop 
into it.” 

She put the sheets of paper into his hand; 
on her side of the desk she bent her head 
over a pile of filled-out applications. And 
Roger endeavored to let his mind float. He 
had never tried it before, and he found that 
instead of floating, it had a tendency to 
skip about the room as lively as a kitten, 
and especially to play about Miss Camer- 
on’s copper-colored hair. Red hair. He 
never had liked it. Couldn’t a girl as clever 
as Miss Cameron do something about it? 
Anyhow, she needn’t clutch it like that 
until it obscured one eye, giving Miss Cam- 
eron a gaminlike air that surely could not 
be good for business. 

She looked up. ‘I’m afraid you're not 
letting your mind float.” 

“Yes, I am,” he asserted. 
name here that nudges me 


“There’s one 
that one.”’ 


She looked at it and shook her head. 
“That’s one of those numerology 
You can always tell. 
Swiftly her hand reached for the 
Who on her desk. 


names. 
But I'll look it up.” 
Who's 
“Yes, that’s her pen 











, has a husband, 
if you 


name. She lives in Flatbus 
and was born in 1875. Of course, 
think é 

“No, no! I don’t think 

“Neither do I. Suppose I call the head 
waiter who had that dinner in charge? He 
may remember her, if she is as unusual as 
you say. For there’s a man who is really 
observant!” 

“Tf you will be 
meekly. 

A conversation ensued over the tele- 
phone, partly in French, during which Miss 
Cameron clutched her hair once and 
chuckled twice. ‘‘That’s a real artist,”’ she 
sighed, when she had hung up the tele- 
phone. ‘‘He remembers nothing, because 
right at the very beginning someone asked 
for chopped carrots and dates. So that’s 
out.” 

But Miss Cameron had by no means 
come to the end of her resources. While he 
had been teaching his mind to float, she 
had marshaled facts. So many persons had 
been present at the dinner, so many had 
signed for guests. The difficulty was that 
in many cases they had not given the names 
of their guests. Her suggestion was that 
there should be made a thorough canvass 
among those members who had brought 
guests. 

“In that way,” said Miss Cameron, 
“you could eliminate the impossibles— the 
men, the aged and infirm, the redheads, the 
blondes, the mouse-colored and browns 
you are sure your unknown had black hair, 
and not just dark hair?”’ 

“‘Absolutely!”’ he cried. ‘‘ Blue-black, 
not shiny. And remember the white fur 
and the blue-green satin slippers.” 

Miss Cameron made thoughtful scrolls 
on a pad of paper. Finally she lifted her 
head triumphantly. “I think it can be 
done,”’ she said. “‘If you wish to put it in 
my hands.” 

He felt vastly relieved and grateful, and 
with some embarrassment he added that 
of course he could only accept her aid if he 
was allowed to reimburse her for her trouble. 

For an instant Miss Cameron looked as 
if she were going to refuse this suggestion, 
then she said: ‘‘I daresay you'll feel freer 
to consult me if it’s on a businesslike basis. 
But I’m to be paid only if I find the girl.” 

“‘Oh, but that’s absurd! That isn’t busi- 
ness at all.” 

““Ah, but you see, I may get something 
out of it myself. I’m studying to write, 
and the vagaries of human beings are my 
meat.” 

‘*Vagaries? 
like a 

“‘Isn’t any form of infatuation more or 
less a vagary?”’ 

“But confound it all, this isn’t infatua- 
tion. This is—is ss 

Miss Cameron’s eyes brightened. ‘“‘My 
dear man, you’ve got a bad case of the 
love image. When it takes a man in the 
late thirties—you are in the late thirties, 
aren't you? a 

“If you insist on dragging in unpleasant 
details.” 


“ 


so good,”’ said Roger 


I don’t know that I quite 


then it becomes virulent,” went 
on Miss Cameron firmly. She gazed 
him intently over her orderly desk top, 
pointing a pencil as if at any instant she 
might spear him and pin him down to her 
notebook. He was annoyed to find himself 
coloring. 

“Tt’s outrageous,” he exclaimed, ‘‘the 
way a man’s most sincere feelings get all 
these indecent labels pinned onto them. 
Why, I tell you I fell in love with that girl! 
Certainly at my age I ought to know what 
is infatuation and what isn’t.” 

“‘Have you ever been infatuated?” 

“Yes, I have!”’ 

“Did she have black hair?” 

““Er—well, yes, she did have. But there 
isn’t the slightest resemblance between the 
two girls, I tell you.” 

Miss Cameron had leaned far forward 
over her desk and her eyes . one quite 
greedily. Her pence il fai rly wabbled in | 
fingers in its eagerness to make notes 
‘Tell me, what caused you to become un- 
infatuated with that first girl?”’ 
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“TI don’t know,” he replied 
sullenly. “‘All of a sudden I couldn't 
her. But what has that to do with 

But Miss Cameron had sprung to her 


feet; she was walking excitedly about the 
room, now and then tugging absently at her 
coppery hair. ‘*‘ Psychic shock,” she whis- 


pered raptly. 

She annoyed him almost beyond endur- 
ance. ‘* Well, look here, if you're so CK- 
sure with your psychology, tell me this 
Why did the staircase seem to disappear 
behind that girl and become a doorway, 
and why did I—er—well, frankly, why did 
I have the illusion that she was holdir 
her arms out to me and that if I took jus 
a step or two forward I could put my face 


g 
t 


down against her hair and be—be at 
home He broke off short, reddening 
again. “I know I sound like an ass 


A rather surprising change had come over 
Miss Cameron. Her face had softened. 
“You remembered something,” she said 
gently. “You were coming down with a 
serious illness, and you were in a highly 
suggestible frame of mind. Now, I don’t 
say that in this state of mind you may not 
have met someone who not only fulfilled 
the love image, but caused a sort of trans- 
position of ‘a 

He sprang to his feet. Then, as much to 
his own terror as to hers, he « pped his 
hand over Miss Cameron's mouth; 
shook her a trifle “Don’t you do it!” he 
exploded. ‘I’m in love, I tell you. I’ve 
waited twenty years for it to happen and 
I’m not going to have 
red-headed little snippet explaining it!” 

Then they stared at each other. He was 
horrified at what he had said and done, but 
Miss Cameron suddenly burst into laugh- 
ter. ‘‘Don’t look so scared,” she begged 
him. ‘“‘You’re quite right. I should feel 
just as—ah—unintelligent about it, if the 
thing had happened to me. The difference, 
though, between us, is that if ever I fall in 
love I shall not mislay him.” 

“A fast serve, that,”’ he smiled ruefully 
“But look here—you will help me, won't 
you, even though I am a stupid bungler?” 

“Oh, yes, I'll help you,” she nodded. 
““Your case interests me very much.” He 
could not be sure the left corner of her 
mouth did not quirk a bit, but just as he 
was trying to decide, she indicated his hat 
and stick, she opened the door to the corri- 
dor, and there was nothing for him to do 
but step out. 

Miss Emily Cameron closed the door be- 
hind her client so quickly because she 
wanted to be alone to gloat. This was one 
of the most interesting cases she had re- 
cently come across. She was not cold- 
blooded, but as she said, the eccentricities 
of human reactions were her meat. She was 
garnering them in, and they all went into 
her literary pot -a i-fe a 


he also 


it spoiled now by a | 


Sie te Cl 





It was necessary that this brew should | 


result in good rich soup rather soon, for she 
felt that she was getting old. She was 
twenty-four and her first novel was still un- 
written. In the meantime there was the 
problem of keeping bread and jam in the 
cupboard. The Cameron fortunes had sunk 
to the merest trickle during her last year at 
college, but having been brought up by her 
Southampton Aunt Emily she was able at 
once to capitalize her social background. 
She found a lucrative position as secretary 
to a petroleum widow, but on the day when 
she inadvertently told her employer that 
she was an objective extravert, Emily was 
minus a job. 

But she was not the easily daunted kind. 
With the money she had saved during her 
year with the widow she set herself up as a 
social secretary at large. She did very well 
at it too. She discovered a surprising num- 
ber of persons who did not know whom to 
invite nor what to do with the snvate d after 
they had accepted. There were clubs, too, 
that could not plan their own dinner rs, nor 
increase their own membership, and Emily 
was to all these a godsend. In the crannies 


of her time 


she cultivated literature and, as 
she said, the vagaries of the human mind. 
Roger Arnold was therefore a genuine 


find; arich vein of inherited tendencies and 
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AKE your Fall 
M Hat keep its 
good looks all Win- 
ter. The Cravenette 
Process (exclusive) | 
upon Mallory Hats 
helps to prolong 
the wear and to pre- 
serve the shape. Ie | 
makes a traditional- 
ly fine hat addition- 
ally wise to possess. 
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SIX TO TEN DOLLARS | 
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WHERE TO BUY 
MALLORY Hats are on sale at the better 
hat shops. Watch for the announcements 


of merchants who feature Mallory Hats. 


FIND THE LABEL 


Ma .iory Hats bear the Mallory Label KI 
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SAFE-Lvery 
Time You Park 


HERE'S a world of pleasure 
in owning a car that has a 
Hershey Coincidental Lock. 


Never a worry—the car will be 
there waiting every time! 

In the Hershey Lock, you see, 
the bolt that locks the steering 
wheel is interconnected with the 
ignition switch. The one opera- 
tion that shuts off your motor 
securely locks the steering. You 
can’t forget it. And thieves can 
never get the car. It can’t be 
pushed, towed or driven away. 

You'll appreciate, too, the conven- 
ience of a Hershey Lock. It’s up on 
the dash in easy reach—away from 
dirt and oil. 

Make sure your next car has this 
modern theft protection, Not only 
will a Hershey Coincidental Lock save 
you the inconvenience and worry of a 
loss, but it provides a maximum sav- 
ing in insurance costs. Send for the 
booklet offered below and know all 
the facts. 


Hershey Manufacturing Company 
4644-46460 West Fulton Street 
Chicago, Liimois 


HERSHEY 


COINCIDENTAL 


Every person that 
drives a car should 
read this booklet — 
especially tf youare 
about to buy a car. 
Send for wt today 


| army going home came up to her. 


| on a clever little hat. 
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acquired prejudices. Besides his interest as 
a case, he was likable. Indeed, she declared 
him quaint and pathetic, with his pursuit of 
a dream. 

“‘He’s really quite a darling,’’ murmured 
Miss Cameron in untechnical language. 
“But of course he knows no more about 
love than a dodo.” 

Darting across her office, she swooped 
upon her bookshelves, took down a So- 
cial Register—to place his background— 
grabbed out various tomes on the working 
of the human insides, and dived into them. 
Now and then she arose and walked about 
the room moonily, clutching her hair. At 
last she came to the window, where she 
stood staring out. From this height she 
had a fine view of the East River. The 
mellow light of late afternoon lay over the 
roof tops, and all the windows facing west 
burst into flame. The sounds of a great 
For 
some reason she felt sad; she felt alone and 
forgotten, high up in her aerie. 

“‘It’s a comical world,”’ she murmured. 

But her attitude as she leaned against the 
window frame, pensively nibbling at an ink 
eraser, was less that of a philosopher 
amused by the vagaries of life than that of a 
person stricken by the reflection that it is 
all very well to be clever at analyzing and 
arranging other persons’ affairs, but how 
about one’s own? 

Finally she went to her desk, neatly 
stacked the papers thereon, took a brand- 
new notebook out of a drawer and method- 
ically inscribed on the first page: ‘‘The 
Strange Case of R. A. and his Love Image. 
Memo. Blue-black hair, white fur collar, 
certain shade of blue-green satin slippers. 
Face, a blur. Says she’s young; but how 
would he know? He wouldn’t. Call up 
every member that brought guest.” 

Then, with a sigh, she locked it, along 
with other papers having to do with the late 
dinner of the Poetry Society, in a box de- 
voted to her private documents. 

‘So that’s that,’’ she said as she pulled 
“*T suppose, men be- 
ing what they are, Mr. Roger Arnold will 
have to have what he thinks he wants.” 

That spring Roger Arnold found himself 
strangely shaken out of long-established 
habits. At this time of the year he was 
usually busy opening his country house, 
conferring with his gardener, ordering new 
chintzes, planning the series of small house 
parties he had made so popular. 

But this spring none of these activities 
interested him. He gave over to Conger 
the opening of his house. None of his old 
friends and acquaintances seemed as satis- 
factory as formerly. He found himself con- 
tinually on the verge of confessing to some 
of them the extraordinary experience that 
had befallen him, although the mere 
thought of what they would say and how 
they would look bedewed him with a cold 
perspiration. And he longed, he hungered 
to talk about it. Therefore, full of a wary 
self-consciousness, he avoided his friends. 

Besides, he liked being alone now. He 
found that being in love made him want to 
do things he had never done before. In the 
lovely May evenings he would often walk 
to the Park, where he would sit on a bench, 
dreamily looking at nothing. Or he would 
go mooning around and around the Reser- 
voir, putting himself through an exercise 
in which he found never-failing celight. 
Slowly he would walk in imagination down 
a prune-colored corridor, step by step he 
would reconstruct those few enchanting mo- 
ments, frem the discovery of a pair of slip- 
pers on the fourth stair, to the last glimpse 
of a black head above snowy fur, disappear- 
ing, borne away from him, gone. 

Sometimes a panic-stricken despair swept 
him. Would he ever find her again? In 
these instants the city, with which he had 
always been on terms so intimate and 
affectionate, became an enormous wilder- 
ness. 

He took to figuring the chances of two 
persons among millions meeting by ac- 
cident, and he could not sleep at night. 
Again it seemed entirely probable he should 
one day see her again. At the house of a 
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mutual friend, at the theater, or rounding 
the next corner, he would surely come upon 
her. 

For, after all, she was his own kind; the 
world they had mutually inherited was not 
so wide; it was, in fact, a narrow room, 
compared with that sprawling wilderness, 
the greater city, in which she could not con- 
ceivably live. 

Besides, there was Miss Cameron. She 
was working for him; he felt about Emily 
Cameron that there was a girl who would 
get what she set out to get. It was com- 
forting to think of her, to know that when 
he could not stand it any longer and had to 
talk about the girl on the stairs, there Miss 
Cameron would be in her neat little cage 
high up above the baffling tangle of the 
town. 

In the meantime, of course, he did what 
he could. Against his inclinations he con- 
sulted a very private detective agency that 
proved incapable of miracles. He went toa 
meeting of the Poetry Society— Miss Cam- 
eron got him in—he had himself put up for 
a club devoted to the arts, which he 
haunted, smoking many a watchful ciga- 
rette in its gloomy lounge and willingly con- 
suming its indifferent food. He hoped 
sooner or later to meet there, if not the girl 
herself, then one or the other of the two 
she dragons who had borne her away from 
him. Whether he would recognize them 
minus fillet and tulle he was not certain. In 
fact, he sometimes suffered a cold fright 
when he ‘became aware that the features of 
the unknown beloved herself were none too 
clear. Nevertheless, he would know her 
again. Good heavens, could he ever forget 
the turn of her adorable head, her slender 
little feet, her cloud of blue-black hair? 

Finally came the day when Miss Cam- 
eron telephoned him that the process of 
elimination and sorting out was finished so 
far as she could go. She was sorry to re- 
port that one or two members who had been 
present at the dinner had gone abroad soon 
after, but she had canvassed the others, and 
the sifting had resulted in three possibil- 
ities. His heart missed a beat. 

“Have they black hair?” 

“‘Two of them I’ve never seen before, to 
my knowledge,”’ said Miss Cameron con- 
cisely, ‘but I’m told they have black hair 
and are under thirty. The third I know, 
and she’s extremely pretty. I’m inclined to 
think she may be the right one. Soif you'll 
come to tea on Thursday at five, I think I 
can guarantee to have them all there. Of 
course, they don’t know they’re on review! 
There'll be shoals of other folks.” 

What with expectancy and a sort of cold 
trepidation, he was breathless when on 
Thursday he had climbed the three flights 
of stairs to Miss Cameron’s apartment in a 
fine old house in Twelfth Street. A mist of 
nervousness swam before his eyes as a maid 
ushered him into a large room filled with 
animation and wide summer hats and pretty 
girls passing sandwiches. There was a great 
window open to a balcony at one end, and 
out there under a_ green-and-lavender- 
striped awning Miss Cameron was holding 
a little court. He did not for a moment 
know her in a chiffon frock. He had not re- 
alized she was so piquantly pretty. 

She detached herself and he clutched at 
her hand as if he were drowning. ‘‘They 
are all here—the three of them,”’ she whis- 
pered. Her eyes were exceedingly bright, 
and there was a nervous expression about 
her lips. ‘‘Just walk about slowly. If the 
right one is here—bless you, my friend.” 

She turned away abruptly, leaving him 
more frightened than he had ever been in 
his life. Reluctant to move too. But he 
forced himself to circle the room. Slowly in 
and out he went, trying to appear noncha- 
lant, looking for a cloud of blue-black hair. 

And all at once he saw it over the back of 
a sofa—midnight hair under a small beige 
hat. Stiff with suspense he prowled around 
the end of the sofa, moved to where he could 
see her face, and drew along breath. It was 
not his unknown beloved. 

Dizzy from the reaction, he skirted the 
room again, he stared at the group on the 
balcony under the awning. Out there were 
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two other black-haired damsels, but from 
them he averted his eyes, muttering, “‘ Lord 
save us!”” He made his way to Miss Cam- 
eron’s elbow. She gave him one glance 
and murmured, “‘Sorry!’’ adding: ‘* Must 
you go?” 

He felt irritated. ‘‘Who said I was go- 
ing? The least you can do is to let me sit 
down somewhere until I recover.” 

She looked at him with an appraising, 
patient eye. ‘‘There’s a little room at the 
end of the hall. Go in there and be sad to 
your heart’s content.” 

The little room at the end of the hall was 
plainly one in which Miss Cameron gave 
way to her worst instincts. Here was no 
trace of the efficiency he had found rather 
unhuman in her office. Books leaned tip- 
sily—detective stories against Freud and 
Adler. There was a typewriter, a small 
frenzied desk, a half-eaten apple, a volume 
on astrology lying face down on the floor 
as if it had been thrown there and trampled 
upon, a couch strewn with crumpled cush- 
ions and the papers from seven caramels. 

He found the room’s one chair very com- 
fortable, after he had removed from it a 
book and a black-satin mule. “I am bit- 
terly disappointed,’”’ he told himself reso- 
lutely. But the plain truth was that he was 
sleepy. It was peaceful, sitting there, wait- 
ing for Miss Cameron. He read in the 
book awhile. His head fell back; pres- 
ently he slept. 

When he awakened it was dark in the 
little room. Someone had thoughtfully 
thrown a light rug over his knees. With 
apologies on his lips he gathered himself 
together and went down the hall. The party 
was over, the large room had been tidied, 
the maid was lighting candles on a small 
round table set near the open French doors 
that gave on the balcony. The last of the 
saffron twilight turned the candle flames to 
the color of pale daffodils. From the dusk 
under the awning Miss Cameron stepped 
down into the light. 

“Would a bit of dinner console you at 
all?’’ inquired Miss Cameron. 

He saw that the table was set for two, 
and gratitude warmed his heart. He could 
not have borne going out into the lonely 
streets just then. 

“You are a remarkable girl, Miss Cam- 
eron,” he said devoutly, pulling out her 
chair. 


Of course he, or rather they—for Miss 
Cameron continued to participate in the 
search—did not give up hope, even after 
they had exhausted the apparent possi- 
bilities of the dinner list. Miss Cameron 
suggested the personal columns. Why not 
advertise for his unknown? He hated the 
idea, but at last, with her aid, he worked 
out an advertisement that was discreet 
and not too ridiculous. 

The replies he received merely served to 
convince him there were more black-haired 
ladies willing, even eager for adventure, 
than he had ever suspected. He ordered the 
advertisements discontinued. 

The meetings of the Poetry Society 
ceased for the summer; the club devoted 
to the arts became more somnolent than 
ever; his friends scattered to Europe and 
the country. Just why he himself con- 
tinued to spend so much time in a city 
rapidly growing baked and dusty he could 
not have said. He was tormented by the 
unreasoning conviction that his elusive be- 
loved was near at hand; just around the 
next corner he might come upon her. He 
learned to glance, without actually staring, 
at each slim, dark-haired girl he passed. 

Each morning when he awoke he was 
surprised to find he still felt hopeful. More- 
over, he was not unhappy; in fact, his 
melancholy was rather pleasing to him. 

His cousin Geraldine, however, was wor- 
ried when he continued to decline her hos- 
pitality, and at last a happy idea occurred 
to him. ‘Look here, Gerry,’”’ he said over 
the telephone, ‘“‘you come out to the farm 
and play hostess for me one week-end. | 
want to ask Allen Thornby and a girl who 
has been awfully decent to me. Name is 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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For Personal Neatness, 
Comfort and Good Health 


NLY a man who has worn one can 

understand that “neat, fully dressed 
feeling” which one gets from wearing an 
athletic supporter. 

But any man can anticipate its features of 
comfort. Knitted of soft, fleecy yarn, with 
covered elastic threads ribbed into the fabric, 
a health supporter is a garment of amazing 
coolness and flexibility. Instantly pliant to 
any movement of the body, yet rendering 
firm support to nerves and muscles needing 
protection. As for its health advantages and 
lasting benefit—ask any doctor, physical di- 
rector or athletic authority. 


an athletic supporter even for the mildest 
sports. But the exertions of the ofhce and 
workshop, when multiplied over the day, 
are frequently more severe than those of the 
athletic field. 

Every athletic man, every thinker, doer 
and worker, should have the safeguard and 
comfort of an athletic supporter, both at 
work and at play. 

Two types are presented on this page— 
the PAL for athletics and the O=P=C for com- 
fort and protection in everyday wear. Every 
active man should have both for sport and 
daily wear. 


College athletes today are required to wear 


Wear the PAL when you exercise. It will 


double the fun you get out of sports—in the 
feeling of physical security it will give you. 

Wear the O=P=Casan article of daily wear- 
ing apparel. It will not only guard against 
local strain, but will conserve nerve force, 
lessen the day’s fatigue—increase your work- 
ing capacity. 

No man who has once enjoyed the comfort 
of these two dress accessories will ever again 
do without them. Both may be obtained at 
drug stores and from leading dealers in sport- 
ing goods. 


BAUER & BLACRK 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK + TORONTO 








FOR SAFETY IN SPORTS 


PAL is the standard athletic supporter; so 
recognized by leading colleges and gymna- 
siums. Knitted (not woven). Light, cool, 
porous, non-chafing. Covered elastic threads 
knitted into fabric give amazing flexibility. 
Responds to all exertions of the body, in- 
stantly, while still rendering firm support. 
Washable, durable. At druggists’ and sporting 
goods stores, one dollar, except in Canada. 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTER. 





FOR EVERYDAY WEAR 


For thirty-five years, the O-P-C Comfort Sup- 
porter has been the daily companion of myr- 
iads of active men, brain workers, thinkers and 
doers. It has enabled them to save nerve strain 
and conserve their vim and youth. It is a req- 
uisite of the well-groomed . . . the safeguard of 
the physically active. It may be had in lisle at 
$1. Or in silk at $1.25 or $1.50, except in Can- 
ada. At druggists’ and sporting goods dealers’. 


THE HEALTH SUPPORTER 
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Continued from Page 126 
Emily Cameron. I think you knew her 
aunt at Southampton?” 

Now that he had thought of it, he won- 
dered why he had been so stupid as not to 
get Emily out to the country before. She 
was taking no vacation, and of late she had 
looked white and thin. She 
tinctly cross. He had done his best to show 
his gratitude by taking her to dine, when- 
ever he could persuade her, on cool roofs 
and at wayside inns. These simple excur- 
sions she had seemed to enjoy, and he him- 
self had come to look eagerly forward to 
them. 

The trouble with Emily was that so often 
she declined his hospitality. ‘‘Have to 
work,”’ she would say shortly over the tele- 
phone, and he knew that then she was in a 
dark mood. 

He was therefore doubly pleased when 
she did not refuse outright his invitation to 
spend the next week-end at his place in 
the country. 

“*T’ll come if nothing happens,”’ she said. 

‘“‘What do you mean, you ridiculous 
child?” 

I don’t know. Tonight I feel as if some- 
thing portends. Something sits on my left 
shoulder and grins.” 

They were dining in the cool breezes of a 
roof garden before going on to a stadium 
concert. And in less than half an hour from 
that moment she had cause to recall this 
prevision. For that evening the miracu- 
lous, the well-nigh impossible thing hap- 


was also dis- 


pened—they saw the black-haired girl. The 
right one. Roger's elusive, unknown be- 
loved! 


They had dined so leisurely that there 
was little time left to get to their concert, 
and Emily suggested the Subway. It was 
in the soiled twilight of an underground 
platform that the unbelievable happened. 
They were standing on the uptown plat- 
form waiting for their train when Roger 
broke off with an exclamation in the middle 
of a sentence and stood staring across the 
tracks at a graceful girl whose black hair 
was vividly outlined against white fox fur. 
She stood on the downtown platform. 

Emily knew at once what had happened. 
His startled face told her that there stood 
the girl they had both been seeking. ‘* Well? 
Aren’t you going to do something?” she 
spoke quite harshly. ‘‘ You can get up the 
stairs and down on the other side before her 

rain comes in, can’t you?” 

With a start he came out of his bedaze- 
ment, sprang for the stairs and disappeared. 
As for Emily, she shot after him a strange 
glance of despair. She made a small ges- 
ture, both hands outturned. 

‘There goes my concert,” 
humorously. But her eyes said, 
rest of my life!”’ 

Then for an instant she leaned against a 
pillar, for an astonishing, deadly pain had 
wrung her heart. But in the distance there 
was a rumbling; she was shocked to find 
herself praying for a downtown train. She 
hastened toward the edge of the platform. 
Roger was not yet in sight, but the girl op- 
posite turned and Emily had a full view of 
her face. 

“Well, for crying aloud! If it isn’t Lola 
Sourchet!”’ she whispered. 

At the instant of her recognition of a girl 
she had known in her Southampton days, 
the distant rumble increased to a swift roar 
and the first cars of the downtown train 
swept between her and Lola Bourchet. She 
could see the white fox, the beautiful un- 
covered black head— Lola was in evening 
things -stepping into the second coach. 
Then the train swept out. 

When it had passed she could see a tall, 
distinguished man fighting with a turnstile 
and charging out upon the platform. She 
decently turned her eyes away from his 
rage. When he rejoined her a moment later 
she was absorbed in contemplation of a 
broken slot machine. 

**You saw her, didn’t you?” he panted. 
‘Didn't I tell you she is lovely? Didn’t I 
tell you I would know her when I saw her 
Maybe you'll believe in me now? 


she whispered 


‘**And the 


. » 
again? 


Eh?” 
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‘Rotten luck,”’ she muttered, avoiding 
And that was all she said. Their 
train came in at that instant. 

Nothing short of a megaphone can en- 
able two persons to converse in a subway 
train. Perhaps that was sufficient excuse 
for her withholding the name of Lola 
Bourchet; possibly the interludes during a 
concert are not suitable for so important 
a disclosure. And certainly it was too late 
when they reached her house to invite him 
in and tell him that the end of his quest was 
romantically at hand. 

These circumstances may have excused 
her, but certainly for two long hours after 
she closed her door behind her she found no 
excuse for herself. ‘‘ You're yellow,’’ she 
raged at herself, walking up and down, from 
the kitchenette at one end of the hall to the 
balcony at the other. ‘You're a slimy 
beast. Of course you don’t know whether 
Lola Bourchet will make him happy, but 
does that excuse your conduct? It does 
not. If he’s silly enough to like that oda- 
lisque type, that romantic, half-baked 
prowling kind that Lola Bourchet is, then 
let him have her. What's it to you? Come 
on, now, Emily, think straight. You've 
got it in you to be big. Stop groveling and 
evading and kicking against fate. Be 
noble, Emily. Hand her to him and then 
you'll be — well, anynow you'll be all nice 
and peaceful.” 

Next morning she telephoned Roger Ar- 
nold that, if he was sure he wouldn't mind, 
she wanted to bring a friend with her to his 
week-end party. He had told her he had 
room for a dozen. Did he mind? The 
friend was Lola Bourchet. Did he know 
her? *‘I’msure you'lllike her, Roger. She’ 
awfully —er —appealing. Just now she’s 
having to stay in town because she’s over- 
spent her alimony-—-she divorced Jack 
Bourchet last year. But it was really not 
her fault. | 


his eye. 


She’s--she’s all right, Roger. 
And a stunning beauty too.”’ 

““My dear Emily, I don’t care a hang 
whom you bring, only so you come your- 
self. Take the 3:30 train. The car will 
meet you—do you mind if I don’t? Ger- 
aldine’s John, and Thornby will want me 
to play a round of golf in the afternoon. 
But Gerry will give you tea and make you 
comfortable. It’s jolly of you to come, 
Emily.” 


Saturday was fine and Geraldine was 
waiting with tea underneath Roger’s fine 
old oaks. Far from minding the absence 
of the male members of the party, Emily 
felt like one with a brief reprieve. After tea 
Lola went to her room to get her beauty 
rest before dinner, and Geraldine showed 
Emily over the gardens and the house. In 
the library Emily stopped short before a 
portrait that hung over the mantel. 

‘That’s a portrait of Roger’s mother,” 
said Geraldine. ‘It’s a lovely thing, isn’t 
it? But not lovelier than she was. She 
died when Roger was eight.”’ 

““What lovely hair!’’ It was all Emily 
could find to say, for as she looked at the 
portrait of the charming woman, with her 
soft, blue-black hair, her tender smile, and 
her little slippers of blue-green satin peep- 
ing out from under her ivory-satin gown, a 
flood of light seemed to break in upon her 

“How Roger at eight years old must 
have loved her and missed her,’’ she said 
in a low voice. 

“Yes. He was ill with grief when she 
died. He has always kept her room up- 
it is the one across the hall 
from yours. She was an invalid for the last 
year or two of her life. I can still see her 
sitting up among her pillows in that great 
carved bed, her lovely hair like a cloud.”’ 

Emily went slowly up to her room to 
dress for dinner. The fine, spacious old 
house was very still. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation she looked in at the open door of the 
room across the hall. The windows were 
open, the muslin curtains swayed gently in 
the breeze; great jars of roses and del- 
phiniums stood on the mantel and on the 
table by the side of the bed, the headboard 
of which was a carved pyramid of fruits 
and flowers and a poised bird. 


stairs as it was 
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She went into her own room, bathed and 


dressed. But she could not shake off her 
sense of rebellion and uncertainty. 

“She isn’t good enough for him,” she 
protested, thinking of Lola in the next 
room. ‘“‘He’s been snared by his own 
mother’s hair. And I could have prevented 
it. Lord deliver the world from people 
like me who will be noble no matter how 
much harm they do!” 

Angrily she mopped a tear from her eye- 
lashes, powdered her nose once more, gave 
herself a glance of tragic hatred, and went 
down to the drawing-room. Geraldine and 
the men were there—the men sunburnt 
and hungry from their afternoon on the 
links, and Geraldine soothing them with a 
tale of Lola’s beauty. 

“Sh-h-h! I think she’s coming,” said 
Roger. ‘I hear a foot on the stairs. If you 

want to take John home before any dam- 
age is done, Geraldine 

Emily Cameron's eyes became the eyes 
of a person waiting in a torture chamber 
““Watch her come down the stairs, Roger,” 
she said faintly. ‘‘She’s really worth it.” 

The wide doorway of the drawing-room 
stood open to the graceful curve of the 
stairs. Perhaps Lola had marked the ad- 
vantage of this setting earlier, for she now 
made the best of it, coming slowly down- 
ward, smiling her pretty, somewhat vague 
smile. She wore an extremely décolleté thin 
black frock, long earrings of rubies and old 
paste in t 
her head, as tight as an aviator’s 
helmet, a covering Under it 
very little of her midnight hair was allowed 
to show, only a thin sickle of it in front of 
each ear. It was her night to be Parisian. 

But of these details Emily saw little, for 
her gaze was fixed painfully upon Roger's 
face. She heard Geraldine making the in- 
troductions, she saw Roger 
guest’s hand. 

But to her utter astonishment, in his 
calm countenance no startling change took 
place, no astonishment, no rapture of recog- 
nition. He offered the usual liquid ameni- 
ties; he asked if she had found the journey 
out from town tiresome and if she was fond 
of swimming. 

“The pool’s rather nice in the early 
morning,”’ he said politely. ‘‘But I fancy 
you won't care for early swimming?” 

Emily turned away and blindly groped 
for a copy of the Sketch. It was incredible! 
He had not recognized his beloved. Or 
was it merely superhuman self-control? 
No, she could not mistake his tone—she 
knew him too well by this time. He did not 
even like Lola! 

During dinner her mind skipped fran- 
tically from one speculation to another. It 
finally seemed plain enough to her that it 
was the silver headdress that had thrown 
off Roger; it was like a disguise. 

Remembering his mother’s portrait, she 
knew she had been right when she glibly 
talked about the love image. Roger's 
mother had been to him the incarnation of 
all that was lovely and protective. When 
she died his memory had retained certain 
details that had made a deep impression on 
him-—-his mother’s hair black against the 
whiteness of her pillows. the blue-green 
satin slippers she often wore. And by an 
uncanny coincidence, when he met Lola 
Bourchet on the stairs that night these 
well-loved details were repeated —Lola’s 
hair against her white fur, the color of her 
satin slippers. His physical state had in- 
tensified his sensitiveness to suggestion. 

W hy, then, should he not have recog- 
nized Lola in spite of any change of cos- 
tume? But since he had not, what ought 
she to do about it? And need she do any- 
thing about it? Perhaps her feeling that 
Lola was not good enough for him was due 
to something she had now to face: She 
wanted him to have what he wanted be- 
cause she loved him. She had known she 
loved him since that evening when they 
saw Lola on the subway platform. But 
didn’t that fact make it more imperative 
she should offer him Lola once more? 

Distracted and with her head humming, 


dinner seemed an endless affair. She was 


a setting of antique silver, and on 
and clos 


of silver lace. 


bowing over his 
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bpm af piles of iron and 
steel, in evidence every- 
where, bear silent testimony 
to the enormous waste caused 
by rust. You are personally 
interested in reducing this 
waste because you help to 4% 
pay for it. 
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If you use iron or steel in 
your product you can rust- 


; 
proof—lengthen the life of rs 
every bolt, nut, spring, 
hinge, stamping or casting 
—make them rust-proof be- 
cause Parkerized. 

The rust-proofing solution 
is developed by mixing 
PARCO POWDER, an inert 
dry chemical, with boiling 
water. The process renders 
the surface of the metal rust- 


proof without changing di- 
mensions or tensile strength. 


Inmany instances itis possi- 
ble to use iron or steel as a 
substitute for more expen- 
sive metals. Itmakesaper- 
fectbase for paintorenamel. 





Parkerizing offers you the benefit of 
years of research work, insuring 
positive results, You need not ex- 
periment. Our engineers are 
qualified to advise you concerning 
the use of Parkerizing as applied 
to your particular requirements. 
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Parkerizing jobbing service plants 
are located in twenty-one indus- 
trial centers. 


If vou are interested in ail the facts 
write for our monthly publication 
THE PARKERIZER, and our book, 
THE PARKER RUST-PROOFING 
PROCESS. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF 
COMPANY 


Detroit U.S.A 
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ERE, you bathroom baritones, is a blade so keen that 
it puts new joy in your heart, new notes in your 
song, and new harmony in your shave! 
The Ever-Ready Blade will make you sing through every 
morning shave, because it actually sings through your 
whiskers even though it’s too swift and keen to feel. 


BUSINESS EDGE 


SAME 


RIGIDITY | 


Ev ER-READY Blade is built like a barber’s razor. Thick, heavy, 
tough—Ever-Ready has the substance to take and hold the keen- 
est edge known to science. 


Reinforced with a solid steel backbone—it has the rigidity to 
meet the toughest beard without quiver, quake, or quarter! 

Sharpened by 3 miles of delicate honing, 1800 feet of careful 
stropping—its edge has the edge on every blade you know! 

We want you to see for yourself how false the old bugaboo is 
that “blades must run poor now and then”. So we make this offer:— 


Mail us twenty cents today 
to cover mailing cost and 
we will send you a mini- 
ature “grip-full of shaving 
aids’ —containing the stand- 
ard Ever-Ready Razor with 
Ever-Ready Radio Blades, 
and two other shaving req- 
uisites. This trial is strictly 
limited—better write today. 
Ever-Ready Radio Blades sold 
everywhere, 35centsa package. 
Ever-Ready De Luxe Razor, 
$1 complete. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR 


CORPORATION, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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glad when she could escape the necessity of 
conversation on the moonlit veranda where 
they had coffee. And when Geraldine sug- 
gested bridge, she felt that would be more 
than she could bear. She was trying to 
think of some excuse to say good night, 
when Roger said, with a quiet finality that 
| admitted of no argument, ‘‘Emily doesn’t 
care much for bridge, so I’m going to show 
her my books.” 
With a grateful sigh she crossed the hall 
to the library. When Roger joined her she 
was sitting, very small and white, in a cor- 


| ner of the divan that faced his mother’s 


portrait. 

He sat down beside her and leaned back 
with a contented sound. ‘That is my 
mother,” he said, looking up at the picture. 

“T know. Your cousin told me. You— 
you were very fond of her?” 

He nodded. ‘That was her room, op- 


“en 


| posite yours. I used to come to the door of 


it a dozen times a day, and whenever she 
was able, she never failed to put her arms 
out to me. She was a beautiful and brave 


| woman.” 


“‘And you used to put your head down 
beside hers and feel her hair against your 
I know ”—her voice was low—‘‘ what 
she meant to you. But, Roger, you know, 
if your mother had lived, you would have 
transferred your feeling for her naturally to 
some girl. And you wouldn’t have ex- 


pected that girl to be exactly like your 
| mother. 


The 32989 Shave 


- the swan-song of whiskers / 


It was her early death that made 
you go always looking for the same hair, 
the same quality of spirit, and never find- 
ing it.”’ 

“Do you think I’ve always unconsciously 
been looking for those things?” 

She nodded. ‘“‘Isn’t that why that first 
black-haired girl attracted and then repelled 
you? That was why the girl on the stairs— 
that night in the hotel ”” She broke off 
and looked at him piteously. ‘‘Do you 
know, Roger, that Lola’s hair is like your 
mother’s? It’s only that silly lace thing on 

| her head that ——”’ 

“*My dear’’—he put a hand over hers, 
looking at her with amusement, but 
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tenderly—‘‘my dear, dear little redhead, I 
know all that. For I’ve seen Lola twice be- 
fore.” 

**You’ve seen her 

“‘Yes, once on a hotel staircase and once 
on a Subway platform. And why didn’t I 
let you know tonight I'd recognized my un- 
known beloved? Because she had ceased 
to be my beloved.” 

She stared at him with enormous, pitying 
eyes. “Oh, Roger, you poor thing, don’t 
tell me you have lost your dream?” 

“Yes, I’ve lost it,” he said, smiling at 
her. ‘‘But I’ve put in place of it something 
better—a real girl. A girl not made out of 
a left-over love image—I believe that’s your 
word?—but a girl all minted new. I love 
her with my eyes open. I don’t expect her 
to have the personality and virtues of my 
mother. I don’t care if she’s as different 
as different can be. For I tell you I love 
her! I love even the color of her hair.” 

He proved this assertion by putting his 
lips against the satiny sheen of Emily’s 
copper-red hair. 

“It’s exactly right, your hair,’’ he sighed. 
“‘And you're exactly right, Emily. I love 
your courage, I love your peppery temper, 
I love your i“ 

‘“‘Wait! You’ve gone too fast!” she 
gasped. ‘‘Let’s go back to the beginning 
and get it straight. When did you begin 
to think you loved me?” 

“I began to love you the night I asked 
the way to the ambassador’s dinner, only I 
pinned it onto the wrong girl. But I knew 
I loved you the evening we saw Lola in the 
Subway. Why, you little idiot, don’t you 
think I could have got to her before the 
downtown train came in if I had wanted 
to? I stood at the top of the stairs, all of a 
shiver for fear I’d be in time. For, you see, 
it had come to me, as I raced up the stairs 
away from you, that I was chasing a phan- 
tom and leaving the real thing behind me.” 

“You think I’m the real thing—you 
honestly think so, Roger?” 

He put his arms about her and held her 
close. ‘‘The Arnolds marry late and avoid 
mistakes,” he boasted. 


” 
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have been plans for dividing the country 
into ten zones, each provided with one 
central distributing station, each of these 
ten-zone stations to be furnished with sev- 


| eral projection rooms in which exhibitors 
| would see a film in advance, before actually 


contracting for it. These plans, needless 


| to say, are purely speculative, but the very 
| fact that film men generally talk about 
| them makes them interesting. 


By way of a presentation of the growth 
of the film industry, let me present some 


| facts and figures emanating from Herbert 


Hoover’s department—the Department of 
| Commerce. The motion-picture business is 
commonly referred to as the third or fourth 
greatest industry in America. In reality it 
is the eighth, being topped by iron and 
| steel products, manufactured textiles, ma- 
| chinery, chemicals, meat packing, auto- 
motive and lumber. It is immediately 
| followed by leather manufacturing—boots 
and shoes—rubber products and paper 
manufacturing. It may be a shock to 
Hollywood to discover that films rank only 
eighth, but facts are facts, more so when 
they are issued by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The total investment at present in the 
motion-picture industry is $1,500,000,000. 
Of this amount 15,000 theater buildings 
represent $1,250,000,000. Studios and dis- 
tribution offices figure about $250,000,000. 
There are 300,000 people employed in its 
various branches, 50,000 being occupied in 
production. The average weekly attend- 
ance at motion-picture theaters in America 
is 50,000,000; $620,000,000 was paid in 
admissions during 1926. Seven million 
daily patrons attend the movies, as con- 
trasted with a few thousand that repre- 
sented the daily attendance at the early 


nickelodeons. There are 20,500 theaters in 
America, with a seating capacity of more 
than 18,550,000. Salaries and wages paid 
at motion-picture studios amount to $75,- 
000,000 annually; $15,000,000 a year isspent 
in newspaper and magazine advertising. 

Seven million dollars is spent annually by 
producers for photographs, engravings, 
slides, booklets and other accessories such 
as lithographs, heralds, and so on, used in 
exploiting pictures. One hundred and 
eighty-five million dollars in film rentals 
was the 1926 intake to all distributors. 
Thirty to 40 per cent of this was expended 
for distribution overhead, which provides 
for sales promotion, advertising, publicity, 
exploitation and poster departments and 
branch offices in key cities. 

Having something to sell which the peo- 
ple want, we believe in letting them know 
about it. To do this effectively it is neces- 
sary to have systematized and _ intelli- 
gently directed publicity. This entails the 
employment of a staff of writers and office 
assistants to take care of the great volume 
of correspondence with newspapers and 
magazine editors, exhibitors, exchange 
managers and film fans, in order to find 
out what they want and to give it to them. 

There is probably no business in the 
world with as many curious angles as ours. 
The things we do and the things we don’t 
do when we ought to do them would fill 
volumes. As someone put it: “Our busi- 
ness is full of loose ends, but not chaotic.” 

One day a small theater owner came to 
me and complained that our posters were 
not sensational enough. He pointed to one 
which was hanging on the wall. It was a 
work of art. At least I thought so. It was 
an effort to elevate the tone of advertising. 

Continued on Page 133 
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PEERLESS 


Three New Sixes 


GAIN—Peerless leads the way in real car 
A value. The new 1928 models are ready 
—even finer, even better, even more complete 
than this year’s models that swept Peerless 
into unprecedented popularity --» that made 
Peerless double the greatest production 
records it had established in a quarter 
century of outstanding success. 


Each is an engineering triumph, new in 
power, performance, pick-up—new in com- 
fort—new in handling ease—new in value, 
even for Peerless. 


Each has the freedom from vibration made 


possibie only by a big 7-bearing crankshaft. 


—and the new 1928 


The most famous car Peerless has ever built—even 
finer —even more truly the leader among cars of 
highest quality. With that famous motor around 
which so much of Peerless reputation has been built. 


—the silken smoothness that comes from Nelson 
Bohnalite Pistons, 

—the magical steering ease of a Ross Cam and 
Lever gear, 

—the positive safety given by Lockheed hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes, 

—the riding ease produced by long, yielding springs, 

—the long life guaranteed by Timken bearings 
throughout. 

And there are innumerable other advantages 

to anticipate every demand you make of a car. 


Bodies are long—low—smart—rich in color 
—luxurious in deep pillowy comfort. 

And prices are so low as to appeal to the 
shrewdest buying sense. 


90° V-type Eight-69 


See these new Peerless cars. Select the one that suits Yj 
you best in price, size, body design. Ride in it. § 
Try it out through traffic, up hills, along the level i 
\ road. Drive it once and you'll want it for your own. , 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORPORATION ~ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Six-60 The Six-80 


Wheelbase 116". Bore 3%’, stroke 4”’. Wheelbase 116”. Bore 3%’, stroke 
SAE Rating 25.35. The greatest car 4%"’. From 5 to 25 miles in 7 seconds. 
value Peerless has ever produced. Upwards of 70 miles per hour in high. 


$1295 to $1345 Uf. o. b. factory} $1395 to $1595 (fo. b. factory} 
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The Six-go The Eight-69 


Wheelbase 120”. Bore 3%”, stroke W heelbase 133’'. The finest of fine cars 
5". Thrilling, satisfying power that Unparalleled smoothness, coupled 
makes driving a joy. with power that’s inexhaustible 


$1695 to $1995 ¢ o. &. factory) $2795 to $3795 4 
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SUPREME ON WATER 
AS WELL AS ON LAND 


If you will look into the engine pits of 
the finest power boats at all the great 
yacht clubs, you will find that two-thirds 


of them are equipped with dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs. This is because 
the superioritics—sillimanite insulator, 
two-piece construction and special analysis ee 


because of its sillimanite insulation 
which is practically unbreakable, 


electrodes —e which make Champion a strongly resists carbon formation 


and is an absolute non-conductor 


ofelectricalcurrent. Added features 


two to one favorite among motorists the of Champion are its gas-tight, two- 


piece construction allowing easy 
cleaning, and its special analysis 


world over, are readily apparent in any j . electrodes which do not corrode 
type of gas engine. 
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Dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs are standard equip- 


ment on all types of marine 

engines from out-board motors 

to the power-plants of the fin- S; OC 
est yachts. They are also 4h 14 'S 
standard equipment on the co 


entire range of motor cars 
from Ford to Rolls-Royce. TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Car manufacturers recommend, and hundreds of thousands of motorists are changing spark 
plugs every year to insure better and more economical car operation. All spark plugs, even Cham 
pions, ultimately lose some of their efficiency under the continued stress of 600 to 1500 explosions per minute 

Pitting of electrodes eventually checks the free flow of current. Carbon burned into the insulators will, in time, cause 
current leakage. A weakened spark is the result. - Under these conditions the instantaneous ignition necessary 
to cause complete combustion lias not take place. Gas is wasted. Power is lost. » This is why it is real economy t 
install new spark plugs every 10,000 miles. » Champion X —exclusively for Ford cars, trucks and Fordson tractors 

60 cents. Set of four— $2.40. - Champion— for all other cars—75 cents. Set of four— $3.00. Set of six—$4.50 
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“Tt has no kick to it,”” he said. “It is too 
pretty. There is not enough action in it.” 

I was peeved. So I waxed sarcastic. In 
the most biting tones I could command I 
said, ‘‘Oh, I suppose you'd like to have me 
throw a bucket of blood across this thing 
to make it more attractive and gory.” 

His eyes brightened with enthusiasm and 
admiration and he said, “‘ That’s it-—-that’s 
it! That’s just what we need. That will 
bring the people in.” 

Just as the motion picture is a develop- 
ment and, occasionally, an improvement of 
the legitimate drama, so is the motion- 
picture poster an offshoot of the theatrical 
poster. Theatrical posters had attained 
considerable development before the birth 
of the silent drama, yet the vigor and youth 
of the budding industry instilled into litho- 
graphic paper a new vitality and a greater 
scope for imaginative and artistic ability. 


The Early Poster 


The dimensions of the ordinary one-sheet 
are forty-two inches long by twenty-eight 
inches wide. Posters are graded in one, 
three, six and twenty-four-sheet sizes. In 
the parlance of the trade a three, six and 
twenty-four sheet are respectively three, 
six and twenty-four times the size of a one- 
sheet. These posters, or lithographs, in- 
vented to catch the public eye, are only 
printed in single sheets. No lithographic 
plant can boast of presses large enough to 
print anything bigger than a one-sheet 
poster, consequently the artist’s sketches 
for poster use are divided equally into 
units measuring twenty-eight inches by 
forty-two inches. They are then assembled 
into one poster, depending upon the speci- 
fications whether three, six or twenty-four 
sheets are required. The larger the poster 
the greater is the chance of compelling the 
passer-by’s attention. In the showman’s 
code posters are often referred to as‘ paper.” 

A supply of stock posters representing 
stock scenes, such as encounters, thrilling 
rescues, love scenes and the like, which were 
found in almost every picture, was kept on 
hand by the lithographers. 

The first motion-picture posters, carry- 
ing only the title of the production and the 
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name of the company, were printed in one, 
two, or three colors, and ranged in size from 
a one, to a three, or occasionally a six-sheet 
poster. The name of the company on the 
poster would be altered as many times as 
the picture changed hands on its round 
from one state’s-right organization to an- 
other. This condition continued until the 
larger companies systematized the business, 
at least as far as distributors’ titles were 
concerned 

The smaller picture bought 
stock posters, stripping in a new title 
“Stripping in”’ takes its name from a strip 
of paper with the imprint of the local 
theater name and the play date of the pic- 
ture. This is pasted across the poster either 
at the extreme top or bottom and is to in- 
form the reader where and when he may 
see the poster’s action visualized on the 
However, if a picture company 
filmed a stage play, this addition was not 
necessary; having been 
printed for the original stage vehicle. 

The early motion-picture posters had 
stock borders, made up to represent elab- 
orate ornamental frames. These were suc- 
ceeded by pictorial paper in which a scene 
still was enlarged to requisite poster size 
That the scenes selected were of the most 
blood-and-thunder variety without 
saying, as there were few restrictions until 
about 1910-11. Certain subjects, however, 
had always been taboo, such as scenes show- 
ing men shooting one another, stabbing, 
and too scantily clad female figures. The 
last-named prohibition was not necessi- 
tated by offending motion-picture posters, 
but dated back to the regulating of paper 
for burlesque shows. 

Although the coloring, situations and 
action of the early movie posters were very 
lurid, some of the early efforts were better 
than present-day examples, because the 
artist had a freer rein. He would simply 
see the film run off once and then picture 
in his mind’s eye some of the melodramatic 
or farcical situations and proceed to make 
his illustrations. There were no highly 
specialized sales executives, office or censor 
hindrances in his path, whereas today al- 
most everyone in the organization must 
pass upon his sketches before they are 
ready for the lithograph plant. 
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At first motion-picture companies farmed 
out their poster iobs from shop to shop of 
About 1909, 
some of the big lithographers took over the 


the various lithographers 


entire poster production and distribution, 
paying the motion-picture companies so 
much a week for the yearly privilege. Their 
income came from the sale to exhibitors. 
These contracts extended gradually from 
and the 
bonus to the picture companies increased 
This con- 


*n the bonus 


one year to three and five years, 


as the volume of business grew 
tinued until after the war, wi 
was dropped and a mutual, all-around 
profit-sharing arrangement was adopted. 
At the time of my entry into the motion- 
picture industry the demand for posters 
was very low and frequently limited to 125 
or 150 Naturally, little effort was spent 
in making small quantities artistic, and it 
was not until we determined to back up 
From the Bottom of the Sea with an un- 
precedented number of one, three and six 
sheets, that the quality of independent 
motion-picture posters improved 





In the Circus Manner 


It was this picture that gave birth to the 
six-sheet size; a poster size even now pe- 
culiar to this industry. I had noticed in my 
own, as well as in other theaters, that the 
maximum flash possible on the boards out- 
side the nickelodeons was a three-sheet. 
Wishing to double this display, I arranged 
to have a six-sheet printed, which enabled 
exhibitors to utilize two boards, placed 
side by side. The idea proved equally feas- 
ible on billboard stands, as these, being four 
sheets high, made it possible for the ex- 
hibitor to stick on a one-sheet date strip. 

Although theaters and particularly cir- 
cuses have often used twenty-eight, thirty- 
two and even thirty-six-sheet sizes, the 
motion picture has seldom if ever exceeded 
the twenty-four-sheet size. One of the 
first instances of a motion-picture poster 
following the style of circus paper was our 
display for the film of the Paul Rainey big- 
game hunt. These chromos were done in the 
best Barnum & Bailey manner, and 
crowded more wild beasts onto a one-sheet 
than are to be found at a half dozen water 
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York Street, Universal City. 











This is a Permanent Setting and is Redressed Every Time it is Used 
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of the Electric Refrigeration Corporation — manufacturers of Kelvin- 
Also President 


of che International Advertising Association 


“It takes up the slack!” 


—says C. K. Woodbridge, internationally-known executive, who 
credits the magnitude of his accomplishments to The Dictaphone. 


If you dread all vacation times, with their 
‘‘shortage slumps,’’ read Mr. Wood- 


bridge’s testimony—then our couponoffer. 


‘*Always at my clbow, The Dicta- 
shone is my second self,’’ declares 
C. K. Woodbridge. ‘I rely on it 
absolutely—and have for 8 years. 
‘Off my mind and into The Dicta- 
phone’ is my rule. I turn into it 
everything of importance that comes 
up—on the ‘phone, in conversation, 
or corres ponc ence; puc every item on 
while the subject is fresh and 


uppermost in my mind. 


recs rd 


“My Dictaphone never makes mis- 
takes—never forgets—and has no 
limitations. When I want to take a 
trip or get off early for a round of 
golf, empty my mind and desk into 
The Dictaphone and leave, entirely 
My secretary, at her con- 
venience, transcribes mv _ cylinders 
(or has them done 1n the Dictaphone 
department if there are too many 
for her); and everything goes on as 
usual during my absence. 


care-free 


“Even vacation time brings no 
lowering of office efficiency in the 
office that is Dictaphone-equipped,”’ 
Mr. Woodbridge continues. ‘‘Ex- 
ecutives handie the extra dictation 
at their own convenience, without 


upsetting their secretaries’ working 
schedules. Secretaries plan their time 
to take care of their extra duties in 
comfort and independence. There's 
no delay—no waiting and no inter- 
ruption. The Dictaphone carries all 
the overload—takes up all the slack.” 


Miss Short, Mr. Woodbridge’s sec- 
retary, says she no longer dreads the 
summer. She's never “‘worn out by 
5 o'clock,’’ never works overtime, 
and keeps so fit that when her turn 
comes she takes ‘‘a real vacation—not 
merely a rest!’ 


Lorain Short 


Secretary to Mr. Woodbridge and ex-teacher 

of shorthand in a business college. One day 

convinced her that the highest opportunity 
for secretaries lies in The Dictaphone 


DICTATE to THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 





MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD 





T}1l want to read 


ability with The Dictaphone 
Wrong with Shorthand?” 


Name 
Firm 


Ad iress 








Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 154 Nassau St., New York City 


_) Please notify your nearest office to let me try the New Model 10 without obligation. 


what leading executives or secretaries say about increasing their 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, “What's 











| Falls, 
| George Illian, Lou Fancher, Edward Pen- 
| field and George Peters. Their designs were 
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One of the first examples of a sixteen- 
sheet used for a picture was its inclusion 
| in the then comprehensive array of posters 
| made for Traffic in Souls. That paper then, 
| as now, possessed patron-pulling power is 
shown by the fact that there were almost 
nightly riots at the Weber & Fields Music 

| Hall where the film was being shown. 
Universal made the first telegram poster. 
Delay in the arrival from the California 
| studio of production stills from which 
posters were to be designed, necessitated 
| sending a wire asking them to outline the 
dramatic punches of the forthcoming pic- 
| ture. When this arrived the posters were 
| based on the telegraphic information, a 
| method now frequently used when emer- 
gency requires. It was our sense of adver- 
tising and exploitation that resulted in the 
first teaser poster. This form of poster is 
usually so worded as to arouse curiosity 
without revealing the nature of the picture. 
Following the first pictorial posters, 
which were crude chromos quickly made 
from stills, an era of better and more dig- 
nified billboard advertising began. Many 
| prominent, able and high-salaried artists 
| were engaged, including such well-known 
designers as Willy Pogany, Charles B. 
Arthur Cobey, Arthur Triedler, 


mostly done in the flat German technic, ex- 
amples of the school established by the 
Beggarstaff Brothers, two English artists 
who were pioneers in the use of the pure 
poster styles. 

The laws that govern the show business 
were recognized hundreds of years before 
the moving picture was invented, and the 
advent of the screen has not altered them in 
the slightest degree. They are as direct as 
a straight line, and will not change so long 
as human nature does not undergo a radi- 
cal transformation. 


For the Holiday Mood 


Men and women attend places of enter- 
tainment in a holiday mood, and are not 
entertained by that which they do not 
comprehend. If a considerable portion of 

| the spectators at a moving picture fail to 
grasp the author’s intent until the photo- 
play is half over and do not sympathize 
with the disposition he makes of his charac- 
ters, they are not going to like the picture 
or speak a good word for it to their friends— 
a method of ballyhooing that has the ad- 
vantages of being unrivaled and without 
cost. 

Now, ballyhooing, or more properly, ex- 
ploitation, is necessary, and like press- 

| agenting, must be held in check, lest more 
evil than good result. The circus method of 
| exploitation has suited many photoplays. 
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The circus itself has been pursuing a flam- 
boyant style of advertising since its birth 
and it still registers at the box office. For 
years the biggest attraction with the P. T. 
Barnum show was Phineas himself, and it 
was his habit to deliver a ballyhoo from the 
ring that put all his three-sheet posters to 
the blush. There is a subtle connection be- 
tween exploitation and the holiday mood 
in which people are receptive to all forms 
of entertainment. It is, of course, neces- 
sary to adapt the style of exploitation to 
the nature of the article being advertised, 
and highbrow methods must be used only 
with highbrow attractions. 

But it is all part of the game. The eye is 
caught by the array of high-sounding ad- 
jectives. He follows the crowd inside the 
tent, admires the grace, skill and daring of 
the performance and goes again next year. 


The Ballyhoo Man 


That brings in the exploitation depart- 
ment, which is charged with the responsi- 
bility of rendering aid to the exhibitor. It 
is upon the shoulders of this department 
that the burden rests of planning the bally- 
hoo campaign for the theater owner; pro- 
viding, of course, the latter is scheduled to 
play the picture. 

When a story is in the making the ex- 
ploitation director procures the synopsis 
and forthwith prepares a campaign in his 
own mind that shall go hand in hand with 
the finished product. He selects the out- 
standing features of the picture, the name 
of the star, the star’s previous successes, 
the director’s name, the supporting cast and 
the theme of the photoplay on which to 
work for the prospective booker of the film. 

In some original manner, he must devise, 
create and invent plans, schemes or stunts 
which will link with the particular photo- 
play in question, and they must be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to facilitate the 
showing in the theater. For be it under- 
stood, when an exhibitor fails to herald his 
attraction to the public, there is always a 
danger of being greeted by slender audi- 
ences; a contingency that is up to the ex- 
ploiter to avoid as far as possible. This 
may be accomplished through the medium 
of newspapers, lobbies, theater fronts, 
window displays, printed matter, special 
showings, and the like. 

In my time I have noted the following 
ideas which have been staged by exhibitors 
cooperating with newspapers: Free passes, 
colorful illustrations, poster contest, model 
making, to bob or not to bob, similarity 
contest, tabloid special, ad and lobby con- 
test, treasure hunt, most popular girl, 
stage recollections, physical contest, spe- 
cial issue, red and green extras, drawing 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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Building a Set at the Old Metro Studio About 1916 
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N the past year the Wabash Railway has fur- 

ther improved its freight service by the instal- 
lation of International Chain-Drive Trucks and 
a battery of All-Steel Semi-trailers. 

This truck and trailer equipment is operated 
for the Wabash by the Arthur Dixon Transfer 
Company, one of the oldest in the country. These 
trucks and trailers are on the job ten hours every 
day and they are saving as high as 72 hours per 
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it atl On the job 
for the Wabash every day 





shipment and replacing hundreds of trap cars 
and line cars every month. 

The Wabash is using International Trucks at 
many points in many capacities and so are all 
the larger railroads of the country. And that is 
easy to understand; International Trucks have 
been giving good service for twenty-three years 
just as other products of the Harvester Company 
have been giving good service for almosta century. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (ixcorr 


RATE CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 


TRUCKS 


The International line includes the Special Delivery for loads up to %4-ton; 4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks of 1'4,1% and 2- 








ton sizes; Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 24 to5-ton sizes; Motor Coaches; and McCormick- Deering Industrial Tractors. 
Below are given a few points of superior International service and design. Write for folder on Internationals for your business. 
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All International Trucks are pro Che Steer | 
vided with auxiliary rear springs steering eat 
j hese springs come into action when makes t F hx 
International Trucks are served by 136 Com- The forged steel radius arm includes . neede d and assure correct spring flex iris cas ua _ 
pany-owned branches in the United States, aconvenient chain adjustment. Inthe Herringbone Gears in double ibility under varying loads. The typu a passenger ca 
branches and dealers throughout Canada,and heavier models the live axle has a 2- reduction drive models assure illustrated is provided for the doubk reliewing the 
} service facilities in foreign countries the world speed range, assuring efficient power greater torque capacity and reduction drive Heavy-Duties. An ‘ amp l, Y 
over. The branch illustrated is in Boston, Mass. transmission in all going better all-around performance. othervaluable International feature position of d 
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HOTEL 


DETROIT’S Newest 


Come right in/ 


-.-where 
rooms are 
larger od 


and luxury is homelike 


You can take pride in inviting 
your friends or clients to meet 
you in the larger, more airy, 
better equipped rooms of the 
new Detroit-Leland Hotel. 


Here you have ample room to 
entertain guests, a fitting back- 
ground for business confer- 
ences. No apologizing for lack 
of space or equipment, no neces- 
sity for your guests to lounge un- 
gracefully on the foot of the bed. 


Centrally located, but outside 
the din of the traffic belt, this 
splendid new hotel is rapidly 
establishing a national reputa- 
tion not only for its larger 
rooms, lounges and galleries 
but for the exclusive quality of 
its cuisine and the superior ex- 
cellence of its service. 


\ F ; t 74 c 
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700 Large Rooms with Bath 
85. are priced from $3.00 to $5.00 


DETROIT-LELAND 
HOTEL 


Bagley at Cass, Detroit, Michigan 
(a few steps from the Michigan Theater) 


WM. J. CHITTENDEN, Jr., Manager 
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| (Continued from Page 134 
contest, photo identification, window ques- 
tions, title writing, war heroes, fashion 
clinic, telegram stunt, popular mothers, 
timely slogan, most-words contest, street 
photos, scrambled movie star, fashion 
designing. 

As for the lobbies, I have seen them 
changed into every conceivable shape, such 
as a college, desert, South Sea isle, circus 
and Western atmosphere, miniature stage, 
prize ring and jungle scene. I have seen 
them house war relics, revolving fans, elec- 
trie anvils, aeroplanes, burglar tools, hand- 
cuffs, fashions, and so on. The following 
were also utilized for theater fronts: Photo- 
graphic reproductions, masks, lithographs, 
sidewalk trenches, banners and electric 
flashers. Street stunts have included 
floats, gypsy girls, masked motorists, sta- 
tionary balloons, horsemen, painted bar- 
rels, sheiks, a caged bear and an auto 
parade. 

The following tried and proved tie-ups 

| have been made upon countless occasions: 


toon strip, shoe-fitting contest, libraries, 
star identification, typist stunt, flower 
matinée, merchants’ association, key stunt, 
prize from star, ukulele contest, and so on. 


Press Agents’ Stunts 


Windows in the vicinity of a movie the- 
ater have at one time or other displayed 
money bags, books, a ship model, photos of 
stars, snow settings, animated signs, old 
costumes, make-up demonstration, gown 
display, and the like. 

As for other novelties, such as special 
showings and prologues, they have been 
repeated as often as the tides, bearing in 
mind that in no instance could the pic- 
ture’s title, play dates and name of theater 
be omitted. 

Under the guise of exploitation some of 
the weirdest hoaxes have been perpetrated 
on the public, which only served to alienate 
newspaper editors. It appears that every 
newcomer who manages to ease himself into 
an exploitation department, carries with 
him a rather vague idea that his duties con- 
sist solely of grabbing off some extra space 
in the newspapers without having his em- 

| ployer pay. 

He has had handed down to him all 
the freakish methods employed by P. T. 
Barnum; he knows all about the late Anna 

| Held’s milk bath that always brought her 
a free puff wherever her attraction ap- 
peared; he is aware how Anthony Com- 
stock lent himself unwittingly to further 
the sale of Elinor Glyn’s Three Weeks, and 
how millions of prints of September Morn 
flooded the nation some fifteen years ago, 
| due toa wily trick perpetrated by a Broad- 
| way press agent. And so the new addition 
to the exploitation department loses all 
sense of proportion and allows his imagi- 
nation to run wild. He can concoct some 
of the strangest, most nonsensical and 
pointless pranks that the human mind can 
conceive. Not infrequently his plans bring 
the desired results, in so far as they find 
their way in print. 
I have yet to learn of a single instance 
wherein any of these free space seekers 
have ever contributed a single exploitation 
| campaign that spelled success for their em- 
| ployers. Take for example, Tarzan of the 
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Apes, filmed by a large company. Before 
this picture was scheduled to open on 
Broadway the management negotiated for 
the services of one of the highest salaried 
press agents in captivity. A glance at the 
title and synopsis of the story was enough 
for this ingenious chap. Immediately his 
brain commenced functioning, and a pro; 
cedure was decided upon. He went down 
to Coney Island, rented a lion and ordered 
the animal to be boxed and forwarded to 
a certain hotel in New York. Next he ar- 
ranged for one of his aides to register at 
the hotel as T. R. Zann and leave word 
with the clerk that his piano was on its way 
and must be sent up immediately to his 
quarters. 


A Carnivorous Piano 


Accordingly, the piano was duly received 
and sent up to the aid’s quarters. Thus far 
no suspicion of any kind was aroused, but 
when T. R. Zann ordered ten pounds of 
sirloin steak sent up to him daily, the room 
clerk became suspicious, and during the 
absence of the guest, dispatched the house 
detective to the former’s suite to make a 
silent investigation. One glance revealed a 
lion in the partially opened piano box, and 
made the house detective beat a hasty re- 
treat. 

When the mysterious T. R. Zann re- 
turned he was told to leave the hotel with 
his lion. All of his protestations that his 
lion was as playful as any lap dog proved 
of no avail. But before he caged his pet 
he disappeared in a telephone booth, rang 
up the City News Association and told 
them to hasten up immediately to the 
hotel, where a Mr. Zann was being ejected 
from the hotel for maintaining a lion in 
his suite. 

A reporter was not slow in making his 
appearance, and verified the information 
from the hotel officials, who even led him to 
T. R. Zann’s room, where he witnessed 
with his own eyes the chief bone of conten- 
tion—the king of beasts caged in the piano 
crate. 

Here was a rare spectacle, indeed, to 
catch the eyes of metropolitan newspaper 
readers; something apart from the accus- 
tomed daily happenings in a workaday 
world. No city editor, having the proof 
from his reporter, could let this story es- 
cape, and as a result the newspapers the 
following morning greeted New Yorkers 
with: 

MAN AND LION EJECTED FROM HOTEL 
T. R. ZANN CLAIMS LION IS PET 


and went on to treat of T. R. Zann’s diffi- 
culties in a humorous vein. The very cap- 
tions enticed readers to finish the narrative 
of Zann and his lion. Somewhere in the 
distance was the man who engineered this 
hoax, chuckling to himself and presenting, 
I suppose, marked copies of the dailies to 
his employer and receiving congratulations 
for having put across a clever idea at the 
expense of the newspapers and the public. 
Let us carry the ingenious press agent’s 
idea out to its logical conclusion and see 
whether the effort and expense warranted 
the outlay of all this energy. 

Tarzan of the Apes opened on Broadway, 
aided by an extra large advertising ex- 
penditure which went for billboards and 
newspaper advertising, yet it failed to 
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bring the people in droves. At the ex- 
piration of a week Tarzan of the Apes 
folded its tents and stole silently out of 
the theater. 

As to our own organization, we plead 
guilty of having been a participant in one 
of these artless stunts. As president of the 
organization, it is the fashion for me to 
shoulder the blame, although I personally 
was not involved. 

We had a film that was also booked to 
open on Broadway. This was the Virgin 
of Stamboul, with Priscilla Dean as Shari 
in the leading réle. One of the special ex- 
ploitation engineers was assigned to make 
all Gothamites pause in their daily tasks to 
learn something about the Virgin of Stam- 
boul. 

In as much as the plot concerned itself 
with a street singer who had escaped 
from a harem, the exploitation agent se- 
cured a confederate whom he instructed 
in the commonly accepted mannerisms of 
the Turks. He sent him first to the Turk- 
ish quarter and next to the lobbies of the 
leading hotels. In the latter places he ap- 
proached the register, made a deep salaam 
and then struck a serious posture with both 
arms folded. Each day he would go 
through the same performance, and it soon 
aroused considerable curiosity. It became 
whispered about that the grim, turbaned 
visitor was a secret emissary of the sultan, 
who had been deputized to affect the return 
of one Shari, an escaped girl from his 
master’s seraglio. But still no newspaper 
nibbled at the rumor and our Turkish 
friend kept up the deception. 


Publicity That Does Not Pay 


Finally news filtered into Park Row of 
this mysterious Turk who was searching 
for his sultan’s favorite, and it led the 
managing editors to dispatch reporters to 
trail him. The man appeared more myste- 
rious than ever, and persistent questioning 
only drew from him a few stray scraps of 
information that seemed to deepen the 
mystery. That was enough for the news- 
paper gentry, and some of them returned 
to Park Row with a story while others 
continued to trail him. 

He entered the Astor Hotel one day and 
went through his customary poses, but this 
time the usual salaam was more sweeping 
than ever. It revealed a starched collar 
with a _ recognizable trade-mark from 
Troy, New York, which, purely by acci- 
dent, caught the unerring eye of a certain 
reporter, who at once detected the suave 
hand of press agentry. Having a bond of 
sympathy with his fellow reporters, he 
passed his observation on to the members 
of the guild. 

A few papers, however, fell for the Turk 
and gave their readers their version of his 
mission. To all purposes, the press agent 
managed to score in two or three dailies 
with notices of his invented scheme. 

I don’t know whether the efforts of the 
exploiter helped to swell the attendance 
when the Virgin of Stamboul made its 
debut, but I do know that editors don’t 
like to be victimized, and I put a stop to 
such methods of publicity, which, to my 
mind, make enemies instead of friends. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of three articles 
by Mr. Laemmle. The next will appear in an early 
issuc. 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
‘Mister, what you want me to tell you?” 
‘*Your adventures in the overflow. I am 

a magazine writer, gathering material, and 


| would like to hear your personal experi- 


” 


ence. 

**Pussonal ’sperience. Yas-suh. I gits 
you.” He reached out, but didn’t acquire 
the dollar. Not quite. Had to do a lot of 
talking, scary talking, the kind that North- 


“Where 
broke?” 

‘“Who? Me? Yas-suh, I was on de plan- 
tation at cunnel’s house. Miss Betty she 
done invited ev’ybody dere for a dance. 
Big ballroom jammed wid young ladies an’ 
gent’mun. Lord, Lord, mister, dat water 
riz up so sudden an’ climbed so high dat 
cunnel’s house nacherly floated off. Sho 
did. Floated off easy an’ slick, same as 
slidin’ downhill on butter. Nobody never 
felt it. Music didn’t stop. Young folks 
dancin’, same as if dat house was standin’ 
still.” 

Out came the author’s tablet. Rapid 
notes while Zack kept an eye on that dollar 
bill as he continued: 

“Us floated mighty swif’, ontil atter 
while I took notice dat de lamps was kinder 
shakin’. ‘Ugh,’ I says to myself, jest dis 
way, ‘sumpin’ ails dis house. She’s trem- 
blin’.’, Dem very words, mister —dem very 
words. Co’se I didn’t aim to skeer de white 
folks, dey bein’ so nervous concernin’ 
levees, so I jest rambled by myself out on 
de front gallery to take a look. An’ Lordee, 
mister! What you reckin? Right away I 
seen dat us done floated plumb out o’ Wash- 
in’ton County, an’ was a-scootin’ through 
Sharkey—kin I take dis dollar now?”’ 

The horn-rimmed stranger didn’t turn 
loose his money, so Zack let out a cloud of 
smoke, sucked in a long breath, and piled 
on the harrowing details. 

‘‘Dere us was, right over Major Egre- 
mont’s plantation in Sharkey County, 
racin’ like de gutter off a roof. Goin’ atsech 
speed, mister, I figgered dat us would ha’ 
’rived in Vicksburg an’ tied up ’ginst dis 
railroad track at a quarter to six o’clock dis 
mornin’, ’ceptin’ cunnel’s house hit a steam- 
boat.”” 

“*Struck a steamboat?”’ 

‘Yas-suh. Sho did. Right smack in de 
middle o’ Major Egremont’s mule lot.”’ 

‘‘A steamboat? In a mule lot?” 

“‘Sholy, suh. I kin ’splain it. Dat boat 
must ha’ got sucked in from de Miss’ippi 
River whar de levee broke. An’ likewise, 
I fergot to tell you, water was percisely 
eighty-fo’ foot deep across Major Egre- 
mont’s cotton field. An’ here come de 
boat! Here she come, like hell-a-beatin’- 
tanbark, headed direct fer our house.”’ 

‘*Steam up?”’ More notes on the tablet. 

“‘No-suh. Her b’ilers done squenched 
out. Fires "bleeged to be out, ‘cause whilst 
I was watchin’ dat boat, not more’n half a 
minute, she turnt over nine times. I 
counted ’em, suh—nine times. An’ jest as 
she was gettin’ fixed to turn over ten times, 
she hit de corner of our house an’—-thankee, 
suh, thankee, suh.”’ Zack deftly pocketed 
the dollar and hushed, while the stranger 
questioned breathlessly: 

‘*What happened when the boat collided 
with you?” 

‘Happened? Ugh! Ugh! Dat 
spinned around more swifter dan a whirli- 
gig, an’ popped me right off cunnel’s gallery 
same as a cracker off a whip. Shucks! I 
got tired o’ sech tomfoolery, an’ went on to 
de levee to ketch dis barge.”’ 

Emitting a copious puff from his cigar, 
and with the swagger of a brave yarn well 
told, Old Reliable started to stroll away 
when the stranger caught his arm. And 
Zack didn’t relish the glitter of unbelief in 
his eye as he said: 

‘Hold on! I do not wholly understand 
these inundations. Please explain how you 
went from that floating house to the levee.” 

“Oxplain dat? Sholy, suh. Sholy.”’ 
Old Zack gazed downward as he scraped a 
puzzled foot upon the gravel, then glanced 
up with his justly celebrated smile. ‘* Mis- 
ter, I jest nacherly can’t oxplain dat, no 


were you when the levee 


house 
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kind o’ way. You see, suh, durin’ overflow 
times, things takes place in sech a scramble 
dat a man gits bumfoozled an’ can’t ox- 
plain nothin’. Good-by, suh. Good-by. 
Gotter go now.” 

Any reasonable white man would admit 
that for a colored person Zack had dis- 
played good judgment. He had dodged 
Miss Betty in time to save his ration ticket 
and escaped from the doubting author in 
time to save his honor. Two shining in- 
stances of foresight. And yet, subsequent 
results demonstrated the folly of looking 
ahead. As an unavoidable fact, after using 
all precaution, bad luck bushwhacked him 
from the rear. 

At that crucial moment, with a hard- 
earned dollar in his pocket, Zack wasn’t 
studying about Rev. Oriole Jones, had never 
laid eyes on that fawn-hatted parson in the 
swing-tail coat. Zack merely exercised his 
prerogative as an Afro-American citizen to 
promenade and smoke, when the Reverend 
Jones approached. 

Bighead Jones was obliged to approach 
somebody, for he had butted up against a 
solid wall and must seek a crevice through 
it. His boss kept urging him to get two 
hundred negroes, and the Red Cross lady 
refused to issue him a pass for the purpose 
of holding religious services. More than 
that, worse than that—far worse—Rev- 
erend Jones had betrayed such insistence 
upon getting into camp that the worker sus- 
pected him and tipped off a secret-service 
man. If Bighead Jones had known that 
cunning eyes were on him he would never 
have tarried in Vicksburg or touched one of 
those Delta negroes with a forty-foot pole. 
However, it is from what we don’t know 
that adventures are made. 

Zack’s sweet simplicity lured him, and the 
ticket in Zack’s hatband seemed an easy 
mark. Therefore it was that danger in the 
form of Bighead Jones accosted that guile- 
less colored person. 

‘*Howdy, brudder; what mought be yo’ 
name?”’ 

**Deacon Foster,’”’ Zack responded with 
becoming dignity. ‘‘I belongs to Moanin’ 
Pilgrim Church.” 

‘““Glad to meet you. 
Oriole Jones, pastor 0’ 
Church in Memphis.” 

The twain engaged in godly converse as 
they rambled, discoursing upon salvation of 
souls and kindred topics. Without visible 
intention Bighead steered toward a negro 
boarding house, a shack so dilapidated and 
precarious that none dared enter except 
such as reposed an abiding trust in Provi- 
dence. Its blistered door hung crazily. 
The hallway bulged up and down, wavering 
like ascenic railroad. At the rear the house 
jammed into a hillside. Zack knew the 
joint and went in without fear. They were 
argufying a high p’int of Scripture wherein 
location cut noice. Passing through to the 
back door, Reverend Jones paused to ex- 
press the desire of a Christian heart, that he 
craved the privilege of ministering to the 
distress of his people whom God had chas- 
tened. 

‘*An’ dem white folks won’t ‘low you in 
camp?” Zack burst forth indignantly. 

‘‘No. Dey cast me forth, same as de 
Midianites scorned dem prophets o’ de 
Lord.” 

“Ugh! Ugh! Ain’titashame? Ain't it 
a shame? All dem niggers what’s got 
tickets rides out dere in trucks.”’ 

‘Is dat yo’ ticket?”’ Bighead queried as 
he eyed the card in Zack’s hatband. ‘‘ Wish 
I had one like dat.” 

Their negotiations opened upon a high 
plane, soaring amid ecclesiastical ether, 
God’s work, race pride, then simmered 
down to finance. 

‘*No, sir-ree,’’ Zack declined, “I won’t 
take no fi’ dollars fer my ticket. Wid dis 
ticket a man kin draw rations, stylish 
clo’es, free rides on de railroad. Huh! It’s 
wuth a hundred dollars of any nigger’s 
money.” 

After a haggling disputation the traders 
compromised on ten, which Zack was col- 
lecting with one hand while he delivered his 
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Lay Creo-Dipts over 
old side-walls .. 


Save more than they cost 


ANY BUILDING expert can tell you it costs only a 
third more than re-painting to lay Creo-Dipt Stained 
Shingles right over old side-walls. Yet the Creo-Dipts 
save enough paint-bills to pay for themselves in the 
first § to 7 years. 

Creo-Dipts save fuel, too. Most owners claim from 
15% to 25% each year. That is because Creo-Dipt side- 
walls add another coat of insulation—keep your house 





warmer in winter, cooler in summer. 


Genuine Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles are made only 
from selected cedar trees—hundreds of years old, with 
the grain of the wood running 100% straight from top 
to bottom of each shingle. They cannot crack or split. 





Then genuine Creo-Dipts are preserved by the ex 
clusive Creo-Dipt process which protects them against 
rot and covers the entire shingle surface with a thor- 
ough coating of color and creosotive oils. 


Ask your architect, builder, or lumber dealer about 
Creo-Dipts for old homes or new homes—for new 
roofs or re-roofing. Or, mail the coupon below for port- 
folio of large-size photographs, together with color 
chart showing the wide choice of Creo-Dipt colors. 


Creo-Dipt Company, Inc., 120g Oliver Street, No. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. In Canada: Creo-Dipt Company, 
Ltd., 1610 Royal Bank Building, Toronto. Sales offices 
in principal cities. Leading lumber dealers everywhere 
have genuine Creo-Dipt Stained Shinglesin stock. When 
you buy, look for the name Creo-Dipt on each bundle. 


. remodeling? Rebeautify and re-value it like this .. with 
and a new Creo-Dipt roof. Mail the coupon for photographs. 


SEND FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 

— eens, toe Ea schol — 1 N Y 
Enclosed find 25¢ for portf f ze-size phot 

graphs of Creo-Dipt homes by leading architects, book 

let of color suggestions, and nan local Creo-Dipt 


dealer. 
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Continued from Page 140 
the other, when a shadow dark- 
front door. A strange white man 
in, quick stepper, hesitated a mo- 
ment, adjusting his eyes to the gloom before 
two black negroes in a 
lark hallway. Then the detective advanced 
toward them. 

Having had sixty-odd years’ experience in 
reading white folks’ minds, Zack knew what 
that fellow was coming after 
them. 


ticket wit 
ened the 


trode 


he could discern 


coming after 


“Run, parson, run,” he whispered, and 
hoved Bighead through the back door. Be- 
hind that boarding house, in a labyrinth of 
débris and mulberry trees, two colored lives 
divided. Every rat hole « 
familiar to Zack, who left the parson scram- 
bling, while he saved his own hide by scuf- 
fling through an empty warehouse whicl 
had an exit on China Street. Like a cau- 
tious old coon Zack first peered out, ther 
sauntered negligently to the sidewalk. 


I escape was 





“Hey! Uncle Zack!” A frie voice 
called to him. ‘Hop in! I'll take you up 





the hili.”’ 

An automobile, shiny and providential, 
had stopped at the curb, with Mr. Fred 
Magill holding open his door 1 
ill around. No detective. 

‘“Thankee, Mister Fred 
is he settled upon the cushior a) 


kinder wore out, 








Thankee, sul 


workin’ so hard fer de 


Red Cross.”’ 





In those times everybody worked for the 
Red Cross, every private car became a com- 
Folks that had automobiles 
picked up those who had none, 
about the relief work. 

‘Uncle Zack, where are you going?” 

‘I did aim to go home, suh. Cunnel 
needs me quick.” 

‘All right. I’ll run you out. 
but a few minutes.”’ 

Five minutes from that active moment 
when Zach ad bolted out of the rear of a 
negro boarding house on Levee Street, he 
went strolling up the cement walk at Colonel 
Spott swoode’s. What befell Parson Jones 
did not concern him, for Zack carried ter 
good dollars in his pocket 
ing the contribution from the stranger with 
the horn-rimmed specs. Neither did Zack 
seem in the slightest disconcerted by his 
failure to telephone the colonel, which had 

lipped his mind until he came face to face 
with Spottiswoode himself, who called from 





mon carrier 


all rushing 


& 


Won't take 








eleven, count- 


e front door: 
‘Oh, Zack! What’s 
vat? She won’t get in tor 


‘Yas-suh, 


wrong with our 
ht?” 

cunnel,’”” Zack 
‘dat boat’s done arrived too 
ng ago to talk about 








answered 








‘Put them all n 
you?” 

“Sholy, sul None o’ den 
turnt over atter his head |} Le 
Not being as young as he 
veteran planter was now too we 
tention, and glad that | eed 
the night in settling his tenants « 

“All right, Za ‘ 1, sir 
big chair while the 
steps. 

Peace, perfect pi I 
lengthened Du W 
darkness. The unn 
marked C¢ el Spottisw 

nai thun ‘ 
t iwnere Z I 1 i T 
lect’ pe r t ( é ‘ 
Yet even then a gho 
ghost of Reverend Jone 

At first Zack failed he 
pattered r tnat ame 
slope H eep-dulled « pa 
th even whe tstopped att 
four men tumbled out — four me 
mightily pestered. They had t 

e front w got ne y tot 
fore Zach ( ed n [ W 
trangers, Delta me 

And Zack d t tl 
how or othe ! t l 
pu nes i W T ' r 
hadow | 
prominence 

‘Come in, gentleme Phe 
and greeted | 1 “ 

“Te t} Cr S ttiswoc 
leader asked. 

“Te, a." 

Then Zack observed sometl 
black-bearded man w the } 
wore one | on | ti l 1 
a second h: the fawn- ed 
Rev. Oriole Jone 

= Dar now! Done hur Re 
an’ wants me next.” Shrive 
smaller in the darkness, Z 
eyes stared at the leader, who s 
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our tenalr 
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light while the color 


“Yes, Mr. Marl 


Ww, 


man by that name.” 
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uch in itself 


was taken wasn’t worth n Coal 
hods and small coal shovels seemed to be 
particularly hard to resist, while dippers 
and water buckets, together with anything 
else that could be used to fill radiators, 
were apparently regarded as public prop- 
erty. Even tourists who were scrupu- 
lously honest in everything else seemed to 
fee] they had a moral right to annex a 
dipper, to be used in a radiator emergency. 

All sorts of parties came to the camp. 
Big, new $5000 limousines would be parked 
next to rusty, worn-out little touring cars 
that rattled like junk wagons. A bank 
president, driving to the West for some 
trout fishing in the Sierras with a chum, 
would run his shiny coupé in beside the 
shabby five-passenger of a shop foreman 
1is wife and children to Arizona. 
Two California school-teachers, driving 
Kast in the smallest roadster known to 
commerce, might occupy the cabin next 
to a wild-cat promotor taking a prospect 
out to look over a Nevada gold mine. And 
in the next cabin there might be the family 
of an Ohio farmer who had sold his place to 
» Coast, with baggage piled over 


both running boards and overflowing onto 














move tot 





a trailer behind. 


Catching Up With the Budget 


During January and February we closed 
the camp entirely, although we kept the 
tore open for local trade. But by March, 
even though there was still snow on the 
ground, tourists began coming through 
uyain 

The summer tourists, besides being more 
trustworthy, had more money to spend. 
They were usually taking and enjoying va- 
cations that they could afford. They showed 
more disposition to talk and fraterniz 
with others in the camp, while the travel 
tourists, for the most part, kept pretty 
much to themselves, paying little attention 
to the occupants of cabins to the right or 
left of them, and getting away for an early 
start in the morning 

Frequently, I came to understand, even 
the petty thievery of the least desirable 10 


per cent was due to actual need. The pinch 














came when, estimating the expense of a trip 
on a low basis, travel tourists would run 
expenditures a 


into totally unloreseen 


smash-up or unusually large repair bill, the 
unreckoned expense of a new tire after a 
stone bruise and blow-out, or something of 
the kind. Then, with hundreds of miles still 
to go and not enou money to meet the 


igh 
expense of the rest of the 





journey, the 





whole party would become panic-stricken, 
trying desperately, almost like animals, to 
fight their way through without utter 
catastrophe 


t 

Each year the touri 
both the vacation touri 
ers. We put in ten add 
nlarged th 
mproved the accommodations by adding 
The se tn ngs 


although our increased 





central dining hall. Also, we 
a heating plant for hot water 
took money and, 
returns justified the expenditure, I found 
myself getting more and more dissatisfied. 


The whole business of tou 





rist camps Nas 
been a mushroom growth in this country, 
still almost too new to be fully appreciated 
and has changed rapidly from year to year. 
Just as my original camp site had 
behind the procession, with the openi 





municipal camps and free-parking place 
o now our ¢abin camp Was becoming out- 
of-date. 

For one thing, the location was wrong 
It had seemed almost ideal at the be- 
ginning a field close to the highway, near 


the city, just where tourists would stop 





to take on more gas and buy 
As far as its loca- 

ind camp for 
travel tourists was concerned, these advan- 


But the cream of the new 


provisions, 


or stop tor the night. 


el 


t or a filling station ¢ 


tion 


tages remained 


trade—the vacation tourists, with more 


money to spend and a greater disposition 





Continued from Page 37 


to spend it were 
more attractive locations, with shade trees, 


beginning to 100K ior 


or brooks and hillsides, farther from tow: 


In our camp cheap trade was beginning to 


drive away more fastidious campers 
By the time the business had developed 


to a point where it could look out for the 





wages of a hired caretaker my partner and 
I talked it over and de« 
He gave me $10,000 for my half interest 
in the store and camp—we had cleared up 


all the indebtedness, and he was able to 


jed t ] ' 
1aeda to spi ip. 





swing the necessary financing on a new 
mortgage—and started in to carry along 
alone with his wife and hired assistant. For 
my own part, becoming foot-loose again 
through this deal, I decided to study the 
camping situation more ft 
over again. This was in 

As automobile touring has become gen- 
eral throughout the country, five distinct 
types of stopping places have found favor. 
When you start from Wisconsin to motor 
down to Florida for the winter, or decide 
trip stretch clear 
ic Northwest, all 


and start ir 





to make your summer 
from Virginia to the Pacif 
five are at your command 
First of all, there is the camping place 
beside the road—just any old spot that 
takes your fancy when night shuts down, 
tent, gypsy 


fashion, or sleep on the ground with the 


where you can pitch your 


sky above you. For this sort of camping, 
orchards, groves, hillsides and river banks, 
or any other spots of natural beauty, are, 
of course, in greatest demand. The prob- 
lem now, however, is where to find then 

Along the main highway they no longer, 
for the most part, exist at all. No Camp- 


ng Allowed, or Camping $.25 a Day, 


the usual sign. The days of good free- 
camp sites, except on little-used roads far 


from the paved highways and main li 


nes o 


the state parks and national-forest re- 


travel, are gone. They have retreated to 
| 


serves, and even there are found, in large 
particular localities and 
vision 

* the trees of an unposted 


orchard, nowadays, usually means a visit, 


about the time you have your tent nicel 
et up, [rom a sma boy who announce 
} . 

Pop says to te vou this is private 
property Camping ain't allowed 


When it was allowed it cost, I 


The Camp Census 








Wit! good tree-camp sites rapidly disap- 
pearing from the main highways, Class B 
al I f oO the 

e the ( $.25 

Che ices of rea 

be hey n re may be 
tables and be ne m not 
| lally, thoug! i put up the 
tou t-welcome g neside n Wester 


Kansas store, there is a place where you 





can buy necessa provisions. t may be 
only a roadside tand, trading in all- 
hots and soda } vith a few bottles of 
milk and half a dozen varieties of canned 
goods on the side; it may be a farmhous¢e 
with fresh eggs, butter and milk available 


e satisfaction and profit of all. Usu 
lly, the best recommendation of these 


a small Tourist 


places Is their inlormanhty 


Camp sign nailed to a fence post, or Auto 
Camping tacked against a tree. That and 
natural attractiveness of hill or stream or 








Then come the more formal auto camps, 
pr led free by many towns and cities, or 
private, charging twenty-five to 
ent a nignt Water, elect ghts and 
some form e protection are usua 
provided, oft th tables and benche 
outdoor fireplaces, shower baths, and the 
like, as well. One of the American Auto 
mot t Assor latior folde rs sts oe 70 1uto 
this degree of for- 
r, p ately printed 
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ne iS 04 ] Y ex ] é I 
ireas more ocate tale 4 ! 

nal parks and forest 

ihe fourt iaSs ation ¢ ‘ is to the 
( n or bungalow camp, such as I } 
described. T iy a folder issued by the 
Automobile Club of South Calif 

t 90 of then that state alone \ 
re t is Sale to sa ( t nia Dur " 
camps represent an investment of $f 
000 or $8, 000 

Last of all there are the hote ing 
boarding Nouses along the gnwa to the 
great cha hotels the r tik M 
auto tourists, of course, st ea I 
aione and stay r at note 

After looking the entire field over, I d 
cided that a better class of bungalow can 
appealing part ilar to ication tou 
was what I wanted, and since (¢ for: 
was, I was t il, anead the State 
the development of this particular type 
amp, I went to the Pa C 

A Camp De Luxe 

At pa; Diego ilte i l © { et O 
ooking around, I mé in W yt le 
to quite an extent paralleled n wr He 
Was an older man thar | and had i 
many years worked along on a walnut 
ranch in the Pomona Valle Y, Making ala 

ng. Then, as the population of the 
region increased, he had subdivided 
grove and sold it off, bit by bit, for a $50 
000 profit. He liked my plans for an up-t 
date bungalow imp and we aeé ied to ¢ 
nto the venture together. I had $15,000 to 

est he matched that wit! inothe 
$15,000, with the understanding that 
further financing were necessa e would 
put more of his owr apit nast £ 
Dank-loan Dasis 

Our first Job was to find the right loc: 
tion We finally de led on a plendid 
orner with hills behind, fine hade trees 


and the Pacific Ocear 





ideal camping spot. It was on the ma 
highway to Los Angeles and so near the 
city that it seemed a good investment 
re speculation alone ( the entire 
yrner —about five acres in exter e paid 
$14,000 That our judgment na ‘ 
the selection Was not altogethe MW may 
be judged from the act that w two 
months we rece ed an offer of $19,000 for 
the plot 

We put up twenty ingalow The 
cheapest cost us about $400 apiece and the 


most expensive nearly $1 





plumbing system, with hot and 1 wate 
I ind showers, aside from the plumb 
r fixture st $1000 more A ce 
pa wit! mall dance n 
fortable chairs and tables f¢ 1 partic 
aqdio and pnor i ne xX 
took nother $1000 Ka ttave had a 
kitchenette off the main roon 1 the 
i f nd more « rate bung ws had 
i bat! mM as We We de ied to charge 
y ng scale of prices, ra ron 
. iM) ft r The sma eat t lY i Ws tT ‘ yt) 
night for the biggest ones that wer 
nished wit F com! able met 
ind big beds w x rr 
t Sst 

We decided, t em iW the ea} 
We laid in a small sup} ( i t ( 
rented at an addit ¢ er 

night to those Ww A ed At that 
time our imp W t yO as 
far as this: t ‘ WY 
ect n¢ as the mos 1 , 
camps the int iv ir lead 
nas beer ved VEVE tnat 
n e thar ne the larger Western | ( 
} e come to the point ! ito 
mobile irt t P the . 
whic 1 find eve e { yon 
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SHAVE... 


SHOWER... 
RUB-DOWN... 





Deen then °° a5 


this pink cream rolls pore-dirt free 


Tomorrow morning, after you Pompeian Massage Cream. The 


lather your face, after you shave, light area at the side shows the 
after you shower, let this cream cream spread on the skin. 
prove that your face is still only Compare it with the picture 
half clean. at the right. That’s skin that is 
Pore-dirt hides in every face. really clean! Those dark marks 
It gives you a grey, lifeless tone are the dried pellets of cream, 
instead of the ruddy glow you black with the pore-dirt that has 
might well show the world. been rolled free. Dirty, aren’t 
Pompeian Massage Cream will they? And remember, that dirt 
remove pore-dirt from the clear- could never have been washed out! 
est complexion. That's our claim. Give yourself a Pompeian 
But the fest that convinces thou- massage. Free your pores of sal- 
sands is this: low-toned dirt. Show the world 
Send us the coupon for a FREE a face alive with the athletic glow 
tube. Wash your face as clean as that clean skin boasts. A Pom- 
you know how. Then massage peian massage is a great start for 
Pompeian into the pores. What a busy, successful day! 


happens? , , 
FREE test convinces thousands 


The cream rubs in pink, but 
ROLLS OUT DINGY GREY! 


Test the benefits of Pompeian 
Massage Cream on your face 
The picture below, taken under FREE. Fill in the coupon and 
a powertul microscope, shows a mail it to us—right now, while 


section of skin before using you are reading this publication. 








bd 
~ 
al - 
itil 
. 
\ ~ 
PI TOR ’ same section of skin 
fee g ipei ssage Cream. Compare 
} Ne the dried pellets of cream, 
with the pore-dirt that has been rolled free 


POM PEIAN MASSAGE CREAM 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


|} The Pompeian Company, Dept Name 
| 16-H dS Fit Ay New York 
Gentlemen: Pl send me a gen Se 

| ous al Te Pompeian Mas- 


gh for three 


| bungalows completely furnished, from bed- 
| ding to table silver, at $5 or $7.50 or $10, 
| or even more, a night. 

From the start our venture went well. 
We found little trouble in renting all our 

| bungalows for almost every night. Some- 
times we would have three or four vacant, 
but those nights were exceptional. On the 
other hand, we adopted from the first a 
policy of accepting only the best class of 
tourists. By charging only twenty-five 
cents a night, say, for camping space, and 
letting anyone in, we could have filled 
every available corner of the grounds—and 
promptly driven our best customers away. 
As it is, I look over every car that drives 
in, or, if I’m not on hand, have my assist- 
ant do it—my partner takes no active part 
in the camp management—and size the 
party up. If they appear to be too far 
down in the scale, morally or financially, 
I simply say we have no space for them. 
By following that policy, we have drawn 
away from the cheap trade entirely, and 
hardly a thing is ever stolen. Even water 
buckets are safe. No city hotels, I imagine, 
experience less trouble. 

With one exception that’s not without 
humor. That is in the matter of brooms. 
Each bungalow is equipped with a broom, 
so that the tenants can do their own clean- 
ing up as far as possible. The brooms I buy 
are black-handled. But if you should make 
the round of the cottages today, you'd find 
at least three white-handled brooms. I 
take it, that’s because I keep the cottage 
brooms fairly new; whenever a party com- 
ing through is carrying along a broom 
that’s not so good, they leave it and take 
the new one. 


An All:Year-Round Resort 


Our trade is quite different from that of 
the Kansas camps. During the winter we 
get many Easterners, and some of them 
stay for days or weeks at a time. Last 
year one Pennsylvania couple—a retired 
merchant about sixty years old and his 
wife—stayed with us all winter. There is 
far more fraternizing and visiting back and 
forth than there used to be in my first 
camp. The tourists get together to play 
bridge, or listen to the radio at the casino, 
and those who stay more than a single 
night soon get well acquainted. For the 
most part, though, it’s a quiet, middle-aged 
crowd all winter long. The Eastern tour- 
ists thin out during April, and May is apt 
to be the quietest month of all. Then, 
about Decoration Day, the local tourists 
begin to come in—two-week vacationists 
down from San Francisco or Sacramento, 
or week-end parties from Los Angeles. 
This vacation trade is much gayer than the 
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Help Me to be a Good Boy. 
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winter crowd, and younger. There's a lot 
of dancing, and either the radio or the 
phonograph is going all the time 

It’s always interesting to watch new 
parties coming in. Most of them nowadays 
are seasoned campers. When they give a 
first appraising look around, and nod in 
approbation, I know they’re accustomed to 
bungalow camps, and are rating ours as on¢ 
of the best—which it is. But occasion- 
ally—for the auto-tourist army is still 
swelling—we get parties that are taking to 
the road for the first time. They hardly 
know what to make of the camp equipment 
and are as curious as monkeys. Often 
they’re rather disdainful, comparing the 
camp, I suppose, with hotel accommoda 
tions, or perhaps trying to conceal their 
own lack of knowledge by appearing crit 
ical—the very thing that is quickest to give 
them away. Whenever there’s a good 
chance to do so, I steer these hoity-toity 
ones on their way. There will be plenty of 
others along who will appreciate what we 
have to offer. 


Choosing Between Two Peas 


Take the way people choose a bunga- 
low. All the cottages, of course, are a 
much alike as two peas in a pod—that is, 
the dollar bungalows are all alike, just as 
the two-dollar ones are alike, and so on 
But you should see the way some of this 
country’s touring dames like to pick and 
choose. There may be four bungalows va 
cant altogether. It'll take ’em an hour to 
decide whether they want the one under the 
tree, or the one just like it up by the casino 

Today you can find bungalow camps 
with simple tent houses, others with more 
elaborate stucco cottages, others of the 
Hawaiian-village type, and I don’t know 
how many more. Our own cottages are of 
wood, painted yellow with brown trim 
mings. But within a few miles of us there 
are now half a dozen other bungalow 
camps—a whole colony. And so far as | 
know, all of them are prosperous. 

On our entire investment of about $50,- 
000, we cleared last year almost an even 
$9000—18 per cent on the total layout, 
without allowing anything for my own 
time. Since, by our initial arrangement, 
the money above $30,000 is in the form of a 
loan, my partner gets only $1600 on that 
8 per cent on $20,000. That leaves $7400 
that we split fifty-fifty, with $3700 as my 
share. I throw in my own time and, inci- 
dentally, get my own living expenses as a 
partial return. My partner each year puts 
some of his share back into the camp ir 
improvements. In that way we're able to 
keep up-to-date, making the camp better 
all the time. And we’re both 


satisfied 





This is Jimmie Jones Signing Off. I'll be 
on the Air Aguin TomGrrow Night at Seven:Thirty’’ 
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HEN school time comes boys and girls 
\ V need watches. For school is at once then 
training and their business. They must learn 
punctuality and be punctual. And punctuality 
can neither be learned nor practised without 


a watch. 


Ingersolls are the logical and sensible watches 
for boys and girls, not merely because of their 
low price but because of certain qualities that 
have made them the most popular watches in the 


world—among men and women, boys and girls 


Ingersolls are dependable. Ingersolls are sturdy 
Ingersolls are durable. Ingersolls are more than 
ordinarily good-looking. New closer casing, 
silver dials, newly designed bows and crowns 


have given them a sprightliness and up-to-the- 


. 


Prices in Canada 
lightly higher 


WRIST 


$2.25 JUNIOR RADIOLITE $4.00 













WATCH $3.50 
WRIST RADIOLITE $4.00 


For School Time an INGERSOLL 


minuteness that may well cau 
who have paid more than Ingersoll prices for 


their watches 


Bovs and girls don't coddle watches; they 
aren't too careful of anything That's where 
the Ingersoll Service Department comes in It 
an Ingersoll gets broken, 1t 1s casy to get It re- 
paired. Simply send it to the Ingersoll Service 
Department at Waterbury, Conn., where repairs 
are made promptly and at a nominal cost 


Ingersolls are sold by dealers everywhere. Six- 


teen models in all Ask your dealer to show 


you the complete new linc 


INGERSOLL WATCH CoO., Inc 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * MONTREAI 


Service Department: Waterbury, Conn. 


MIDGET $3 
MIDGET RADIOLITE $4 











WATERBURY 


WATERBURY $4.5 


RADIOLITE 
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HARTMANN TRUNKS 


th Year of B wilding Quality 


= 


For Students— 
Hartmann Specials 


Each year we design and build special 
wardrobe trunks for students’ use. 
These models are honestly made and 
represented, fairly priced and dis- 
played by leading merchants in every 
community. 

They have the appearance that justi- 
fies pride and conveniences that keep 
clothes wrinkle-free and dustless. 
And long after school days are past 
they will continue to be prized and 
useful possessions. 

See the assortment of 1927 Hartmann 
Student Specials at all authorized 
Hartmann Dealers’. 


HARTMANN TRUNK CO., Racine, Wisconsin 
M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
icensed Canadian Manufacturers 


l. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
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FERDI 


NAND OIF 


to lie, to pretend to be something different 
from what he really was, and this 
falsehood pursued him all his life 

He had to pretend, in the first place, that 
he was something very different from a 
German—a Rumanian. A Catholic, he had 
to pretend to be the chief of a schi 
church. He had, above all things, to pre 
tend that he was something else than an 
ordinary man, and this, of all the obligatory 
pretensions, was the most painful for his 
When a little American 
girl watched for him in the forest of Sinai: 
and jumped into a ravine at the risk of 
breaking her neck, to have ‘‘the privilege 
f g the hand of a king,” a cry 

caped from him, “But I am _ nothing 
but a man.” 





Vitable 





scrupulous soul. 











Uneasy Lies the Head 


This incurable timidity, which made him 
lk sideways, which made him hot and 
which made him blink his eyes and 
twist his mouth, was the exterior manifes- 
tation of the trouble in his strugg 
ind it was increased by the thought he 
uspected to be in all those who approached 
him. He felt they misunderstood, de spise od, 
ridiculed him, and at the same time rushed 
and elbowed one another to bow before 
him. When he blushed, sometimes to his 
ears, it was often for the others. He was 
born with a belief in the dignity of mankind, 
and that is enough in itself to make a king 
unhappy. That is why he sought solitude, 
vhy he preferred children to grown people, 


‘ 1 
Walk 

1] 
old 


ling soul, 


ind more than either, his dogs—his black 
ockers—which never left him. That is 
why, that spring on the Black Sea, he chose 
me as his companion. I was the youngest, 
the only child. 

“ty spite of my early age I was, however, 
already as ungrateful as the others, and im- 
presse d only by appearances. Although he 
was nice and kind to me, organized fishing 
parties for me, and even a race between 
lobsters on the deck of his yacht—a race 
backward that was so funny that I can 
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laugh at it yet- I did not care very much 
for him, and preferred his wife, the Princess 
Marie, that fascinating creature, surely the 
prettiest of princesses, even the prettiest 
woman in Europe, a 
realize now, with the perspective of years, 
that she also served the designs of Pro 





nd born to e lipse | 


dence by adding, to the ol ropaiys 3 wh ch 
this man sought 
liant contrast of her magnifice nt presence. 
To be the husband of the queen is a suf- 
ficiently difficult rdle to play even if one 
is the a He occupied this position for 


thirty-five years, and he was grateful to the 


for his sacrifice » bril- 


end to it +r who left him all the shadow be- 
1use she was all light 
During 7 stay at Constantza, where I 
saw Prince Ferdinand every day for three 
weeks, I won his sympathy for the negative 
eason that I have already given—that I 
was not yet a grown person. When I grew 
up, his friendship had become a habit; and 
he was constant by nature, faithful in 
every hing, to beings, to objects, to mem- 
ories, to habits—to all that he had once 
chosen, cherished, or simply tolerated, even 
to the point of tolerating the tyranny of an 
old servant, the bad smell of an old dog, 
the discomfort of a room to which he was 
habituated. 
As I must make a choice among the im- 
pressions which have accumulated with 








years, I will choose only the events and cir- 
cumstances which struck me most and 
which contributed to the gradual revelation 
of his character, leading me finally to the 
conclusion that he was the chosen victim. 

I remember a review of the troops before 
King Carol. The regiments paraded in per- 
fect order. The cavalry came last; Prince 
Ferdinand, inspector general of the cavalry, 
at the head. There was a flutter among the 
ladies in the grand stands as the heir to the 
throne approached. 

When the moment came for his horse to 
break into a trot and to bring him up in 
salute before the king, this indifferent 
horseman miscalculated his speed and did 
not succeed in making this easy maneuver 


wi i the genera nad made t 
hin A four feet of } horse went t 
or inder him or aed spr t 
nging the rider to earth. The gé 
agarmes jum a Va tne ele , 
e at the heac to re 1e the } en 
Impassible, well-seated, wit tevent 
g his head King ¢ irol cont t ( 


digiously pale and discountenances 


The King and the Herb Doctor 


In those days the crowd did not care f 

him or admire him. Every time he ay 
peared in public he made a bad impressior 
or made people laugh. 


There was nothing left of the beauty 


g 
which passed so quickly and complete) 

When I knew him, his low brow was al 
ready creased with wrinkles. His hair, 


when it came back after his illness, was no 
longer fair, but a dull brown mixed witl 
s cheeks were hollow, | s tired bluse 


verishly; his beard was not 





Is galt and his gestures were 





nervou his } ps, wi h were too heavy 
ipported a body that was too s} t 

t! igh he had long legs, this made him 

ways look small at table, on a horse, 

carriage, or in his box at the theater. He 

only appeared tall when standing up, and 

on account of his position he was almost al- 


Ways seen sitting. 

Did I say there was nothing left of his 
beauty? I was wrong. There was some 
thing left he had the most beautiful hands 
in the world, ar 
last; long and clev 
to the stem of « 


these one n 





steel of Spanis} 
of Velasquez 
seemed made rat 


for arms. Together, they recalled wings 
the spires of a Gothic church. They were 


made to be joined above a communion 

















The Royal Wedding Group at the Marriage of Princess Marie of Rumania and King Alexander of 
Jugo:Stavia. This Photograph, Taken After the Wedding Ceremonies at Belgrade, Shows the Royal 
Bridal Pair, the Rumanian Royal Family and Royal Guests 
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bowl; closed, they accepted the chalice; 
open, they seemed ready to receive the 
stigmata. Sainted hands of King Ferdi- 
nand which have held the future of people, 
do not return to dust without being 
thanked. 

I see him in his garden, picking roses and 
trying not to hurt the rosebush. For this 
he had his own methods, and he had an in- 
genious clipper which held the flower deli- 
cately after detaching it from the stem. 
How he loved flowers! With him it was 
more than a taste, more than a fancy ora 
mania—it was a profound and reasoned 
passion. His knowledge of botany sur- 
passed the ordinary knowledge of a profes- 
sor. It was thoroughly scientific, but he 
took care to keep the knowledge to himself. 
During a voyage in Dobrudja, a province of 
Rumania which is Palestinian in the rich- 
ness of its wild flowers, he excited the mock- 
ing sallies of his entourage when he entered 
into a passionate conversation with a local 
herb doctor. They exchanged the Latin 
names of the plants they came upon, the 
syllables of which struck the uninstructed 
who formed the royal suite as prodigiously 
comic, simply because they were unknown 
to them. 

One of the worst embarrassments of this 
continually embarrassed man was this dif- 
ference of intellectual level between him 
and his family, between him and all who 
surrounded him. From his instruction, 
which often reached the point of erudition, 
to the instruction less than rudimentary of 
the people with whom he lived, the gulf 
was too wide to bridge. I do not accuse the 
country, which has its scholars and savants 
as another, but only the court as the army 
and the politicians had created it. Besides, 
I do not accuse anyone, least of all his chil- 
dren, who did not have the same bringing 
up as he did. They were the product of a 
modern education, which has made of 
them men and women with a better knowl- 
edge of the mechanism of an automobile 
than of the delicate organs of the saxifraga 
stellaris. So it was that he was always to 
be found in his study, a sad room into 
which filtered only what was left of the 
light by a great tree which absorbed all the 
air and sun. There he sat alone with his 
thoughts, alone with the Gdes of Horace, 
alone with a world of acqu: atances which 
he divided with no one und ¢ his roof. 


Alone in His Palace 


When the life of King Ferdinand is 
written I hope the historians will make no 
one responsible for his unhappiness; it 
would diminish the beauty of the sacrifice 
to substitute human action for that fatality 
which isolated him in the midst of the 
court, in the bosom of a large family—as 
his ancestor Saint Mainrad the hermit was 
alone in his hut on the slopes of Mount 
Etzel, Ferdinand-Victor-Albert-Mainrad was 
alone in his palace. He understood the 
difference between himself and those closest 
to him, the unattainable distance that sep- 
arates people of high culture from the 
others. Sad for having measured the dis- 
tance in his favor, he hid himself to offend 
nobody. 

It took an accidental encounter with a 
botanist in Dobrudja to make him show 
for an instant the depth of his knowledge 
of flowers. Not until he visited the exca- 
vations of Istria, where he was lured into 
translating a Greek inscription, was it 
known that he understood Greek. It was 
only through an accidental conversation in 
my salon in Paris with the witty Abbé M 
that he was led to confess that he knew 
Hebrew, and he would have taken pains 
not to say so if there had been more than 
two of us present. By accident one day I 
learned that he who spoke French, English 
and German perfectly, also knew Russian. 

The care which people ordinarily take to 
show off what they know, this man took to 
hide his knowledge. An impostor on ac- 
count of his humility, he played the igno- 
rant as others pretend to be clever. It was 
done so as not to offend others who were 
not equally erudite. Such fine qualities of 
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the mind as are cultivated in long moments 
of leisure in the gray libraries of old castles 
had no place in the surroundings and the 
age in which he lived. He knew it; he 
knew that his exquisite knowledge, his fine 
learning, would be despised by the igno- 
rant and, as it was to his eyes respectable 
and charming, he did not wish to give a 
glimpse of it to those who did not care. 

The habit he acquired of keeping to him- 
self everything that really interested him 
and never expressing his thoughts, finished 
by making him stammer. He got into the 
habit of repeating whatever his interlocutor 
said to him, several times even, and with 
emphasis. This habit was so odd that 
finally strangers were warned of it, to pre- 
vent them from being mystified. The wife 
of a British minister, who was herself 
American and had the national habit of 
speaking out whatever she had to say, 
after hearing the king repeat two or three 
times a banal phrase which she had pre- 
pared in advance, interrupted him frankly 
by saying: 

“Now, sir, let us have a serious talk, and 
don’t repeat what I say.” 


The Prince’s Christmas Tree 


He blushed and excused himself by say- 
ing that in his youth he had lived with deaf 
people and that he had got into the habit of 
repeating louder whatever they said, to 
convince them that he had understood. I 
fear this explanation was specious. He had 
simply given up expressing any of his 
thoughts to anyone, and as he had to say 
something, he discovered that the only 
way not to displease people was to say the 
same things they did. 

This taciturn exile—for all kings are ex- 
including who are on their 
thrones—-was also an expatriate. Born a 
German prince, he remained one. He con- 
tinued to be “faithful and true”’ even under 
the foreign crown which had been imposed 
upon him by the pride and wickedness of 
men who needed, to be governed, to make 
of amanaking. He remained the true son 
of the father and mother who gave him 
life, a son also of the German county of 
Sigmaringen, where his eyes first saw the 
light. 

His son Carol is a real prince of Ruma- 
nia, because he was born in a valley of the 
Carpathians and his memories of childhood 
were born there with him. Ferdinand was 
King of Rumania without ever having 
been a prince of Rumania in anything 
but name. There we have one of the se- 
crets of the drama. 

This land for which he destroyed all that 
he loved, all that he was, and for which he 
sacrificed perhaps even the hope of eternal 
salvation, was not for him a fatherland. 
For Rumania he was an adopted grown-up 
son; Rumania was for him a duty. To 
prove this needs nothing more than an ap- 
parently unimportant story which one of 
my uncles, formerly a member of the gov- 
ernment of King Carol, once told me. 

Three or four years after the parents of 
Prince Ferdinand had accepted for him the 
succession to the throne of Rumania, my 
uncle, then minister of war, and the Premier 
of Rumania, Mr. Catargi, were sought out 
by Prince Ferdinand in the antechamber 
of the king one day during the Christmas 
fétes. He indicated to them that he had 
something to tell them, and led them 
timidly and cautiously toward the little 
apartment he occupied in the king’s palace. 
Noticing the mysterious expression he wore, 
the ministers presumed he had something 
important to relate; but when they came 
to his study, to their deception, he did not 
say anything to them, but showed them on 
the table a little bit of a Christmas tree 
covered with toys and candies and bril- 
liantly lighted. 

The little tree and everything on it had 
been sent from Sigmaringen by his mother, 
the good Princess Antonia, and it was this 
marvel which affected nobody but himself 
which he had the naive idea to show to 
these skeptical old ministers 


iles, those 
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their ironical compliments to the Christ 
mas tree and were hardly al 
a pitying smile as they went out. This big 





to suppre Ss 


boy in uniform seemed to them ridicu 








id dangerously puerile. Alas, it wa 
} 


his soul he showed to them that day wit! 


it getting the least sympathy Too ser 
sitive not to understand his mistake ne 
never repeated this timid attempt to cor 


fide the best that was in him He 
arne d that the memories of « nuadnood Car 
not be communicated from one race to ar 

other. In most of the Latin countries the 


manger where Christ was born takes the 


place of the Christmas tree, and in tu 
mania the children go about with luminous 
tars 


More than once I have seen King Fer 
dinand at the family Christmas tree, and 
his eyes always filled with tears when the 
doors opened and revealed the transfigured 
fir tree For him this moment was the 
sweetest of the year— the moment when he 
celebrated silently the genius of his race, 
murn heart the old song f 


Germanic childhood 


“OQ Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaun Wie 


Ta 
f. 


In one of the last letters he ever wrote me 
he spoke at length of the gentle joy he ex 
ain the tree, ft 


dles of which were not to light for him next 





perienced in seeing ag 


Christmas. 
One's real fatherland is, after all, 
A man, even to 
the last day of his life, holds tightest to the 
memory of his first days. No doubt it was 
necessary, in order that destiny might 


complish its purposes at the price of 





land of one’s childhood. 





cruelest sacrifice, that the king of Rumania 
who made war on Germany should be that 
king, born in Germany, and come from 
Germany as the collateral successor of his 
uncle, and not the first king, who had of his 
wn free will run the risks of this crown, or 
the following heir who at least born in R 

mania, might consider himself Rumaniar 

Ferdinand alone fulfilled perfectly the con- 
ditions of Calvary. King Carol came to 
Rumania because he was call | 
ticians who wished to put an end to the 





ed by poli- 


interminable dissensions about the elective 
throne, and Bismarck, after having advised 
him against the adventure, finished by say- 

‘Go along then; you will always have 
in interesting recollection of your youth.” 


An Obligatory Vocation 


The adventure became a prosperous reign 


of forty years, but all the pleasure of 
success Was for the uncle he who had 
chosen the vocatior The nephew had 

choice He was like the poor actor who 





played the role of a satyr frightened by the 
nymphs, and who said in a whining voice, “I 
am a satyr because my uncle was a satyr.”’ 
Victim of this obligatory vocation, King 
Ferdin: nes would not have been sufficiently 
sacrificed if he had loved royalty and if he 
had not ved his Germany, but the ex- 
igencies have no limit on this earth. He 
must also need be a believer—a faithfu 
one—in the meaning of the church, for |} 
sacrifice to reach heaven. Reasons of state 
made him six times break the pact he had 
made with his church; for the ai iy he mar- 


ried, his church had exacted that he swear 
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at the foot of t ir that 
would be raised in the Cat ic fait! 
Protected by } lucky star, K ng ( 
was happier in having no cl lrer vit 
the heir alone had to bear the burder f 
the heritage 
Saint Mainrad, ora Pray for 
him, mountain hermit Fly for him to the 
throne of God, ve crows who defended the 
hermit against man’s justice. The guide 
hook of Mount Etzel n Switzerland, wi 
| ive \ te reads thu 
. 
1int M ‘ 
f il er i 
I ndeln, I I 
es of M ’ He live 
i t He ‘ 
t t t ré ‘ ‘ 


At the period when I first made } 
quaintance Prince Ferdinand had already 


lived through this first part of his Calvar 


A Hermit in a Palace 


In the midst of a numerous family com- 


posed of a Protestant wife and Orthodox 





from them by the triple walls of education, 







religior i nation: For the law ar 
ved at this monstrosi This father who 
loved tenderly his } to limit 








hims and nothing 
more —nothing of what made for him life 
worth living. It was so exacted by the con- 
stitution of Rumania, which undertook to 
turn these Germans into Rumanian 
order to save Rumania from the misfortune 








to which Poland had succumbed: The 
rivalry of great families quarreling over the 


throne. It was for the redemption of our 





is that this foreigner became the exp 





tory victim we needed for our salvation. 
Already he was living 
seemed to be preparing 


a hermit and 





himself for 
fate 

I have never entered his study when he 
was there alone with his books and his black 
dogs wi thout thin ig of the hut of the her- 
mit on the if easeige Mount Etzel — only the 
squirrel was missing. A large water color 
dominated his working table; it was of a 
meadow filled with flowers—-the meadow. 
It was by the hand of his mother, Princess 
Antonia, whose talent was far superior to 
the usual pictorial capacity of ladies. Her 
for wild flowers from her, 


for him what both of 


on got his passion 
and she had painted 
them loved the most in the world—a 
meadow filled with wild flowers 

Before this wonderful picture of the 
meadow, how many hours have I not passed 
with him, looking at books. It was his great 
pleasure, and he loved toshare it. Together 
we have gone over all the beautiful works on 
architecture, painting and sculpture, works 





on Mycenean, Rhodian, Persi and 
Chinese pottery, still others of jade, of 


cloths and celebrated carpets in color. 

He turned the pages slowly and ex- 
plained—he liked to instruct, I liked to 
learn. If I said something, he would repeat 
it several times, according to his wont. 
Hours passed. He was alone before hi 


lamp when I came. He would be alone 


afterward when I left. Everything in } 
surroundings, evervuthing jr } hearing 
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The ve ‘ t ( 
mother, | f Ant i t 
n isband and I t the vn | ‘ 
later Queen Marie ! ‘ 
M i! to Sigmaringe tl om ‘ mot 
n-law. It was then that I made th 
ol the C! t is tree e maje 
towe of the ur le istie, wit 
I ow Danube twist ‘ em 
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nad abandone he paint t ] f “ne 7 
onge elt ner mec it icnalrand hada 
most complete st the e of the right 
hand whic made the n t is wate 
color of the meadow. She earninga r 
to wr ind she gave us, to take to her 
of her writ g, sO that he could 
see what progress she was making. Her 


mind, dulled by illness, had forgotten for 
eign languages. Before going in, her lady in 
waiting told us she could no longer mak« 


the effort of speaking 





} t no 
tion that we were twe that 
country which kept her son far from her 
penetrated to her dimmed intelligence She 
iooKed at us fixedly, with a look that went 
throu is to that unknown world to whic! 

ind she said to u na 





tle that it wrung our 

heart 

A Dynastic Crisis 

Prineess Ma had made it the fashio 
for the royal fam to the week-end 
with friend the country. I lived in the 
countr ind she and Prince Ferdinand 
often stayed with u Ihe were in my 
house on October 10 914, the night wher 
King Carol died Ihe politica tuatior 
was menacing tor the d) isty Che Crow 
Council had decided for provisional neu 


trality, but leading to war on the side of t 

intente, against the wishes of King Carol, 
who wanted his ministers to make war on 
Germany's side When they 
threatened to abdicate My father, who 
was a member of the Crown Council, had 
turned then to Prince Ferdinand and said 


re fused } e 








We all have confidence n tne riotisn 
of you Highness 

These plain words opposed t 
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“ one | m that moment But the 
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mounted the throne, October 11, 1914, al- 
ready warned that he could not ascend it 
except under the express condition of draw- 
ing his sword against his old fatherland. 

I remember well that dinner in the coun- 
try on the eve of this event, when the heir 
to the throne, the crown princess, their 
eldest son—the young Prince Carol—and 
several friends sat at our table. After din- 
ner we had a little movie show, and while it 
was going on a servant called me to the 
telephone. The communication happened 
to be given me in the hall, where the 
cloaks left by my guests covered a large 
table. I had to wait a minute for the 
connection, and my eye fell upon the table. 
I noticed the military coat of Prince Ferdi- 
nand beside the golden cloak of the prin- 
cess, and the caps and swords laid beside 
them. Without thinking I began to ex- 
amine the guard of the prince’s sword. I 
had heard it said, I did not remember by 
whom or when, that the prince still wore 
with his Rumanian uniform the sword of 
an officer of the Prussian Guard, and it was 
not a calumny —it was true. I noticed it 
for the first time. On the handle was the 
ensign of Prussia—the shield of the Hohen- 
zollerns, the black-and-white checks of 
which signify: To embrace death with a 
pure heart. 


A Necessary Evil 


Suddenly I realized that the accepted 
phrase to define treason—he drew his 
sword against his country—would not be 
for Ferdinand a figure of rhetoric, but the 
naked truth. From this discovery of the 
sword still in its scabbard dated my con- 
viction that Ferdinand of Hohenzollern 
was to be the victim who would pay for all. 
I asked myself why, when he put on the 
Rumanian uniform, he did not also take 
the arms that went with it, and finally I 
believed I had penetrated his motive. He 
was the traditional son of a country of 
legend. The sword for him was the sword 
of Siegfried. In the court of a barracks at 
Potsdam they had made of him not only an 
officer of the Foot Guard; they had armed 
him as a knight, and that was what 
counted for him. He had not run the cycle 
of Charlemagne. There must have been, 
one day, between him and the ferric sword 
at his side a tragic dialogue, in which the 
sword reproached him for his deed. 

I was present in the gallery in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies when Prince Ferdinand 
took the oath. He said, “I swear,’ his 
right hand on that constitution which had 
made him a stranger to his parents, a 
stranger to his children, which had robbed 
him of his fatherland. His voice broke in 
his throat when he read before the two 
chambers his first message to the nation. 
All the deputies, all the senators, all the 
ministers and generals, and all the great 
crowd heard him sob. And during this 
minute when God seemed to crush him 
with his mighty hand before us all, I 
thought of the sins of our ancestors which 
had made this holocaust necessary. 

There were Rumanian and Orthodox 
princes present to whom all that cost, so 
terribly dear to this German and Catholic 
prince, meant nothing at all. How was it 
that we Rumanians had not been able to 
arrange matters among ourselves and had 
let things come to such a pass? Quarrels 
between brothers, uncontrolled ambitions, 
rivalry, stupidity, had made the exercise of 
power impossible for a Rumanian. They 
had drawn from old Prince Bibesco this 
prophetic cry as he abdicated: 

“T will tell you—a foreign prince is an 
evil, but a necessary evil.”’ 

Lost in the crowd, I witnessed that day 
the tragic spectacle of this German swear- 
ing he would be faithful to the faith which 
was not his faith, true to the will of the 
people who were not his people. 

How many descendants of the former 
princes of this country breathed, as I did, 
their mea maxima culpa for the ancestors 
who had not known enough, in the course 
of so many centuries, to be sufficiently per- 
severing or sufficiently just or sufficiently 
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cruel to procure for this nation, at any price, 
the benefits of a national dynasty. 

Now the die was cast. Destiny was to be 
accomplished with the greatest violence 
possible, and the unity of the Rumanian 
people was to be brought about by the 
hands of their victim. They trembled, 
those noble hands, over the loose sheets of 
the address which was delivering him to the 
furies of destiny: 

I, Ferdinand, by the Grace of God, and the 
will of the Rumanian people. . 


When he descended from the tribune of 
the Parliament on unsteady feet, his eyes 
red, his fingers clutched about the guard of 
his sword, he was king, and he knew he was 
going to make war on Germany. 

I find a signature in my house book 
dated November 1, 1914—a week after his 
elevation to the throne. The new king and 
the queen had come alone to have tea with 
me in the country. He signed the book 
ahead of her because she asked him to, and 
for the first time. I studied his complicated 
ornamental signature, which formed, with 
his odd stroke of the pen at the end, the 
same Japanese landscape which I long ago 
noticed in our salon in Paris, on the photo- 
graph of the handsome stranger who pleased 
Suzanne. He added for the first time the 
fated R—Ferdinand Rex; and for the first 
time, also, I thought, “‘ecce homo.” 

The queen looked at the book and said, 
“Now you are a king, you must dot your 
i’s.”"" He had, in fact, never dotted his i's 
a handwriting proof of timidity, of volun- 
tary effacement. 

It seemed to me that day that he was sad 
and grown old. The death of King Carol 
was for him a real sorrow which no one 
would have expected of a nephew who had 
just inherited a kingdom. 

“Ttis the grief of theslave who has lost his 
master and does not know what to do with 
his liberty,’’ said a lady of the court who, 
having no heart herself, pretended to have 
a vast experience of the hearts of others. 

It was true that the new king had lost a 
severe master, who, it appeared, oppressed 
him and did not love him, and, neverthe- 
less, he was almost the only person to weep 
over him. It was the fate of this first king 
of Rumania who had done so much for his 
adopted country, who had founded its in- 
dependence at Plevna, who had dedicated 
his life to it and had given it forty years of 
political stability, to die in the midst of a 
general indifference. He died three months 
too late. In that short space of time the 
war had raised the question of nationality 
and the Rumanians—a Latin race—per- 
ceived that they were governed by a Ger- 
man. Three months earlier who would 
have had an idea of it? Who would not 
have regretted at that time to see the power 
pass from the expert hands of the old king 
to the feeble hands of his heir. 


A Hohenzollern Vanquished 


The presence of Prince Ferdinand in 
Bukharest had for many years assured King 
Carol not only of a successor but also of a 
contrast. Every time they appeared to- 
gether in public the comparison was over- 
whelmingly against the heir presumptive. 
The self-assurance, perfect dignity and 
natural majesty which accompanied each 
gesture, each word of King Carol was set 
off in contrast by the embarrassment, the 
clumsy gait and the awkward gestures of 


the prince. On a platform at a public 
ceremony, one stood like a statue, the 
other like a clown. Who would have 


guessed that between these two men the 
great king would not be he who had chosen 
to be king —he whom the mayors called, in 
their harangues, ‘‘The Great Captain, the 
Hero of Plevna, and the Founder of our 
Independence,” but the other, who made 
the sacrifice? 

The mobilization decree in 1916 bore the 
complicated signature of him who never 
put the dots on his 7’s. To sign that decree 
it had been necessary for him to die within 
himself —of all deaths the most difficult. 

Continued on Page 157 
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Hohenzollerr 
who was fig 
been expected. y Kl 
His name was erased from 
of the Hohenzollerns. At 
they went into mourning for him 
: if he were dead The head of his nouse, 
William II, King of Pruss a, Emperor of Ger- 
many, annihilated him by telegraph. He 
took from him the order of the House 
Hohenzollerns, which was equivalent 
death, and in his lonely chamber | The Stone of Abraham 
had to support the worst the tears of 
Neumann, his old German servant. The winter of 1924; 
Who would have said then that a bare g in Greece, Egypt 
two years later the only Hohenzollern who when the news came 
be reigning would be he? The fourth of January, v 
ng of Rumania had the courage to keep — his home, by the decree of } 
family name—the most hated upon just arrived in Jerusalem, and 
rth—-and when President Wilson declared Zion I wrote to King Ferdinar 
he Hohenzollerns fallen, he forgot one of the visit that I had 
; one Mosque of Omar, which st 
ars which preceded the spot as Solomon’s temple. 
victory of the Allies, King Ferdinand suf- I had seen. In the center 
fered defeat with a greatness of soul which most beautiful sanctuaries 
can only have come from a supernatural polished, carved, lit like a ] 
force, and this force led him from torture to saw the piece of naked rock : 


torture up tothe most astonishing ofearthly constructed this monument fille« 
glories. Forathousand yearsthe Rumanian andriches. This rough stone 
people had dreamed of an impossible na- sacred by all the peoples wl 


tional unity. In 1914the Rumanian soldiers three great religions of eart} 

of Transylvania in the Hungarian Army hristian and Mohammedan. 

lied for a cause which was not theirs,andin this spot, before this stone, 
Army, fighti he Austrians, replied to God, “‘ Behold, her 


; from Bess ied likewise lifted the knife upon his son. 


to this great u i " i 1 old story forever new, but |} 


ecessary tO make war on vho! red trom it last has a broken 

tro-Hungary and Russia at art. 

ing what the popular will The day that King Ferdinand went to LIVE Lr tf AR 
} lecision i¢ ained the mountain of Sinaia to sacrifice his son 9 s , 


rr the ram appeared, 


but every li creature in the kingdom of e 
Rumania, for whose redemption he hi: 7§ to ACCO Ou ft to 2 
given eve ryth ng, could have said to him, ‘ 14 
For now I know that thou fearest God, 
thou hast not withheld thy sor 
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North Tower, almost hidden between the 
stones.” 

He went on turning the pages, and next 
our interest fell upon the gentians. 

“These Gentiana Bavarica and Schleich’s 
Gentiana Imbricata,”’ he said, holding the 
page open with his transparent fingers, 
‘grow all through our part of Germany. I 
have never found them here in Rumania, 
except at Sinaia—in that meadow, you 
know, on the edge of the forest.”’ 

I was sure that before he died he would 
mention to me the meadow. 

On a piece of cardboard that was lying 
on his desk I began, half jokingly, half seri- 
ously, to make a picture of him. As I drew 
there came to my mind the memory of a 
little holy image of Saint Mainrad, the 
hermit, which I had once slipped into my 
prayer book. It showed the saint with his 
two crows and his squirrel in his hermit’s 
hut. 

In my drawing I made a tonsure on King 
Ferdinand’s head and I draped him with 


“What did Your Highness dream last 
night?’ asks my maid, Frau Sturm, as she 
prepares my bath next morning. ‘“‘One 
should always remember one’s dreams in a 
strange house.”’ 

“But I didn’t dream. My sleep was 
perfectly dreamless.”’ Frau Sturm shakes 
her head. Why should I dream in my sleep? 
Dreams are wish fulfillments. My wish is 
being fulfilled. I am living my dream—the 
dream of my girlhood days. 

Looking out of the window, I see the 
Kaiser walking up and down in the park. 
He is waiting to take his pre-breakfast con- 
stitutional with me. 

He waves to me with a bunch of glorious 
freshly cut roses. He presents the flowers 
to me when I join him, after kissing my 
hand with customary politeness. Arm in 
arm we inspect the park with its tall alleys 
of oaks. The branches of the gigantic trees 
form high arches above us, like the aisles 
of acathedral. The Kaiser knows and loves 
every flower. Many trees he has planted 
himself. 

We feed the wild ducks living in the 
water of what once was a moat. We throw 
little squares of bread to the birds darting 
noisily hither and thither among water 
lilies. 

The rose garden of the Empress Augusta 
Victoria is in bloom. 

“‘Never,”’ the Emperor says, ‘‘have the 
roses bloomed with such a riot of perfume 
and colors. The Empress,’’ he wistfully 
adds, “‘is dead, but her roses still live. 
She loved them so. Every bush was dear 


to her. She could sit for hours in her chair 
in the little summerhouse, watching her 
roses.”’ 


The Shrine of Augusta Victoria 


His Majesty conducts me through the 
house. It seems small to anyone accus- 
tomed to live in a castle or in a palace, but 
it is furnished with exquisite taste. Every 
room is alive with memories of Prussia 
and of Germany's happy days. We enter 
the room of the Empress—then, as now, the 
most precious shrine of House Doorn. The 
spirit of the dead Empress, William's faith- 
ful companion for forty years, still clings to 
the room. Her personality impressed it- 
self ineradicably upon the things she loved. 
For forty years William II was married to 
Augusta Victoria; for thirty years he 
shared the throne with her. Such com- 
panionship creates ties that death cannot 
sever. 

Every day we walk under the oak trees. 
Every day we inhale the incense of the 
There are many gay interludes in 
our conversation. The Kaiser still laughs, 
but his merriment is subdued. Even when 
his eyes twinkle, one still sees on looking 
closely something of the anguish that 
slumbers in the gaze of a caged eagle. He 


roses. 


MY LIFE 
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sackcloth. The crows became cockers, and 
for the squirrel, in a corner of the back- 
ground I put myself, squirrel size. I was 
trying to leave him with a smile. For to- 
morrow he was to cease to suffer, to be 
king, to be alone. But as 1 went away | was 
saying to myself, “‘ Fly, crows, to God, that 
He may receive in His mercy the soul of 
this martyred man.” 

On the stairs I met several ladies of the 
court. 

“‘T wonder if the king realizes he has a 
cancer,”’ said one of them. ‘‘ You know, he 
receives letters every day offering cancer 
cures—some of them even from America 
and India—and he reads them. Do you 
suppose he knows he is going to die 

Another lady interrupted, “Can one 
know, my dear? The king is hardened to 
sorrow and never complains.” 

They put the query to me: ‘ Does he or 
does he not know?” 

I replied as gently as possible, ‘I don’t 
know. We would have to ask his dogs 


9% 


forgets his own sorrow when we discuss 
politics. I am amazed by the 
his conceptions, the unerring logic of his 
elucidations. His imagination soars high, 
fancy embroiders his prophecies. But the 
basic common sense of his hypotheses is 
incontestable. I am surprised how little 
bitterness he harbors, how ready he is to 
forgive offenses against himself, except 
deliberate unkindness and deliberate trea- 
son. 

Our conversation 
‘How do you reconcile 
with your fate?”’ I ask. 

‘I look upon my fate,’’ the 
replies, ‘‘as a tribulation, a trial, imposed 
upon me by God, which I must bear like a 
Christian and a gentleman.” 


boldness of 


turns to religion. 


your own faith 


imperor 


Upsetting the Routine 


Every now and then some laborer passes, 
lifting his hat. The Kaiser 
greeting with punctilious courtesy, even if 
it interrupts the most animated discussion 

‘I have always,”’ he remarks 
labor. My first conflict with Bismarck rose 
from my desire to protect the workers | 
believe in the divine 
believe no less in the divine mission of la- 
bor. Every imposed. This 
morning I read the story of a traveler in 
Turkey who saw a poor fellow fashioning a 
shepherd’s crook out of the wood of a tree 

‘*W hy are you working so hard?’ the 
traveler asked. 

Jecause,’ the 
Gabriel 
crook 4 

‘The man was too modest to claim that 
his task was imposed directly by God, but 
realizing the divine origin of the command 
he attributed it to Allah’s intermediary, 
the archar 1g 1 Gabriel. Christians,’”’ the 
Emperor adds, ‘‘can profit by this story 

Common interests and mutual friends 
furnish other topics of conversation. The 
Emperor's revelations of recent ¢ 
able me to decipher the palimpsest of the 
immediate past. 

His knowledge is as wide as the horizor 
yet some simple facts elude him or have 
been purposely withheld from him. He is 
unacquainted with rumors that have beer 
common property for a long time rumors 
chirped from the roofs by the very sparrows 
of Berlin. 

We discuss education and are astounded 
todiscover our complete agreement on many 
fundamentals. Every 
gether brings new proofs of our 
frankly examine the 
marriage. Again our views coincide. The 
Emperor speaks of his loneliness and of the 
summer, with 
its roses and rhododendrons, is lovely, but 


soon autumn wil! scatter their glory. I can 


returns the 


“respected 


mission of kings. | 


labor is God 


man replied, ‘the angel 
commanded me to carve this 


vents en- 


hour we spend to- 


affinity. We 
problem of love and 


long winters at Doorn. The 
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4 PUBLIC SERVICES 


performed for the people of 3000 communities 


To acknowledge always their responsibility to 
the public is the policy of the Cities Service man- 
agement. For this nation-wide organization is in 
reality part of the public itself. 

Cities Service performs four diversified services: 
1i—Ie supplies gasoline and oil at retail and wholesale 
through stations and dealers in 25 states. It has 4000 
wells, 1000 miles of oil pipe-lines, 7 refineries, 3000 tank 


cars, a fleet of tankers and over 800 service stations. 


2—It provides electric light and power for 1,600,000 
people and factories, mines and other industrial 


enterprises. 


Beginning with a crew of explorers and engi- 
neers, carrying on with highly specialized depart- 
ments, over 20,000 trained employees dedicate 
their efforts to giving you the finest this vast or- 
ganization affords. 

Back of Cities Service products stands a 
$650,000,000 organization which includes more 
than 100 public utility and petroleum subsidiaries 
operating in 32 states and many foreign coun- 
tries. From a small beginning seventeen years 
ago it has grown to be one of America’s ten 


largest industrial enterprises. 





=--- * * * 





3—It furnishes over 73,000,000,000 = 
cubic feet of natural and manufac- 
tured gas yearly for domestic and in- 
dustrial use. 


4—It supplies $10,000,000 of appli- 


ances yearly to gas and electric custom- 





ers of Cities Service properties. 





= 
: 





Send fora copy of “Serving 3000 Com- 
munities,’ an illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the growth and activities of 
the Cities Service organization. It will 
be sent free upon request addressed 
to Cities Service Company, 60 Wal! 
Street, New York City. 








J Concerts by the Cities Service Concert Orchestra are broadcast Fridays at 7 p. m. Eastern Standard 1 (8 p. m. Eastern Daylight Y, 
*D\} Saving Time) and 6 p.m. Central Standard Time (7 p. m. Central Daylight Saving Time) throug he following stat s: WEAI e. 
‘A WLIT, WEEI, WGR, WGY, WRC, WCAE, WTAM, WWJ, WSAL, WLIB, WOC, WCCO, W DAF, KVOO, WEAA, KSD, WTI 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


‘Diversified Interests WD 





Unifre d Control 
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Men who are always Young 


They are of the brotherhood of well-dressed men who know that appearance counts 


GATYLISTS of men’s clothing continue to favor deep shades of blues, Demand suitings bearing the Ram’s Head Trade-Mark on the reverse 
») grays, and browns, in plain or in neat pencil stripes, for Fall and side of the cloth. For economy and satisfaction, select your cloth as you 
Winter wear. Our Certified All-Wool advertised fabrics are in accord with do your tailor or retail clothier on whom you rely for proper fit, style, 
Fashion. And they are, each in its class, the best fabrics that the world’s and finish. These Certified Fabrics, chosen as worthy to bear our trade- 

rest woolen mills produce. The well-dressed man may now know his mark, will help materially to make a better and more satisfactory garment. 


brics, with a definite guide to dependability of wear, design, and color. 


imerican Woolen Company's ‘Blue Serge —the best of our many {merican Woolen Company's Merchants’ Gray —a superior worsted 


serges—a year-round fabric that one never tires of. A of desired gray shade — one of our best staples for year-round wear 
omes the average man, because of its adaptability to Well favored by business, professional men, and popular with 
1s. Made in seasonable weights graduates. Made in seasonable weights 


' : , ; ’ es } 
1 Cad ? Fe < me 1 1é iu y erice DOLE fi anot pular fabric 
imerican Woolen Company's Unfinished Worsted comes in dark blue {merican Woolen Company's Cheviot —another popular tabr 





When tailored it makes a suit distinétive in character dark, rich blue — makes possible a well-styled suit atan economical pr 
hape. The black is particularly adapted, in a desirable fabric possessing a firm, wear-resisting finish. Made 
r Tuxedo or Evening Dress purposes seasonable weights 
Sam f these As u he gladly forwarded upon request %e, STRADE. mas Kee Insist upon having American Woolen Company's trade-marked, 


Tp ; 
Fo certified, all-wool fabrics 


They are dependable and more economical 


American Woolen Company 


Selling Agency, American Woolen Company of New York, Dept. H, 225 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Write for them 
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Continued from Page 158 
magine nothing more dreary than the 
winter in Doorn. Yet the poor Emperor, 


} 


who loves travel, who draws nspiratior 
and knowledge from every char 
scene, is chained to Doorn as sec 
Prometheus was chained to his roc] 
“What has Your Highness done to H 
Majesty?’’ General Dommes, the master of 
the household, remarked to me a few days 
after my arrival. I was alarmed. Had I 
unwittingly committed some offense against 
the sacred traditions of Doorn? The 


master of the household reassured me 
“The arrival of Your Highness,”’ he said, 
‘has completely upset the Emperor's rou- 
tine. In the morning the aide-de-camp ap- 
pears with newspapers and clippings to 
make his customary report to His Majesty 
But His Majesty has no time to listen. Ir 
the forenoon I usually make my report, but 
I cannot gain the ear of His Majesty. | 
ave no chance to speak to the Emperor 
except at dinner. Whenever I look for an 
audience His Majesty is walking with 
you in the park 





“His Majesty’s secretaries have an un- 
expected vacation. The Emperor has not 


written a letter in three days Even his 





laily task in the garden come to an 
abrupt end. No trees are felled. No wood 
s sawed. The Emperor always delighted 
in pouring huge buckets of water upon his 





favorite plants. Even this diversion has 
ceased to interest him.” 

‘But, general,’’ I interposed, ‘is His 
Majesty’s routine not interrupted in a 

milar manner whenever a visitor arrives 
n Doorn?” 

“Never! Our day resembles clockwork. 
Until Your Highness so graciously ac- 
cepted the Emperor's invitation, no visitor, 
however distinguished, caused the slightest 
deviation in the ritual of His Majesty’s day. 





our Highness,”’ he added with a smile, 
“is the first guest permitted to feed His 
Majesty’s ducks, the one little pleasure he 


The Proposal 


In spite of my tampering with his sched- 
ule, the master of the household did not 


seem wroth. “Since Your Highness is 
here,” he remarked, ‘“‘the black clouds 
have disay ared for the first time from 


ne pe 
rr 
His Majesty’s forehead. He no longer 
moves like a figure in a Greek tragedy 
You have restored his human contacts 
] 


There is a new light in his eyes, new hope 





his carriage. Permit me to thank you for 
all you have done for my august master.” 

In the afternoon I had tea with the Em- 
peror in the tower 





Suddenly, without any 
warning, he took my hands in his, looked 





leep into my eyes and asked me point- 


blank if I would consent to be his wife. I 


> a 
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was thunds Althoug we i 
earne to ur ‘ r the t ect 
n the few vs of my sojourn in Do 
though we id develope in extrac 
Y sense of timac nd ot Kir l was 
stunned by the unexpectedness of the 
proposal. I cannot deny that I was please 
Hut was mixed with n 
p:easure. The old fascination still held. |] 
was infatuated with the Emperor, as of old 


But, alas, I was no longer a romantic 
but a woman with a new sense of respons 
bility and of freedom 

In the two years ar 1 three months of 
my widowhood I had successfully battle 
against staggering odds for the property « 
my children. I en 
I luxuriated in the sense of being foot fre 


joyed my independence 


I could spread my wings where I pleased. | 


could travel wherever my far lured me 





I loved society al | tne Clas! ot mar \ 
minds. After being chained to the sick be 


of my late husband for so many years, I was 


unw illing to consider a second marriage, to 





surrender the precious right to regulate my 
own life in my own fashior 
“Never! Impossible!” I said to myself 


As Eve Said to Adam 


My face must have reflected my thoughts 
The Emperor sensed the struggle withir 
my bosom. An expression of utter hope 
lessness crept into his eyes TI 
had framed itself in my mind refused to 
cross my lips. I hedged 

‘Your Majesty's proposal,” 
“has taken me completely by surprise 
Not an original answer, but it has served 
every daughter of Eve for five 
sand years, in a similar quand: 
not insensible to the strong cords of sym 
pathy which connect us; nevertheless I fear 
that there are temperamental differences 
between us that are 
harmonious marriage 

The Emperor imperiously brushed aside 
this argument. I then pointed out to him 
that I loved my c n 
without them. ! 
them in the limited space of House Doorn 
If they lived here with us there would be 
no facilities for entertaining Your Maj- 
esty’s guests.” 


The Emperor quickly overruled this 


ine ompatible with a 





too dearly to live 





There is no room for 





objection, and pointed out certain possi- 
bilities of extending the buildings, espe- 
cially the orangery, to provide additional 
living quarters. 

“Your Majesty,” I finally pleaded, ‘I 
fear I cannot make you happy. I yield to 
none in my admirat 
press, but I am a different type of woman 
I am Hermine, not Augusta Victoria 
Your Majesty will look in me for the quali- 
ties that endeared the Empress Augusta 
Victoria to you, and you will find me 





for the late Em- 





Hermine’'s Children at Doorn, 1923 











3) FLORSHEIM SHoES have the good, 
substantial dignity of the man of affairs 


Florsheim” —a famous name that numbers 





many famous names among its admirer 


ie FLORS 





FIEIM SHOE 


for the Man Who Cares 


Manufactured by THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY Ch: 
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BLOUSES 
for Real Boys 
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| The Young Folks Like ’Em! | 


So do their parents. Shirts and blouses that are smart— 
serviceable—sized scientifically—fit perfectly. 


Ask for Puritan Blouses and Collegiate Shirts — 
made by the firm that has created styles for | 
boys and youths for more than 30 years—at the | 
better stores everywhere. 
, 58th and , , 200 
GREENEBAUM BROS. & CO., PHILA. Market Sts. NEW YORK Fifth Ave. 
| 
































Jor Youths 


Be Collegiate in a Collegiate Shirt 
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Ditto makes copies 
right from your original 
writing, typing or drawing 


Write for booklet “Cutting Costs 
with Copies”: tells fully how Ditto 
will save money for your business 


Ditto Incorpo ‘ated 


Manufacturers of Duplicating 
Machines and Supplies 


123 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
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wanting. For forty years the Empress was 
Your Majesty’s daily companion. Those 
forty years of marital felicity constitute a 
handicap that no successor can overcome. 

“‘T am a mature woman, with an indi- 
viduality and idiosyncrasies of my own. I 
am independent and self-reliant. After the 
first romantic thrill we should probably 
discover that we had madea mistake. This 


afternoon the air is laden heavily with the 


perfume of roses, but how will it be in 
winter, when the only blossoms will be 
those painted by Jack Frost upon the win- 
dows of Doorn? Sympathy, after all, is not 
love. How do we know that we love each 
other?” 

I did not, of course, deliver this speech 
in the form of a monologue. The Emperor 
frequently interrupted me to disarm my 
scruples. However, he listened seriously to 
my explanation. 

“T don’t want you,” he finally said, ‘‘to 
share my exile unless you know that you 
reciprocate my af- 
fection. I want 





your love, not 
your compassion. 
Don’t say no! 
Think it over. 
Much is at stake 
for both of us. 
Don’tdecide with- 
out serious reflec- 
tion.” 

I was convinced 
that I was not 
suited to be the 
Emperor's wife. 
Never, I said to 
myself, can I live 
in the solitude of 
a little Dutch vil- 
lage, evenwith my 
fairy prince. It 
was unreasonable. 
It was unhuman. 
It could not be. 
The marriage 
would surely be 
wrecked. The 
forced proximity 
would bring out 
hidden incompat- 
ibilities. What 
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sister Caroline, the Grand Duchess of Saxe- 
Weimar, whose marriage was unhappy in 
spite of the sterling qualities of her hus- 
band. I had seen so much domestic misery, 
in my own family and elsewhere, I had 
met so many ill-assorted couples, that I 
realized the hazards of matrimony. 

I had lived harmoniously with Prince 
Schénaich-Carolath. The experience of 
my life with my first husband helped me to 
solve the more complicated problems in- 
volved in my second marriage. I did not 
close my eyes to these problems. Our en- 
forced exile deprived us of many intellectual 
pleasures. The constant close proximity 
at Doorn was likely to breed irritation. 
The conflicting demands of children and 
stepchildren required tact and good will. 

We had the courage to face these diffi- 
culties and to discuss them with the ut- 
most candor before our betrothal. Mutual 
respect, mutual help and mutual! under- 
standing are: the pillars of our union. 
Neither attempts 
to dominate the 
other. Each ap- 
preciates the right 
of the other to an 
independent exist- 
ence. 

Common suf- 
ferings and com- 
mon experiences 
serve to knit our 
hearts and our 
lives ever more 
closely together. 


Conditions 


We are stran- 
gers to ostenta- 
tion. The sim- 
plicities of our 
existence would 
be intolerable to 
many. Eachgives 
to the other; our 
lives are rich. 
Comrades, we 
roam together 
through the 
realms of art. We 
read the same 





would be the at- 
titude of his 
children? What 
would my children say? What would the 
world say? 

‘No, no! A thousand times no!” my 
reason cried. But my heart whispered 
Te. 

Every hour the voice of reason grew 
fainter, the voice of the heart became more 
imperious. The battle had already taken 
place in my heart of hearts. The decision 
had fallen. It was in favor of the Em- 
peror. My heart knew. I didn’t. 


Problems of a Second Marriage 


Leibnitz tells us that the soul has no 
windows; that we are monads, solitary 
units, whirling alone through space. Love 
enables two monads to whirl in unison. It 
electrifies the monads. It welds them to- 
gether. It gives us at least the illusion of 
companionship. To me it is a reality, not 
an illusion. 

The next few days riveted our affection. 
Thereafter the world would not be the same 
to either of us. Neither would be happy 
without the other. Suddenly I knew I 
would share his hard lot and face life with 
him, come what may. 

When I had reached this reckoning with 
myself my heart sang with joy. The intui- 
tion of my childhood was right. No man in 
the world could be more to me, no man 
could surpass him. When the Emperor 
reiterated his question he read the answer 
in my eyes. It was not necessary to articu- 
late my consent. 

It took me three days to make up my 
mind. Perhaps I would not have hesi- 
tated for three days if I had not seen too 
many ill-adjusted matrimonial unions. As 


a young girl I was the confidant of my 
‘ 


The Former Emperor 


books. History, 
current and past, 
intrigues us both. 

Love alone is not enough to make a mar- 
riage happy. Love is not always consid- 
erate. Where mutual consideration is 
lacking, happiness is apt to take flight. 
There must be a clear definition of recip- 
rocal obligations and reciprocal rights. I 
made certain conditions to assure our mu- 
tual happiness. Being a mother I could not 
accept another husband except in accord 
with my children. I was not willing to buy 
my happiness at the price of theirs. The 
Emperor agreed joyfully to permit my 
three youngest children to live with us in 
Doorn. My oldest boys, Hans George and 
George William, being both at school, were 
to spend their vacations with us. 

I stipulated the right for myself to spend 
sixteen weeks in Germany every year to 
preserve my children’s homestead and to 
maintain home contacts. I could not trans- 
fer Saabor Castle on a magic carpet to 
Doorn. My frequent absences from Doorn 
in accordance with this stipulation have 
given rise at various times to fantastic 
rumors of marital difficulties. 

Finally I insisted: “‘I want no court and 
no ladies in waiting. I must think my own 
thoughts and choose my own friends. I 
cannot bear to be enslaved or trodden 
down. I resent inhibitions. I must be 
myself. Like yourself, I can brook no re- 
straint.” 

The Emperor agreed magnanimously to 
all my conditions. He violates neither the 
spirit nor the letter of our covenant. 
Never, not for a moment, have I had 
reason to regret my consent. The charac- 
ter of the Emperor compensates me for my 
sacrifice in sharing his exile. His love out- 
weighs all injuries inflicted upon me by 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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HE discovery of a thermostatic device 

] 

that would a atically ‘ ; 4 . 

hat wou 1 automatically control a home Buying thermostatic con- 

heating plant so as to keep the room ae 
temperature always uniform was quickly fol- trol without a clock means 
lowed by the second discovery that this tem- discomfort a nd wasted 
erature level could be automatically changed P . - 
in re es a. ee fuel at night or cold dress- 


to suit the requirements of a family’s ordi- : ‘ ; 
nary habits of living. ing rooms in the morning. 














For generations it has been customary to 
“keep the fire checked down at night.’’ Com- 


MINNEAPOL/S 77 
8 DAY 7JEWEL 


temperature to 60 (or to any other degree 

you desire) means real fuel saving—besides 

the greater comfort it brings. Some types of 

heating plants are now sold already equipped 

with automatic control. And not always wil! 
1 ’ | 7 

you find the clock control included. 


Therefore you must be sure to specify the Min 
neapolis Clock-Type Thermostat to get cor 
rect day and night temperature automatically. 


mon sense recommends this practice. It is more comfortable to Oil and Gas Burners, Especially, Need Clock Control 


sleep in a cooler house, and healthier. Then, too, a low fire at : 
night means fuel saved and safer operation of your heating plant. 


i 


Cool Rooms to Sleep In—Warm Rooms to Dress In cies Gil “cee 
ure all NIghnt, 


makes it positively 


1 , 1 1 aa! 
Especially With oil burners IS THIS ClO k control essential. The 


] 


quick, intense heating power of this type of heating plant 


wasteful to let the fire run to full tempera 


id if you shut the fire down manually, you 


—and Fuel Saved Besides must dress in a cold room in the morning 
By the simple application of the alarm clock principle, the ee ee ee es ee ee Se 
Minneapolis Thermostat, “The brain of the heating plant,” equipped with Minneapolis Automatic Heat Regulation, if he 
takes complete charge of this important function, lowers the wants to. Insist upon it, and thus make sure of getting all the 
a aan Pr vige maapsion | each night : the _ you benefits of real automatic heat control — plus the dependabilit 
desire, then arouses the fire just before you wake in the morn- BENE YORE Bare Se a aa lei 
ing so you may enjoy the luxury of dressing in a warm room. PEPE Sone One mee Se SOON ae 
The Mins H ( 
How the Clock Saves Fuel instailed by pred ' 
id ¢ \\ é 


The temperature of the air outside averages about ten degrees 
lower at night than during the day. Consequently, it would 


take more fuel to keep your home at 70 during the night than 
in the daytime. Thus you can see how dropping tl 


AJINNEAPOLS- 
HEAT REGULATOR 


OT COAL~GAS-—OIL 
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4 / Thru their faultless over-all per- \ 
p formance, Cunningham Radio Tubes 
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/ American homes. 
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others. If I have been persecuted and re 
viled for his sake, his love is worth the 
price. The Emperor is a father to m 
children. He understands them and re 
turns their affection. My relations with 
his children are equally satisfactory 


A tall, somewhat lanky young man wit! 


premature gray hair leaps [rom a sma 


runabout and embraces the Emperor. The 
young man’s face is browned by the sun 
He is a sportsman from head to foot. Ka 

grace characterizes his movements Cor 


1 salutes me The new arriva 
Crown Prince Wilhelm, once the heir to 
‘ial throne, now an exile like | 
father, summoned at my request from 


island prison at Wierin 


dially he 





The Crown Prince not literally a 
prisoner He was permitted trave 
throug} Holland in his automobile, whe 

















the was forced to confine himself to 
the l of the little vill of Doorn. 
Anu ding with the Dutch Govern 
ment restricted his movements to the nar 


row sphere between Doorn, Ameron; 
and Amersfoort 

I had 
Crown Prince with the situation. 





insisted upon acquaint 





liescence of the Kaiser’s children seemed 


to assure the success of our 


to me essential 


union. It was not possible to ask all the 


Emperor's children to Doorn. Such a step, 
even if feasible, under the circumstances 
would have aroused too much talk. But 
the Crown Prince, being in Holland, was a 
frequent visitor His presence would not 
be misconstrued in the capitals of the Allies 
and in Berlin. 

The Crown Prince, whose life was as 
lonely as his father’s, grasped the situation 
it once He could understand better than 
his brothers the agonies of solitary con 
finement in a foreign land. The Crown 
Prince immediately pledged himself to take 
up the cudgels for me. I had asked for no 
such pledge. It is not my habit to ask for 
lavors With spontaneous generosity he 
gave me his word as a gentleman to explain 
my delicate position to his brothers and to 
nis sister 


Children instinctively resent a parent's 


remarriage. In my case political considera- 
tions and the element of surprise increased 
the complexities of the problem. The 


Crown Prince assured me that his worldly- 
wise and experienced wife, Crown Princess 
Cecilie, would graciously accept the new 


situation. 


The Crown Prince and His Father 


The late Empress had never permitted 
the shadow o 


the throne to come between 


be 


her and her progeny. The affection 
tween mother and children had been ex 
ceptionally deep-rooted. Human nature is 
the same in cottage and palace. It was 
only natural that the children should look 
with anxiety upon the appearance of a 
stepmother. They feared the new match 
would make their father unhappy. I hon- 
ored this feeling, which, fortunately, no 
longer exists 

The Crown Prince and I were friends 
from the first. We are friends still. The 
fact that we frequently disagree in no way 
perturbs the relationship established by our 
encounter in Doorn. The attitude of his 
eldest son pleased the Kaiser immensely 
There are naturally often disagreements 
hetween father and son, representing the 
clash of two irreconcilable periods and tem 
peraments. This conflict is accentuated by 
that peculiar ambivalence, discovered by 
Freud, which exists in the relations be 
tween parents and children. This conflict 
only conceals a deep and fundamental af- 
fection. Even if fathers and sons at times 
repel one another, love, charging the field 
with its magnetic currents, unites the two 
opposite poles 

When my brief visit to Doorn culmi- 
nating In my engagement enced, it was 
the Crown Prince who accompanied me t« 
the railroad station. I left by way of 


Utrecht, a more convenient station than 





Amersfoort It was forbidden ground for 


THE SATURDAY 


the Kaiser. His movements, as I have ex 
plained, were circumscribed The Dute} 
Government, b a gentiemen s agreement 





lew mile ol Doorr Wa not to it t 
the mit n questior without not fy ng 
the Dutch Government H Maijest 
neve asked for pern on to leave the 
bounds thus set to | eedom of move 
ment 

llowever, « ite these restrictions have 
been relaxed. Today he can tour Holland 

his automobile if he so desires. The re 
trictions In q mn were inspired largely 





! the anxiety of the Dutch Government 
for the safety of its imperial guest 
My last look lingered upon the Kaiser, 


who remained behind, once more alone 


lle waved till the automobile disappeared 


irom yhit he solitar higure ¢ the kin 

peror on the stoop of | house wrung n 

heart. 1 made a vow to myself to brighter 
his life, to bring to him such happiness as a 
aptive eagle may know 


The Crown Prince, n¢ 
earnestly talked to me 
d 


platform 





act my attention 


il the train started to move 





| bade farewell to my pro 


spective stepson, who was five years older 

than I! His last words were, “If 1 could 

Ooniv gO W th you! If 1 could only return to 
Af 


my country 


A few years later fate and Herr Strese 
mann enabled the Crown Prince to join his 


imily and his wife 


A Secret Engagement 


Had I made a mistake? On the train 
doubts assailed me, flapping their wings 
like birds of ill omen. With each revolu- 
tion of the wheels my anxiety grew. I was 
no longer under the immediate spell of the 
Emperor. Marriage was a fateful and irrev 
ocable step! Its effect upon me and my 
children would be far-reaching. It would 
alter completely the texture of our lives 

Would I measure up to my task? Would 
I be a good wife to the Emperor? Would he 
keep his promise to me? I had told him 
that I was entirely different from the 
adored wife of his youth. Did he realize the 
ficance of my words? Would he ap- 
preciate my attitude after the first sweet 


sion) 


June fever of love had passed? For thirty- 
four years life and fate had molded my 
being. I was a clearly defined personality. 
Would he expect me to transform myself 
at thirty-four? 

I was too old to change completely, but I 
was young enough to adapt myself. I ha 
letermination. I had good will. I ha 
love. The deep affection for Emperor Wil- 
liam, sprouting in my heart since I was nine 
years old, had burst into bloom at Doorr 
I drew new courage and new resolution 
from these reflections It was possible to 
he true both to myself and to the Emperor. 


I was resolved to make every concession 


reconcilable with my self-respect Love 
would show me the way to adjust myself to 





his needs without ignoble surrender of my 
own pe rsonality 
Our engagement was a secret, escaping 


the Kkeenness of the rt 


eporters besieging 
Doorn. It remained a secret for three 
months 

I did not return immediately to Saabor. 
An indefinable instinct impelled me to inter- 
pose distance and time between my visit to 
Doorn and my return to my children. The 
lovely Harz Mountains tempted me to 
visit my youngest sister, Ida, living at the 
foot of the Kyffhauser. Both she and her 
I , Prince Stolberg-Rossla, immed 
i in my face that some great ex 


had shed its radiance on my if 





Without a word from me Ida knew. She 
was my youngest sister It did not seem so 
many years ago that I had seen her in he 

wedding gown. I was then the 


Idrer It seemed s 





we were to meet again W th ch inge 1 par Ss 


that I was to be the bride! Both I 
her husband were sympatnet al 
I traveled thre the Harz region ar 





passed the [oot ol! Barbarossa mountain 
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It would not have surprised me if the cav- 
ern where the emperor is said to dwell had 
opened to greet me. Was not Barbarossa 
the liege lord of our house? Was I not the 
bride of another emperor in another re- 
treat? The red-bearded emperor in the 
Kyffhiuser Mountain and the white- 
bearded Emperor in Doorn were both em- 
blems of Germany’s hope. The blood of the 
one flowed in the veins of the other. For 
Hohenzollern and Hohenstaufen are blos- 
soms of thesametree. Somewherein the past 
the roots of the two dynasties intertwine. 

I was now ready to meet my children. 
They were astonished by the news, but 
they made no objection. My happiness 
was theirs. Carmo, my eldest daughter, was 
especially sweet. 

I cannot resist the feeling that William II 
and I were predestined to meet in this or in 
another life. I feel that fate had wound the 
thread of our lives around the selfsame 
spool. Our love was inevitable. It was writ- 
ten in the stars that we were ordained for 
each other. We were bound to meet in 
infinity. But if George William had not 
written that letter we might not have met 
for a thousand years! 

‘“*What is he like?” 

“What does he think of Germany?” 

““How has he changed?” 

““Does he expect to return?” 

Thus questions were fired at me with the 
rapidity of a repeating gun. Not one of my 
questioners knew that he was addressing 
the future wife of the Kaiser. 


The Storm of the Rain Makers 


On September third I visited my aunt, 
the Duchess Hermine of Wiirtemberg 
Regensburg, to bid her farewell. After a 
brief stay in Munich I accepted the invita- 
tion of the Emperor’s aunt, the Grand 
Duchess Louise of Baden, who had adopted 
me as her foster child after the demise of my 
sister. The venerable Grand Duchess had 
heard the rustling of the wings of the angel 
of death. She wanted to clasp me once more 
to her bosom before my marriage to the 
nephew whom she adored. I spent unfor- 
gettable days with her on the shores of the 
Bodensee. She spoke to me like a mother. 


SHORT TURNS 


Continued 


{nd can savvy how the mourning doves 
produce their sobbing call. 

But until I know this other, I'll be 
hearted, brother! 


There's no solace 


hroken- 
in the k nowledge of the 
green cicada’s le gs. 
I must know, or die of sorrow ere the coming 
of the morrow: 
Does the purple grackle cackle when she 
lays her brindle eggs? 


Now this purple grackle cackle’s all the prob- 
lem I can tackle 

Till I’ve learned the 

have put it ina hook. 


truth about it and 

I shall keep investigating everything to this 
relating, 

Till the 


bacon joa cook. 


answer is as plain as burning 


I shall labor daytime, nighttime; at the wrong 


time, at the right time; 
I shall study through the hours set apart 
for thugs and yeggs. 
But I'll know before I finish 
may diminish 


/ 


forts 


then my ¢ 
Does the purple grackle cackle when she 
lays her freckled eggs? 


Strickland Gillilan. 
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Voyage Into Highest Altitudes. 
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Though myself the mother of three boys 
and two girls, I felt like a child in her pres- 
ence. The parting was hard. I felt that | 
would never meet her any more 

The love and the encouragement of the 
Emperor’s aunt were a great comfort. | 
needed both, for the storm of popular re 
sentment against our marriage was already 
gathering. I suspect that it was not a natu 
ral storm, but the product of rain makers 
anxious to exploit the downpour for their 
political purpose. 


Sincere Congratulations 


Prince Eitel Fritz, my future stepson, 
and his cousin, Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia, joined me at Mainau Castle on the 
Bodensee, the summer residence of the 
Grand Duchess Louise, for a heart-to-heart 
talk. We parted as friends. 

My next objective was my old home, 
Greiz. Although the revolution had ended 
the rule of our house after eight hundred 
years, the people of my father’s former cap- 
ital were vitally interested in my fateful 
decision. The women with whom I had 
cooked coffee as a child came up to me and 
congratulated me heartily. The only one 
unable to show the slightest feeling was my 
unfortunate brother, still the slave of the 
inexplicable malady that paralyzed his will 
and impaired his intellectual functions. 
Poor Henry XXIV! _ He does not 
know that Reuss, his father’s realm, is a 
republic today. 

After a prayer at the tomb of my parents 
in the little forest where I had roved as a 
child, I paid a visit to Oels to exchange 
ideas with Crown Princess Cecilie, my 
childhood playmate. She was as amiable 
and as charming as ever, combining these 
qualities with an astuteness rare in a 
woman. 

On October twenty-second, the birthday 
of my august predecessor, I sent a wreath 
to be placed upon her tomb in the ancient 
temple in Potsdam. My wedding with the 
Emperor was to take place the following 
month, one year and seven months after 
the death of Augusta Victoria. 


even 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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Europe and the British Empire by THE Sat 
DAY EVENING Post. Reproduction in Whole or 
Permissior \}) 


in Part Forbidden Without 
Rights Reserved, Including Motion Picture 
Stage, Wireless Telephone, Paper Cut-Out 


Self-Addressed Envelopes and Puppet Shows 


HE Land of Nod, September 1, 1927. 

Some of them did not think I could do 
it but I did. For weeks I have been wait- 
ing for favorable weather before attempt- 
ing to jump over the moon. My runway 
had been prepared and I had been fed a 
balanced ration of oats, hay, bran mash and 
carrots for weeks. Every day I took my 
exercises in order to become supple and 
keep down excess flesh. In this connection 
I wish to pay a tribute to all who have 
helped me. Old Dog Tray, Mother Hub- 
bard, Little Miss Muffett and others gave 
priceless information relative to the names 
of the stars, the position of the moon at 
different times and probable weather con- 
ditions. 

Mother 
just before a change in the weather and her 
predictions were shown to be absolutely 
correct. 

This morning, as the east was 
painted with the first pink streak of dawn, 
I determined to make the effort. It was a 
simple matter to gallop down the runway, 
gaining momentum as I galloped. My 
friends along the line cheered me, and this 
I appreciate. Summoning all my strength, 
or nearly all, I leaped into the air, using my 
tail as a rudder. The moon, which was full, 
grew larger and larger, but soon I was on 
the other side. In my next article I will tell 
of my return. Tom S. Elrod. 


Hubbard’s corn always aches 


being 
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im hundred years of the 
American railroad! A vibrant, pulsat- 
ing. intensely human record of the 
passing decades of the first century 
of rail transport. An exhibition—a 
miniature world’s fair—will show not 
only the technical details of the de- 
velopment of the railroad but its 
broader phases as they have helped 
make railroad life for a hundred 
vears. A dramatic pageant showing in 
detail the erowth of inland transport 
in America—by highway, by water- 


way. by railroad. 


- 

Fron the tiny Tom Thumb 
of 1829, the original forefather of 
locomotives. to the ponderous freight 
and aristoeratic passenger pullers of 
today... The curious “grasshoppers” 
of the ‘thirties .... the “camels” of 
the ‘forties . . . Civil War engines, 
veterans with real fighting records . . 
All these—and many others—will 
move under their own steam. 


ry 

L properly display this 
pageant of Transportation progress. 
there has been laid down in Baltimore 
a circular track, upon which the pa- 
rade will move. A grandstand to seat 
more than 12.000 persons has been 
erected. And other buildings, chief of 
them alla Hall of Transportation, five 
hundred feet in length. containing 
exhibits showing the development of 
the railroad in its every phase. More 
than a thousand people will be em- 
ployed in the production. 


NO ADMISSION CHARGE. Reserved seat 
tickets—as long as they last—and information as 
to special trains, and special rates, may be had on 
application to the nearest Baltimore & Ohio agent 
—The Centenary Director, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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the result of 87 years of stud\ 
of what ts best for the skin. 


For free trial simply write, 
“Aqua Velva”, on a postcard 
and address The J. B. Williams 
Co. Dept. 48B, Glastonbury, 
Conn., U. S. A. (Canadian ad 
dress: T1114 St. Patrick Street, 
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I Listen In 


Fo fie the long day’s struggle and din, 

In my slippers and shirt sleeves, deep 
within 

The old armchair, I listen in. 

Listen in—there’s a flash of wit; 

There’s a song with a heartache back of it; 

There’s a speech, and I like what the chap is 
saying ; 

There’s an orchestra out in the 
playing, 

With a slide and fiddle and saxophone: 

It’s better than sitting here all alone. 

I was never so happy as I have been 

Since the day I learned to listen in. 


darkness 


Mary Carolyn Davies. 


A Wish 


J HEN scarlet maples flame against the 
hill, 
Black pines cast shadows on the blue sky’s 
face 3 
And brooks run deeper, though their laughter 
still 
Makes pleasant music in a quiet place ; 
When over all there is the hush of death, 
And skeletons of flowers are everywhere, 
And on the wind there is the heavy breath 
Of sleep that steals away all care, 


It’s then I hope that Death wi 
quite near, 
Whistling a lilting tune that 
know. 
In the brave autumn of a dying y 
It would be easier then to have 


Mabel Cle 


Change 


JECAUSE my eyes are blind 
tears, O Spring, 
And youth is like a flower at 
Because I have forgotten ho 
And there 18 one whom I 
meet 
I pass your shrine, O Spri 
not bow; 
And though IT feel your 
kiss, 
My he art is ve ry cool and qu 
Because of this, O Spri q 
of this! 
Yet, as of old, the shining 
run 
In bluebell-crested wav 
hills. 
Yet, as of old, the vintage 
Is caught in the deep CHT 
dils, 
And baby ferns unfolding 
Stretch tiny fists 
awake. 


and trem! 


Mary Dizon Thayer 
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Thousands 
ood Merchants Know 
by Experience 


ERE ts a new McCray case wl n 

attracts trade by making it easierto 
shop. It builds sales by displaying apy 
tizing foods intempting manner. It speeds 
up service, ¢ ITS OUT SpOilage recauces cx 
pense and increases profit § thousat 
of food merchants know by experies 
The McCray No.103, used with mecha 


hydrolen 
ical refrigeration of any type, or with ice Lir-tightness. effi 
keeps perishable foods perfectly in their McCray 


modeis 
original freshness and flavor. And the cost 


typeof mechanical of 
of operation, with either machine orice, tion. Whatever vi 

isexceedinglylow,as any user will tell you complete 
More than a third-of-a-century’s expe- eq 
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LIFE is 
LONG 


For Products made of Durable TONCAN 


Resists rust and corrosion to a greater 
extent than any other commercial iron 











TE VER before have you been offered metal 
l products that render you more years of use- 
hiton Never before has the integrity of manu- 
facturers of such produc ts been more conclusively 
proven. For now a large percentage of the metal 
equipment you buy for your home is made of Ton- 
can Copper Mo-lyb-den-um Iron. And conscien- 
tious architects everywhere are specifying this rust 








and corrosion resisting iron for all exposed metal 
parts of buildings trom homes to skyscrapers. 

For many years we have been known as the 
makers of the finest alloy steels. Our metallurgists 





are frequently called upon to help automobile 
WUcCray Refrigerator Company of Kend 

Toncan for ice chambers and freezer case 

ar you drive has a crankshaft, drive shaft and models of coolers and refrigerators 

axle made of our steels. And now the same metal- 

urgic al ¢ xperts who formulated the steels that give sively in their products. Most of them are so proud 
vou added vears of service from your car have de- Of the fact that they put the Toncan label on 
veloped an iron that makes your home and its ¢Very appliance. Look for it. It’s your assurance 
of a quality product. 


builders solve their steel problems. Doubtless the 





metal equipment last much longer 
If you are erecting a building of any kind, from 
an Copper Mo-lyb-den-um [ron is made ; 

a home to a skyscraper, be sure that all sheet 
metal work is of Toncan. It is ideal for gutters, 
flashing, ventilating ducts, metal lath, skylights, 
roohng, siding, cornices, canopies—in fact, all 
metal parts exposed to moisture and the elements. 


process. Both actual service and the 


laboratory tests have proven the rust 


on resisting qualities of Toncan Iron 
r superior to that of any comparable metal. 


Many makers of stoves, refrigerators, washing Letustell you more about Toncan, the super-iron. 
machines, furnaces, etc., use Toncan Iron exclu- Write for new book, “he Path to Permanence.’ 
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FOR PERMANENCE 


IRON 


CENT RAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, Massillon, Ohio 


Cleveland Detroit Chicago New York Philadelphia Tulsa Los Angeles Seattle Syracuse St. Louis San Francisco 


Cincinnati 


WORLD'S LARGEST AND MOST HIGHLY SPECIALIZED ALLOY STEEL PRODUCERS 














Send for 
Free Recipe Book 


406 Rush Srreet 


The delicious new 
spread for sandwiches 


We have never known a new 
food product to become pop- 
ular so quickly. It seems to 
please everyone's taste. You 
would never guess it, but Kay 
is mostly cheese —snow-white, 
rich, fluffy —Kraft Cream 
Cheese. To it we have added 
relish and choice spices (no 
meat or oils) that make Kay 
a new product with a new 
flavor extremely delightful. 
Try it, it’s wonderfully good. 





A Kraft “Club Sandwich” 


In this sandwich will be found nearly, 
if not every, desirable food element of 
the regular club sandwich, yet the main 
part is cheese— Kraft Cheese. 

And the very first taste of the golden 
brown toast blended with the delicious, 
mild, mellow flavor of Kraft Cheese 
will convince you of the superiority of 
Kraft quality. 

You can iuave the choice of the best 


cheese in America simply by asking for 
Kraft Cheese —we select such cheese for 
you. Not only select it and ripen it, but 
we pasteurize it for greater purity, and 
blend it for the inimitable Kraft flavor. 
And finally we put our name on it so 
you may know it when yousee it. That’s 
why it’s good, easily digested and always 
the same. That’s why it pays to remem- 
ber to get Kraft Cheese when buying. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, General Offices, CHICAGO 
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It Slices . . 


It Cooks. 


It Keeps 











Open the Way to 


Simply open the little port-holes in the top of the package and out comes Old 
Dutch Cleanser to bring you Healthful Cleanliness —so important to every home. 


Old Dutch assures Healthful Cleanliness because it removes the 
dangerous invisible impurities as well as the visible dirt and grime. 
It makeseverything spick and span, leaves surfaces super-clean, whole- 
some and hygienic. 

Distinctive in quality and character Old Dutch is free from harsh, 


scratchy grit, it does not make scratches which are catchalls for dirt 
and impurities. Under the microscope its particles are flaky and flat 


shaped. Like thousands of tiny erasers they remove all uncleanliness, 
Old Dutch simplifies housework, it is safe, thorough, economical. 
There's nothing else like it for porcelain and enamel, aluminum, glass- 
ware, cooking utensils, tile, painted woodwork, floors, windows, re- 
frigerators, stoves, etc. Protects the surface and assures its longer life. 
Goes farther —lasts longer. As a safeguard to health, as a help to 
easier cleaning—Use Old Dutch Cleanser. 


The Symbol of Healthtul Cleanliness 
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